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BY  A.  V. 

My  aim  is  to  establish  the  possibility 
and  advocate  the  policy  of  instituting  a 
common  citizenship  for  all  Englishmen 
and  Americans.  My  proposal  is  sum¬ 
marily  this  :  That  England  and  the 
United  States  should,  by  concurrent 
and  appropriate  legislation,  create  such 
a  common  citizenship,  or,  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  more  concrete  and  therefore 
in  a  more  intelligible  form,  that  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  should 
make  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  continuance  of  peace 
between  England  and  America,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  subject,  and  that  simultaneously  an 
Act  of  Congress  should  make  every 
British  subject,  during  the  continuance 
of  such  peace,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  coming  into  force  of  the 
one  Act  would  be  made  dependent  upon 
the  passing  and  coming  into  force  of 
the  other.  Should  war  at  any  time 
break  out  between  the  two  countries, 
each  Act  would  ipso  facto  cease  to  have 
effect. 

This  is  in  substance  my  proposition. 

It  is  purposely  expressed  in  the  broad¬ 
est  and  most  general  terms.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  and  limitations,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  inserted  in  any  actual  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  of  Congress,  consti¬ 
tuting  such  common  citizenship,  or,  to 
employ  a  useful  but  pedantic  term, 

“  isopolity,”  are  for  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness  omitted.  With  provisos  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  my  readers  need  not  for  the 
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moment  concern  themselves.  They 
should,  however,  note  one  preliminary 
observation,  the  overlooking  whereof 
might  lead  to  the  misapprehension  of 
my  whole  plan. 

Common  citizenship,  or  isopolity, 
has  no  necessary  connection  whatever 
with  national  or  political  unity.  My 
proposal  is  nut  designed  to  limit  the 
complete  national  independence  either 
of  England  or  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  not  only  an  absurdity,  but 
almost  an  act  of  lunacy,  to  devise  or 
defend  a  scheme  for  turning  England 
and  America  into  one  State.  It  is  as 
impossible,  as,  were  it  possible,  it  would 
be  undesirable,  that  Washington  should 
be  ruled  by  a  Government  in  London, 
or  that  London  should  be  ruled  by  a 
Government  in  Washington.  My  plan, 
so  far  from  contemplating  the  political 
unity  of  England  and  America,  does 
not  even  involve  a  permanent  alliance, 
desirable  as  such  an  alliance  might  be, 
between  the  two  countries.  If  com¬ 
mon  citizenship  were  instituted  to-mor¬ 
row,  England  and  the  United  States 
would  in  no  sense  be  partners  in  a  war, 
e.g.,  between  England  and  Russia,  or 
between  America  and  France.  In  this 
matter  much  instruction  may  be  derived 
from  the  annals  of  Germany  ;  for  in 
Germany  isopolity  preceded  in  practice, 
if  not  in  theory,  the  development  of 
political  unity,  and  nothing  has  con¬ 
duced  more  to  German  well-being,  and 
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ultimately  to  German  greatness,  than 
the  ease  with  which  the  subjects  of  one 
German  State  passed  into  the  public 
employment  of  any  other.  Stein, 
Scharnhorst,  Niebuhr,  and  Moltke 
were  none  of  them  Prussians,  but  they 
preserved  the  existence  or  extended  the 
influence  of  Prussia.  It  is  but  the 
other  day  that  Beust  passed  from  the 
service  of  Saxony  to  find  a  greater  career 
in  the  service  of  Austria.  What  my 
proposal  does  aim  at  is,  in  short,  not 
political  unity,  but,  in  strictness,  com¬ 
mon  citizenship.  Were  it  carried  into 
etfect,  the  net  result  would  be  that  every 
American  citizen  would,  on  landing  at 
Liverpool,  possess  the  same  civil  and 
political  rights  as  would,  say,  an  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Victoria  who  landed  at  the  same 
moment  from  the  same  boat ;  and  that 
an  Englishman  who  stepped  for  the 
first  time  on  American  soil  would  po.s- 
sess  there  all  the  civil  and  political 
rights  which  would  necessaiily  belong 
to  an  American  citizen  who,  having 
been  born  abroad,  had  for  the  first  time 
entered  the  United  States, 

The  idea  of  a  common  citizenship  for 
the  whole  English  people  is  novel.  My 
proposal,  therefore,  must  of  necessity 
sound  startling.  My  purpose  is  to  es¬ 
tablish,  first,  that  my  plan  is  practica¬ 
ble  ;  secondly,  that  the  immediate 
effects  of  common  citizenship  would  be 
extremely  small,  but,  as  far  as  they 
went,  wholly  good  ;  thirdly,  that  the 
indirect  and  moral,  and,  ultimately, 
the  political  results  of  common  citizen¬ 
ship  might  be  great  and  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  time  is  op¬ 
portune  for  aiming  at,  or  at  any  rate 
contemplating,  the  extension  of  com¬ 
mon  civil  and  political  rights  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
people. 

First,  the  plan  is  practicable. 

My  scheme  is  technically,  so  to  speak, 
feasible.  As  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  could  be  carried  into  effect 
at  any  moment  by  an  Act,  and  that  a 
short  Act,  of  Parliament.  As  far  as 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  it 
might  be  carried  into  effect  by  an  Act 
of  Congress.*  There  would,  for  the 

*  Or  by  such  other  legiHlation,  it  any,  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  require. 
An  Act  of  Congress  would,  however,  appar¬ 
ently  be  sufficient  (See  “  Constitution  of  the 


foundation  of  a  common  citizenship, 
be  no  need  for  any  revolution  even  of 
a  legal  kind  in  the  Constitution  either 
of  England  or  of  the  United  States. 

No  doubt,  as  already  intimated,  the 
necessary  legislation  on  the  part  either 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  of  Con¬ 
gress  would  involve  the  consideration 
of  several  provisos  or  limitations,  each 
of  which  might  raise  difficult  and  de- 
bateable  questions.  Thus,  for  example, 
with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  status  of 
American  Indians,  who  are  inhabitants, 
but  are  not  citizens,  of  the  United 
States,  care  would  have  to  be  taken 
that  the  enactment  of  common  citizen¬ 
ship  did  not  confer  on  Canadian  Ind¬ 
ians,  who  are  British  subjects,  greater 
rights,  when  passing  into  the  United 
States,  than  are  possessed  there  by 
American  Indians.  It  would,  again, 
need  to  be  considered  how  far,  if  at 
all,  the  extension  |of  civil  and  political 
rights  should  involve  the  extension  of 
criminal  liability.  But  these  and  other 
matters  of  detail,  however  important  in 
themselves,  do  not,  for  our  present 
purpose,  require  careful  consideration  ; 
they  constitute  just  the  kind  of  objec¬ 
tions  which  naturally  enough  are  taken 
hold  of  and  exaggerated  by  opponents 
who  deprecate  the  very  attempt  to  unite 
more  closely  the  two  branches  of  the 
English  people.  But  they  are  objec¬ 
tions  which  will  never  weigh  for  much 
with  those  who  eagerly  embrace  or  cor¬ 
dially  acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  isopolity. 

The  plan  proposed  is  then  technically 
feasible  ;  its  real  practicability  depends 
on  the  existence  of  a  widespread  feel¬ 
ing  in  its  favor  on  both  sides  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Unless  a  desire  for  a  closer 
union  exist,  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
common  citizenship  must,  on  the  very 
face  of  the  matter,  be  futile,  not  to  say 
absurd.  Throughout  this  article  I  as¬ 
sume  that  the  desire  for  some  sort  of 
unity  does  exist,  and  my  contention  is 
that,  given  such  a  wish,  there  is  no 
legal  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  it. 
If  the  objection  be  made,  as  it  possibly 
may  be  made  with  truth,  that  a  strong 
wish  for  common  citizenship  has  not 


United  States,”  art.  i.  s.  8,  clause  3,  and 
”  Kent,  Comm.”  ii.  pp.  64-66.)  But  a  Treaty 
which  should  provide  for  the  passing  of  the 
necessary  Acts  would  practically  be  a  neces¬ 
sity. 
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yet  arisen,  my  reply  is  simple.  Neither 
men  nor  nations  desire  an  end  until  it 
has  been  definitely  set  before  them  as 
an  object  of  attainment.  One  main 
reason  for  propounding  my  scheme  is 
to  create  or  stimulate  the  desire  for 
common  citizenship.  Thus  much  is 
certain  :  if  the  desire  exist  there  is  no 
legal  difficulty  in  giving  it  satisfaction. 

Secondly  ;  The  immediate  and  prac¬ 
tical  effects  of  common  citizenship 
would  be  small. 

My  proposal  sounds  revolutionary, 
but  in  truth  the  most  plausible  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  is  that  its  results  would  be 
practically  insignificant.  As  things 
now  stand  a  foreigner  when  in  Eng¬ 
land  loses  but  little  in  point  of  civil 
rights,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a 
British  subject.  Aliens,  it  is  true, 
were  at  one  time  excluded  as  such  from 
a  certain  number  of  civil  rights  ;  they 
could  not,  for  example,  inherit  land, 
but,  at  any  rate,  since  1870  an  alien 
belonging  to  a  country  such  as  France, 
which  is  at  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
has  possessed,  certainly  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  probably  in  every  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  if  not  all  yet 
nearly  all,  the  civil  rights  of  a  British 
subject.  He  can  own  land  in  England, 
he  can  trade  in  England,  he  enjoys  in 
England  as  much  personal  liberty  and 
as  much  freedom  of  speech  or  of  writ¬ 
ing  as  an  ordinary  Englishman.  There 
is  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  expel  him  from  the  country. 
In  some  few  instances,  but  they  are 
very  few,  he  may  find  to  his  surprise 
that  he  lacks  some  right  possessed  by  a 
British  subject.  An  alien,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  cannot  be  owner  of  a  British  ship, 
but  this  restriction,  and  it  is  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  one,  is  rather  nominal  than 
real,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an 
alien  from  being  a  shareholder  in  a 
British  company  which  owns  ships.  A 
foreigner,  a^ain,  who  wishes  to  execute 
a  will  may  hnd,  on  consulting  his  law¬ 
yer,  that  a  particular  form  of  will, 
which  would  be  valid  if  executed  by  a 
British  subject,  is  invalid  if  the  testa¬ 
tor  be  an  alien,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
industrious  research  might  discover  one 
or  two  other  trifling  points  in  respect 
of  which  an  alien’s  civil  rights  are  in 
England  affected  by  his  alienage.  But 
these  matters  are  the  merest  trifles.  A 


foreigner  enjoys,  in  substance,  in  Eng¬ 
land  all  the  ordinary  civil  rights  of  a 
native.  The  result  is  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  who  should,  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  be  transformed  into  a  British 
subject,  would  in  England,  at  least, 
hardly  feel  that,  as  regards  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  his  position  was  in 
any  way  changed.  In  some  English 
colonies  the  case  may  be  different,  and 
aliens  may  there  still  labor  under  some 
of  the  disabilities — e.g.,  as  to  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  land — imposed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  a  common  citizenship  might 
slightly  increase  even  the  mere  civil 
rights  of  American  citizens  throughout 
the  British  Colonial  Empire.  Still,  if 
you  look  at  the  matter  broadly,  it  re¬ 
mains  strictly  true  that  an  American 
becoming  a  British  subject  would  find 
that,  as  regards  the  affairs  of  everyday 
life,  he  had  undergone  no  perceptible 
change  of  status.  Let  me  add  further, 
in  order  to  obviate  a  common  and  natu¬ 
ral  error,  that  the  institution  of  a  citi¬ 
zenship  common  to  Englishmen  and 
Americans  would  have  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  upon  the  operation  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  laws  or  the  divorce  laws  prevail¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  or  in  the  different  States  of 
the  American  Union.  Let  no  English¬ 
man  imagine  that  if  in  virtue  of  a  com¬ 
mon  citizenship  he  became  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  he  could  avail  himself  any 
more  easily  tlian  at  present  of  the  facil¬ 
ity  with  which  a  divorce  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  As 
things  now  stand  an  Englishman  who 
chooses  really  and  bonA  fide  to  settle  or 
become  domiciled  in  Illinois,  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  divorce  there  which  would  be 
held  valid  in  England,  and  this  he  may 
accomplish  while  remaining  a  British 
subject.  A  British  subject,  and  for 
that  matter  an  American  citizen,  who 
is  really  or  bond  fide  settled  or  domi¬ 
ciled  in  England,  may  possibly,  if  he 
takes  the  proper  steps,  get  a  divorce  in 
Illinois,  but  that  divorce  will  have  no 
validity  in  England,  and  will  not  save 
him  in  England  from  conviction  for 
bigamy  should  he,  while  his  English 
wife  is  living,  marry  another  wife  in 
Illinois.  The  ordinary  principle  of 
English,  as  of  American,  law  is  that 
civil  status  and  civil  rights  depend 
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upon  permanent  residence  or  domicile, 
not  upon  nationality. 

The  position  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  is  still,  it  would  appear,  in  the¬ 
ory  at  least,  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
position  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Their  right  to  hold  and  to  inherit  real 
estate  is  still  governed  partly  by  com¬ 
mon  law,  partly  by  the  statutes  of  the 
several  States.  It  is,  therefore,  possi¬ 
ble  that  an  interchange  of  citizenship 
would  confer  rather  greater  advantages 
upon  Englishmen  residing  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  than  upon  Americans  residing 
in  England.  But  State  legislation  has 
tended  to  modify,  in  favor  of  aliens, 
the  harshness  of  the  common  law,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
change  I  am  advocating  would  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  civil  position  of  an 
Englishman  settled  in  America.  In 
all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life 
which  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  politics, 
an  Englishman,  resident  in  or  visiting 
New  York  or  Illinois,  has  already  pretty 
much  the  same  rights  as  a  citizen  of 
that  State.* 

Community  of  citizenship  would 
affect  not  civil,  but  political  rights.  If 
the  Acts  creating  isopolity  were  passed, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would 
stand,  when  in  England,  in  the  same 
position  as  an  English  colonist.  Mr. 
r helps  or  Mr.  Bayard  would  possess 
the  same  political  rights  as  Mr.  Blake 
or  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  political  status, 
in  short,  of  an  American  citizen  would 
be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  who,  before  1776,  was  an  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Massachusetts,  but  a  subject  of 
the  British  Crown.  He  would,  on  the 
necessary  conditions  being  fulfilled,  be 

*  As  to  the  position  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  see  2  “Kent,  Comm.”  12th  ed.  pp.  53-73, 
especially  Holmes’s  Note  on  Eights  of  Aliens, 
p.  70.  When  we  consider  that  ”  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  done  away  with  all 
disabilities  of  aliens  to  hold  landed  property, 
and  all  are  believed  to  have  mnch  qualified 
the  common  law”  (2  “  Kent,”  p.  70,  nole  1),  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  position  of  aliens  in 
the  United  States  would  be  but  slightly 
changed  by  the  extension  of  common  citizen 
ship.  In  order  that  Englishmen  might  not 
suffer  by  what  was  intended  to  be  a  gain,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  they  preserved  the 
right  given  to  citizens  of  different  States  and 
to  citizens  of  foreign  States  of  suing  and  being 
sued  in  the  Federal  Courts.  See  Constitution 
of  U.  S.,  ait.  iii.  s.  2. 


able  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and,  if  for¬ 
tune  favored,  become  a  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ter  or  a  Premier.  He  might  aspire, 
did  his  ambition  lead  in  that  direction, 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  British  subject,  to  whom 
American  citizenship  had  been  extend¬ 
ed,  might,  on  the  necessary  conditions 
being  fulfilled,  vote  for  a  member  of 
Congress,  become  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Repiesentatives,  or  even  a 
Senator.  To  one  glory,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  he  could  not  attain  ;  he  must 
forego  any  hope  of  the  Presidentship, 
for  none  Wt  a  natural  born  citizen  can 
become  President  of  the  United  States.* 
VVe  must  leave  it  for  American  jurists 
to  decide  whether  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  the  child  of  British  subjects,  who 
had  themselves  obtained  American  citi¬ 
zenship,  might  not,  as  a  natural  born 
citizen,  hope  to  gain  the  supreme  ob¬ 
ject  of  American  ambition. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  if  every 
American  settled  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions  were  suddenly  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  transformed  into  a 
British  subject,  he  might  for  a  long 
tim.e  not  realize  his  change  of  legal 
status.  The  alteration  would  certainly 
not  attract  the  attention  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  are  scores  of  Americans 
living  in  England  as  to  whom  even  an 
intimate  friend  does  not  know  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  taken  out  certifi¬ 
cates  of  naturalization.  It  would  be  a 
bold  prediction  to  assert  that  by  a  given 
date,  say  January  1,  1901,  every  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  would  become  a  British 
subject,  and  ten  or  twelve  American 
citizens  would  have  obtained  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  though 
the  prophecy  would  excite  amazement, 
and  would  possibly  enough  not  obtain 
fulfilment,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  excite  alarm.  The  common 
citizenship  which  already  prevails 

*  U.  S.  CoQstilutioD,  art.  iii.  s.  1.  It  is 
worth  notice  that  some  American  citizens  even 
after  the  acknowledgment  by  Great  Britain  of 
American  independence  considered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  both  American  citizens  and  Brit¬ 
ish  subjects.  See  the  unpublished  Memoir  of 
J.  C.  Dyer,  containing  an  expression  of  this 
view,  which  is  very  noteworthy  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  England  re¬ 
tained  by  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  American  Re¬ 
public. 
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throughout  the  British  Empire  has 
brought,  and  has  most  rightly  brought, 
into  Parliament  men  who  by  race,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  religion  are  far  less  closely 
connected  with  us  than  are  the  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  or  of  Illinois,  and 
Englishmen  may  see  not  only  with 
calmness  but  with  satisfaction,  natives 
of  India  take  their  seats  at  VVestmin- 
ster  ;  but  they  surely  may  see  with  just 
as  much  calmness,  and  just  as  much 
satisfaction,  a  citizen  of  Vermont  or 
Connecticut  seated  side  by  side  with  a 
Parsee  or  a  Hindoo.  Recent  legisla¬ 
tion,  moreover,  enables  any  foreigner 
who  is  really  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  acquire  British  national¬ 
ity.  This  extension  of  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship  is  as  politic  and  reasonable  as  it 
is  liberal  and  genei'ous,  but  it  forbids 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  that 
the  public  life  of  England  shall  be  open 
to  none  but  natural  born  Englishmen. 
No  one  wishes  to  exclude  naturalized 
aliens  from  the  full  citizenship,  but  with¬ 
out  being  a  victim  to  insular  prejudice, 
a  liberal  minded  Englishman  may  con¬ 
fess  that  he  would  as  soon  have  seen 
seated  at  Westminster  Mr.  Lowell  or 
Mr.  Phelps,  or  Mr.  Bayard,  or  any  one 
of  the  eminent  citizens  who  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  United  States  in  England, 
as  a  gentleman  who,  however  keen  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  England  for 
the  English,  owes  his  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  a  certificate  of  naturalization 
on  which  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  at 
the  day  of  his  election. 

The  direct  effects  of  isopolity  would 
be  no  greater  in  the  United  States  than 
England.  From  some  points  of  view 
they  might  be  even  less,  since  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  an  American  often 
arise  rather  from  his  being  a  citizen  of 
the  particular  State  than  from  his  being 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  an  Englishman  who 
became  an  American  citizen  would, 
when  in  the  United  States,  find  that 
his  civil  rights  were  but  slightly  if  at 
all  increased,  and  that  though  his  po¬ 
litical  status  would  be  altered,  this 
alteration  would  hardly  affect  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  did  not  wish  to  take 
an  active  part  in  public  life.  It  must 
further  be  remembered  that  under  the 
law  of  the  United  States  naturalization, 
as  things  now  stand,  is  easy,  and  that 


a  naturalized  American  citizen  has  al¬ 
most  all  the  rights  of  a  natural  born 
American  citizen.  There  certainly  has 
at  least  been  one  case,  and  no  doubt 
persons  well  acquainted  with  American 
politics  might  point  to  many  more,  in 
which  a  naturalized  alien  has  played  a 
very  prominent  and  it  must  be  added  a 
very  beneficial  part  in  the  public  life  of 
America. 

In  the  United  States,  therefore,  as 
in  England,  the  practical  change  pro¬ 
duced  by  common  citizenship  would  be 
small,  but  the  change  would,  from  one 
point  of  view,  be  of  more  importance 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  reason  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  number  of  Americans 
settling  in  England,  or  even  in  the 
British  Empire,  is  small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  while  the  number  of  British  sub¬ 
jects  who  settle  in  the  United  States  is 
large  and  important  The  naturaliza¬ 
tion  laws,  moreover,  of  the  United 
States,  though  they  are  very  liberal, 
secure,  nominally  at  least,  that  no  for¬ 
eigner  shall  obtain  American  citizen¬ 
ship  who  is  not  a  person  of  respectable 
character,  and  has  not  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  five 
years.*  The  suggestion,  therefore,  is 
plausible  that  legislation  which  made 
every  British  subject  ipso  facto  an 
American  citizen  would  break  down 
some  of  the  few  checks  on  the  tendency 
which  every  wise  American. deplores,  of 
a  mass  of  emigrants  who  have  no  real 
connection  with  the  United  States,  and 
of  whom  some  are  by  no  means  desir¬ 
able  citizens,  to  swamp  and  outnumber 
native-born  Americans.  But  when  the 
matter  is  carefully  considered,  the  most 
plausible  objection  from  an  American 
point  of  view  to  my  proposal  turns  out 
to  be  in  reality  a  reason  of  some  force 
in  its  favor.  This  assertion  sounds 
paradoxical,  but  admits  of  easy  justifi¬ 
cation. 

American  checks  on  naturalization 
are  not  real,  but  nominal.  Any  emi¬ 
grant  who  does  not  stickle  at  a  little 
formal  perjury,  andean  obtain  a  friend 
or  two  no  more  scrupulous  than  him¬ 
self,  can,  it  is  pretty  well  understood, 
gain  admission  to  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  even  though  his  character  be  in- 


*  See  2  “  Kent,  Comm.”  12th  ed.  pp.  64,  65. 
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different,  and  though  he  may  not  have 
resided  many  weeks  in  Ameiica.  A 
good  number  of  emigrants,  indeed,  if 
left  to  themselves,  might,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  not  go  through  the  formalities  (we 
might  say  the  farce),  by  which  they  are 
transformed  into  American  citizens. 
But  emigrants  are  not  left  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  are  taken  in  hand  by  the 
agents  of  political  parties,  and  having 
been  duly  drilled,  go  through  the  nec¬ 
essary  forms  as  lightheartedly  as  some 
fifty  years  ago  respectable  undergradu¬ 
ates  signed  on  their  matriculation  those 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  which  they 
neither  understood  nor,  in  many  cases, 
knew  the  contents.  No  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  to  be  found  a  residue  of 
respectable  persons  who  hesitate  to  claim 
by  means  of  false  declarations  a  citi¬ 
zenship  to  which  they  have  not  yet  be¬ 
come  duly  entitled.  This,  then,  is  the 
result  of  the  present  system.  All  emi¬ 
grants  can  become  American  citizens 
almost  immediately  upon  their  landing 
in  the  United  States,  except,  indeed, 
the  most  moral  and  the  most  respect¬ 
able  portion  of  the  emigrants.  In 
other  words,  citizenship  is  open  imme¬ 
diately  to  every  foreigner  but  the  very 
class  of  foreigners  who  most  deserve  to 
become  citizens,  and  the  only  aliens 
who  are  excluded  are  the  aliens  whose 
character  renders  them  specially  deserv¬ 
ing  of  citizenship.  Years  ago  I  had 
the  happiness  to  witness  at  New  York 
this  manufacture  of  American  citizens. 
It  was  an  amusing,  though  in  one  re¬ 
spect  an  impressive  scene.  One  might 
doubt  whether  the  respectable  gentle¬ 
men  who  vouched  for  the  qualifications 
of  the  claimants  to  citizenship  were 
specially  nice  in  the  matter  of  truth. 
But  no  one  who  compared  the  indigent 
foreigner  with  his  well  to-do  friends 
could  doubt  that  a  very  short  residence 
in  the  United  States  often  raised  Eu¬ 
ropean  paupers  into  well-to-do  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Shortly  after  witnessing  this  be¬ 
stowal  of  citizenship,  1  called  on  an 
American  public  man  of  some  emi¬ 
nence.  He  maintained  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  checks  on  naturalization 
would  be  a  benefit.  It  would,  he 
argued,  have  two  good  effects.  It 
would  diminish  the  influence  of  wire¬ 
pullers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  which  beset  every  emigrant  to  en- 
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list  himself  at  once  in  some  political 
party  ;  it  would,  in  the  second  place, 
on  the  whole,  raise  the  character  of 
American  citizens.  Whether  this  con¬ 
tention  was  absolutely  sound  or  not  it 
is  not  for  an  Englishman  to  determine, 
but  it,  at  any  rate,  establishes  that  re¬ 
strictions  on  naturalization  which  are 
of  dubious  value  are  not  worth  weigh¬ 
ing  against  any  serious  advantage  to  bo 
obtained  from  the  common  citizenship 
of  the  whole  English  people. 

Thirdly,  the  indirect  and  moral 
effects  would  be  great  and  wholly  bene¬ 
ficial. 

The  creation  of  a  common  English 
citizenship  would  of  itself  intensify 
throughout  the  whole  English  race  that 
sentiment  of  national  unity,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  which  is,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  suggesting  plans  for  binding 
closer  together  England  and  her  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and  a  common  citizenship  would 
be  no  small  advantage  if  it  did  no  more 
than  emphasize  the  feeling  that  the 
two  branches  of  the  English  people 
were  bound  together  by  the  feeling  of 
common  nationality.  It  would,  fur¬ 
ther,  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  that 
this  sense  of  unity  should  be  proclaimed 
to  the  whole  world.  The  declaration 
of  isopolity  would  be  an  announcement 
which  no  foreign  State  could  legiti¬ 
mately  blame  or  wisely  overlook,  that 
men  of  English  descent  in  England  and 
America  alike  were  determined  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
whole  English  people.  The  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  even  the  presumption,  that 
neither  division  of  the  race  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  attack  the  other  by  any  provo¬ 
cation  falling  short  of  the  causes  which 
justify  civil  war  would  increase  the 
moral  prestige  and  even  the  material 
power  both  of  England  and  of  America. 
How  great  is  the  worth  of  concord  to 
each  country  will  be  seen  at  once  by 
any  one  who  reflects  how  much  the 
mere  possibility  of  a  war  about  Vene¬ 
zuela  must  have  encouraged  every  for¬ 
eign  State  which  may  have  meditated 
an  attack  upon  England. 

The  immediate  results,  indeed,  of  a 
common  citizenship  would,  as  I  have 
all  along  insisted,  be  small,  but,  as  far 
as  they  went,  they  would  all  be  good. 
The  ambassadors,  the  ministers,  or  the 
consuls  of  England  or  of  America 
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would  be  prepared  to  aid,  protect,  or 
show  courtesy  in  foreign  countiies  to 
Americans  and  to  Englishmen  alike, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States  could  often, 
each  in  turn,  or  both  together,  give 
effective  help  to  their  common  citizens. 
Nor  can  any  Englishman,  at  any  rate, 
deem  it  a  small  advantage  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
when  in  England  feil  himself  absolute¬ 
ly  and  completely  at  homo.  No  one  can 
expect,  or  even  reasonaldy  desire,  that 
any  large  number  of  American  citizens 
should  permanently  settle  in  England, 
or  take  part  in  the  public  life  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  it  should  always  bo  remem¬ 
bered  that  Americans  can,  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  them,  play  a  part  in  Eng¬ 
lish  life  which  no  Act  of  Parliament 
could  in  reality  lay  open  to  a  French¬ 
man  or  an  Italian.  The  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  America  would,  if  they  saw 
lit  to  settle  here,  find  prepared  for 
them  a  distinguished  career  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bar.  The  late  Mr.  Benjamin’s  po¬ 
litical  action  in  America  has  never  com¬ 
manded  my  admiration,  but  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  gifts  as  a  lawyer  are  beyond 
dispute.  Arriving  in  England  as  a 
foreigner,  he  became  within  a  very 
short  time  the  leading  counsel  in  the 
courts  of  appeal ;  he  rose  to  the  very 
highest  eminence  at  the  bar,  and,  un¬ 
less  common  rumor  was  mistaken, 
came  near  to  obtaining  a  seat  on  the 
Bench.  Whether  he  was  naturalized, 
or  whether,  as  was  sometimes  said,  his 
place  of  birth  conferred  upon  Mr.  Beit- 
jamin  the  character  of  a  Bi’itish  sub¬ 
ject,  I  know  not.  What  is  certain  is 
that,  being  in  reality  in  the  sort  of 
position  which,  under  a  system  of  com¬ 
mon  citizenship,  would  belong  to  every 
American  settled  in  England,  he  show¬ 
ed  that  such  an  American  might  rise 
very  high  in  the  public  life  of  England. 
Of  good  lawyers,  it  may  be  said,  we 
have  already  more  than  enough.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  doubtful. 
High  legal  ability  is,  like  every  other 
kind  of  ability,  rare.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States  men  whose  powers 
are  not  displayed  in  the  form  of  a 
genius  for  law,  but  whom  we  should 
all  welcome  in  England  as  allies,  guides. 


or  instructors  in  political  matters.  Let 
me  take  as  an  example  one  writer 
known  to  many  Englishmen.  Mr. 
Godkin  landed  in  Amenca,  I  believe, 
as  a  foreigner.  He  has,  by  energy,  by 
literary  talent,  and,  above  all,  by  char¬ 
acter,  done  during  the  last  thirty  years 
moie  than  anyone  natural  born  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  resist  what  is 
evil  and  to  strengthen  what  is  good  in 
the  tendencies  of  American  democracy. 
Should  he  ever  return  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  would  be  able  to  give  us 
invaluable  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  which  demand 
the  consideration  of  English  statesman- 
shi{).  Whoever  reads  with  care  the 
“  Problems  of  Modern  Democracy” 
will  be  convinced  that  its  author  might, 
if  he  could  freely  mix  in  our  public  life, 
fill  in  England  the  place  left  vacant 
in  the  world  of  politics  by  the  death  of 
Mill  and  of  Maine.  He  might  be  the 
philosophic  adviser  of  active  politi¬ 
cians.  Let  it,  however,  be  noted  that 
the  capacity  for  giving  sound  advice, 
even  of  a  speculative  kind,  in  political 
matters  depends,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
possibility  of  thinkers  taking  part  in 
public  life.  Mr.  Godkin,  or  any  man 
of  the  type  of  Mr.  Godkin,  settled  in 
England  with  the  full  rights  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  subject,  would  bo  worth  to  this 
country  twice  as  much  as  Mr.  Godkin, 
or  any  man  like  him,  while  standing 
outside  English  life,  and  regarding  it 
merely  from  the  external  point  of  view 
of  an  intelligent  foreign  observer.  Add 
to  all  this  that  the  isopolity  would  not 
only  draw  Englishmen  and  Americans 
closer  together,  but  would  counteract 
what  may  soon  become  the  urgent  peril 
of  the  passing  of  laws,  or  the  growth 
of  institutions,  which  may  widen  the 
division  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  same  people.  The  circumstances 
are  rapidly  passing  away,  if  they  have 
not  passed  away  already,  under  which 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  has 
favored  unrestricted  emigration.  The 
wot  Id  is  filling  up.  In  fifty  years  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  throughout  the  United 
States  will,  it  may  be  anticipated,  dis¬ 
tinctly  cease  to  welcome  the  accession 
of  emigrants.  Before  opinion  or  law 
has  fixed  a  definite  bar  against  free  emi¬ 
gration,  it  would  be  well  to  ensure  to 
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every  member  of  the  English  people 
the  right  to  free  settlement  in  every 
English-speaking  land. 

Common  citizenship  is  not  alliance 
any  more  than  it  is  political  unity  ; 
but  common  citizenship  may  well  stimu¬ 
late  first  co-operation  and  then  alliance. 
The  unbroken  amity,  and  even  the  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  of  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  a  possibility,  and  ought  to  be¬ 
come  a  reality,  because  it  is  based,  as 
should  be  all  sound  political  combina¬ 
tions,  on  community  of  interests  and 
on  similarity  of  sentiment. 

The  two  countries  are  bound  together 
by  community  of  interest. 

The  great  common  interest  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  the  United  States  is  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  enforce 
ment  of  the  pax  Britannica  through¬ 
out  the  British  Empire  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  civilized  order  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States — and  this  without  recourse  to 
conscription — is  the  main  service  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  renders  to  civili¬ 
zation.  Now  an  alliance  of  the  two 
countries  which  combined  together 
could  always  assert  an  effective  com¬ 
mand  of  the  seas  would  permanently 
secure  the  peace  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  world. 

The  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine, 
again,  has  at  this  moment  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  sound  to  English  ears,  but  for  all 
this  the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine, 
or  rather  of  the  ideas  which  it  em¬ 
bodies,  would  be  a  benefit  to  both 
branches  of  the  English  people,  and 
might  by  their  alliance  be  turned  into 
something  very  like  an  established 
minciple  of  international  law.  What 
President  Monroe’s  words  really  meant 
at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered  is  a 
matter  of  historical  curiosity,  but  of  no 
practical  importance.  But  it  is  of  mo 
ment  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as 
now  interpreted  by  Americans.  Thus 
looked  at  it  means  at  bottom  two 
things.  It  means,  in  the  first  place, 
that  no  European  Power  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  invade  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  ;  the  attack  upon  Mexico  by 
France  must  be  the  last  invasion  of  its 
kind,  and  must  remain  a  warning,  not 
a  precedent.  The  doctrine  means,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  predomi¬ 


nance  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  American  continent  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  foreign  Powers  in  much  the 
same  way  in  which  all  countries  recog¬ 
nize  the  predominance  of  British  au¬ 
thority  throughout  India.  The  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  has,  it  is  true,  as  yet  not 
assumed  a  definite  form.  Before  its 
final  recognition  by  civilized  States  it 
will  need  accurate  definition,  and  will 
entail  on  the  United  States  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  principle  which  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority  implies  acknowl¬ 
edged  responsibility.  The  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  to  note  is  that  with  the  doctrine 
itself,  or  rather  with  the  ideas  which 
underlie  it,  England  has  no  reason  to 
quarrel.  The  dogmas  that  no  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  must  invade  America, 
which  means  in  effect  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  such  invasion, 
and  that  throughout  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  the  United  States  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  Power,  constitute  only  the 
enunciation  of  facts  which  no  man  can 
change,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  folly 
to  deny  or  to  overlook.  But,  further, 
if  England  and  the  United  States  were 
at  one  the  Momoe  Doctrine,  which 
would  avail  for  the  protection  of  Can¬ 
ada  against  any  European  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  might  be  maintained  as 
zealously  by  the  Queen  as  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  interests  of  England  and 
America,  in  short,  in  the  main  coin¬ 
cide  ;  a  common  citizenship,  if  it  tend¬ 
ed  to  a  permanent  alliance,  would  be 
beneficial  to  both.  It  would  tend  to 
maintain  general  peace  throughout  the 
world,  and  by  giving  additional  force 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  at  once 
meet  the  natural  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
Union  against  any  foreign  Power  who 
should  attack  English  possessions  in 
the  new  world.  A  neutralized  Canada 
would  mean  a  strengthened  England. 

England  and  the  United  States, 
again,  are  bound  together  by  commu¬ 
nity  of  feeling. 

This  is  an  assertion  which  will  not 
command  the  assent  of  my  readers. 
Englishmen  and  Americans  can  each 
reproach  one  another  for  acts,  and  still 
more  for  words  of  unfriendliness.  It 
would  be  irritating  and  useless  to  re¬ 
call  transactions  which  are  in  every- 
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body’s  memory,  but  it  is  both  useful 
and  important  to  insist  upon  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  bick¬ 
erings  and  in  spite  of  the  real  causes  of 
difference  which  have  divided  and  still 
divide  the  two  countries,  there  exists  a 
bond  of  common  sentiment  and  com¬ 
mon  feeling  throughout  the  whole  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  people,  which,  quite  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  will  of  this  man  or 
of  that  man,  or  of  this  party  or  of  that 
party,  links  together  the  English  Con¬ 
stitutional  Monarchy  and  the  English 
Federal  Republic.  In  considering  this 
matter  we  had  better  dismiss  at  once 
the  hostile  invectives  or  sarcasms  of 
politicians  in  America  and  the  not  very 
friendly  satire  of  writers  in  England. 
We  had  better  also  dismiss  from  our 
memory  a  good  deal  of  the  frothy  and 
not  very  genuine  sentimentality  which 
is  poured  out  by  English  and  American 
speakers  at  public  dinners  or  on  other 
occasions  on  which  an  Englishman  de¬ 
sires  to  compliment  the  United  States, 
or  an  American  wishes  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  an  English  audience.  In  these 
matters  words,  good  or  bad,  count  for 
little.  If  we  want  to  realize  the  essen¬ 
tial  likeness  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
which  will  govern,  in  the  long  run,  the 
conduct  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  we  must  look  to  more 
solid  and  permanent  facts  than  transi¬ 
tory  outbursts  of  rhetorical  abuse  or 
fleeting  expressions  of  sentimental 
affection.  Our  best  course  is  to  exam¬ 
ine  carefully  definite  examples  of  that 
kind  of  identity  in  sentiment  which 
leads,  in  the  long  run,  to  identity  of 
conduct. 

The  two  English-speaking  nations, 
in  the  first  place,  stand  apart  from  that 
admiration  for  military  power  which 
prevails  throughout  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  insularity  of  England  and 
the  physical  isolation  of  America  are, 
no  doubt,  the  conditions  which  have 
enabled  the  English  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  enforced  military  service  ; 
but  if  we  ask  why  the  conscription  is 
unknown  both  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  the 
true  answer  is  that  English  ideas  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom,  and,  above  all,  the 
English  conviction  that  the  civil  power 
ought  everywhere  to  be  supreme,  are 


all  but  inconsistent  either  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  huge  standing  army, 
or,  still  more,  with  any  system  which 
turns  every  citizen  into  a  soldier.  No 
wise  man  will  dispute  that  the  Conti¬ 
nental  ideal  has  its  good  side.  There 
is  something  fine,  and  even  noble,  in 
the  idea  that  every  man  should,  for  a 
portion  of  his  life,  take  a  personal  share 
in  the  defence  of  the  State.  My  aim 
is  not  to  compare  Continental  ideals 
with  English  ideals,  or  to  weigh  their 
respective  merits ;  _my  only  purpose 
at  this  moment  is  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  English  convictions  as  to  the 
position  of  the  army,  and  as  to  the  way 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  reciuited,  will 
be  found,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States,  to  be  sirictly  opposed 
to  Continental  ideas.  That  the  con¬ 
scription  is  unknown  in  both  countries 
is  as  clear  a  sign  as  can  be  found  of  the 
predominance  in  each  of  similar  moral 
or  political  convictions.  Nor  is  it  alien 
to  our  present  purpose  to  note  that  the 
absence  of  the  conscription  favors  the 
institution  of  a  common  citizenship, 
since  it  removes  the  sources  of  disagree¬ 
ment  which  always  abound  whenever 
the  citizens  of  the  one  country  flee  fiom 
it  to  another  in  order  that  they  may 
escape  the  burden  of  military  service. 

Similarity  of  opinion  and  practice  in 
all  matters  which  concern  the  relation 
of  the  civil  power  to  the  army  is,  after 
all,  but  one  expression  of  that  preva¬ 
lence  of  common  legal  conceptions 
which  reveals  to  any  intelligent  observ¬ 
er  the  essential  unity  of  the  whole 
English  race.  An  English  lawyer  is 
the  natural  advocate  of  isopolity,  for 
no  one  can  so  well  appreciate  the  fun¬ 
damental  identity  of  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  law,  and  all  that  this  identity  im¬ 
plies.  An  English  barrister  who  lands 
for  the  first  time  at  New  York  feels  for 
a  moment  that  he  is  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  country,  the  strangeness  of 
which  is  increased,  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished,  by  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants 
speak  the  tongue  of  England  ;  but 
when  once  he  enters  an  American  court, 
or  begins  debating  legal  questions  with 
American  lawyers,  he  knows  that  he  is 
not  abroad,  but  at  home  ;  he  breathes 
again  the  legal  atmosphere  to  which  he 
is  accustomed.  The  law  of  America, 
he  finds,  is  the  law  of  England  carried 
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across  the  Atlantic,  and  little  changed 
even  in  form.  In  all  legal  matteis  it 
is  the  conservatism,  not  the  change* 
ableness,  of  Americans  which  astonishes 
an  English  observer.  Old  names  and 
old  formulas  meet  us  in  every  law  court. 
Some  twenty-six  .>ears  ago  there  were 
to  be  found  in  Chicago  in  daily  use 
forms  of  pleading  which  had  long  be¬ 
come  obsolete  in  England.  Nowhere 
can  one  discover  such  choice  specimens 
both  of  legal  learning  and  of  legal  con¬ 
servatism  as  among  the  judges  or  law¬ 
yers  of  Pennsylvania,  V^ermont,  or 
Massachusetts.  We  may  be  certain 
that  men  like  Lord  Selborne,  Lord 
Westbury,  or  Lord  Cairns  shocked 
some  of  the  ablest  among  American 
lawyers  by  their  zeal  for  legal  improve¬ 
ments  or  innovations.  Then,  too,  au¬ 
thorities  and  precedents  are  cited  by 
Americans,  just  as  they  are  cited  by 
ourselves,  and  as  they  never  are  cited 
by  any  French  advocate  or  magistrate. 
The  names,  moreover,  which  carry 
weight  are  the  names  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Coke,  Hale,  Mansfield, 
and  Blackstone  are  as  well  known,  and 
at  least  as  much  reverenced,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  in  England.  Kent  and 
Story,  in  like  manner,  are  as  much  re¬ 
spected  in  an  English  as  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  court.  Nor  is  the  interchange  of 
legal  ideas  in  any  sense  a  matter  of  the 
past.  The  monumental  work  of  my 
friends  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor 
Maitland  is  studied  with  as  much  care 
and  admiration  at  Harvard  as  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  Oxford.  One  may  confident¬ 
ly  assert  that  the  “  History  of  English 
Law,”  or  Sir  William  Anson’s  “  Law 
of  Contract,”  finds  more  readers  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  The 
writings,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Holmes, 
Thayer,  or  of  Bigelow,  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  Englishman  interested  in  the 
scientific  or  historical  study  of  law. 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  Englishmen  and 
Americans  partake  of  and  contribute  to 
a  common  legal  literature,  and  that  the 
common  law  of  England  is  the  heritage 
of  the  whole  English  race,  a  matter  of 
which  it  is  possiWe  to  overrate  the  sig¬ 
nificance.  When  at  some  distant 
period  thinkers  sum  up  the  results  of 
English  as  they  now  sum  up  the  results 
of  Grecian  or  of  Koman  civilization, 
they  will,  we  may  anticipate,  hold  that 


its  main  permanent  effect  has  been  the 
diffusion  throughout  the  whole  world 
of  the  law  of  England,  together  with 
those  notions  of  freedom,  of  justice, 
and  of  equity  to  which  English  law 
gives  embodiment.  Physical  science  is 
of  no  special  country.  lu  the  fields  of 
art  and  of  literature  England  has  found 
rivals  or  superiors.  But  it  is  Rome 
alone  which  can  compare  with  England 
in  the  capacity  for  establishing  her  own 
law  in  strange  lands.  The  victories  of 
English  law  have  as  yet  not  captivated 
popular  imagination.  Yet  it  is  surely 
a  striking  thought  that  wherever  you 
find  the  English  language,  in  London, 
in  New  Y’ork,  in  California,  and  in 
Australia,  there  you  find  the  law,  or 
much  of  the  law,  of  England.  Eng¬ 
lish  law  has,  moreover,  already,  in  a 
sense,  transcended  the  limits  of  the 
English  language.  It  can  hardly  be 
termed  an  accident,  or,  if  accident  it 
be  called,  it  is  one  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  results  of  chance  that  the  most 
English,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  his¬ 
torians  of  England  should  have  created 
for  India  a  system  of  codification  which 
there  exhibits  the  law  of  England  in  a 
new  and  most  characteristic  form. 
Macaulay’s  Penal  Code  is  as  original  a 
work  as  his  “  History  of  England,” 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  even  longer  re¬ 
membered  than  the  history. 

Let  my  readers  try  to  realize  the 
greatness  of  English  achievements  in 
the  field  of  law,  for  they  will  then  feel 
that  Englishmen  in  England  and  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  America  have  taken,  and 
are  taking,  an  equal  part  in  the  great 
work  of  the  whole  English  race,  and 
that  their  common  success  in  this  com¬ 
mon  effort  arises  from  their  possessing 
the  same  conceptions  of  legal  order  and 
of  legal  justice.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
may  be  seen  community  of  sentiment 
and  convictions.  Common  citizenship 
is  the  logical,  one  might  almost  say  the 
necessary,  result  of  the  inheritance  of 
a  common  law. 

Identity  of  sentiment,  however,  if  it 
exist,  reveals  Itself  with  nations  as  with 
individuals  far  more  clearly  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  leaders  whom  they  revere, 
than  in  the  principles  which  they  avow 
or  follow.  Compare,  for  a  moment, 
two  men,  each  of  whom  stands  high 
among  the  heroes  of  his  nation.  Place 
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Lord  Qanning  side  by  side  with  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  Comparison,  it  is  tine, 
at  first  sight  suggests  nothing  but  con¬ 
trast.  The  polished,  and  it  may  be 
overcultivated,  English  nobleman  who, 
in  virtue  of  an  historic  name  and  of  an 
inherited  position,  glides  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  into  the  high  places 
of  English  public  life,  has,  we  fancy, 
nothing  in  common  with  the  self  ed¬ 
ucated  and  half-educated  lawyer  from 
Illinois  who  thrusts  his  way  to  the 
front  in  the  rough  conflict  of  Amer¬ 
ican  politics,  and  by  the  shrewdness  of 
his  judgment  and  the  readiness  of  his 
humor  becomes,  at  a  crisis  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  destiny,  the  representative  of  a 
national  party  which  has  fought  its 
way  to  power.  But  if  the  matter  be 
looked  at  closely  the  English  Governor- 
General  and  the  American  President 
will  be  found  to  resemble  each  other  in 
the  position  which  each  occupied  in  the 
task  which  each  was  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  still  more  in  the  methods 
by  which  each  brought  his  work  to  a 
successful  issue.  Canning  and  Lincoln 
alike  occupied  a  position  which  could 
hardly  have  been  assigned  to  a  man  of 
purely  civil  experience  in  any  country 
not  governed  by  Englishmen.  Each 
was  set  to  perform  duties  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  which  he  had  not  received, the 
appropriate  training.  Each  was  a  civil¬ 
ian  called  upon  to  suppress  a  gigantic 
armed  rebellion.  Each,  though  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  warfare,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  choice  of  commanders,  and 
for  the  action  of  armies.  Each  com¬ 
mitted  errors,  but  each  achieved  com¬ 
plete  and  permanent  success.  The  one 
saved  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  other  the  unity  of  the  United 
States.  But  for  our  present  purpose 
the  success  of  Canning  and  of  Lincoln 
is  far  less  noticeable  than  the  qualities 
by  which  each  was  enabled  to  perform 
his  great  work.  In  their  unwavering 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  in  their  abso¬ 
lute  belief  in  the  cause  of  which  they 
were  the  defenders,  in  their  abhorrence 
of  violence,  in  their  endless  patience, 
in  their  trust  in  law,  in  their  supreme 
clemency  which,  though  it  may  at  mo¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  weakness,  is  in  reality 
only  another  form  of  prudence  and  of 
justice,  the  English  Governor-General 
and  the  American  President  are  each 


other’s  true  counterparts.  They  each 
exhibit,  with  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
civilians,  the  highest  form  of  civic  vir¬ 
tue.  Their  statesmanship  was  not  the 
statesmanship  of  Cavour,  of  Bismarck, 
or  of  Thiers.  We  may  well  doubt 
whether  it  would  ever  have  met  with 
full  appreciation  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 
or  in  France.  But  it  is  a  kind  of 
statesmanship  which  will  always  com¬ 
mand  the  reverence  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  England  and  of  America, 
for  it  represents  all  that  is  truest  and 
noblest  in  the  political  ideas  of  the 
whole  English  people.  As  long  as  Can¬ 
ning  and  Lincoln  are  held  in  honor 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world 
it  will  be  vain  to  deny  that  each  branch 
of  the  English  people  cherishes  a  com¬ 
mon  ideal  of  goodness  and  greatness. 

Common  citizenship,  then,  may  well 
lead  to  permanent  alliance  ;  but  my 
object  at  the  present  moment  is  not  to 
press  on  a  political  connection  between 
the  two  countries,  which,  if  it  ever 
comes  into  existence,  must  grow  up  as 
the  natural  result  of  events,  but  to 
urge  the  advisability  of  proclaiming  a 
universal  English  citizenship  through¬ 
out  the  whole  English  world.  The 
real  and  substantial  question  is  whether 
such  isopolity  would  not  confer  consid¬ 
erable  benefits  on  Englishmen  and 
Americans  alike.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  member  of  the  English  race 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  an¬ 
swer  this  inquiry  with  a  negative. 

Fourthly,  the  time  is  opportune  for 
the  institution  of  a  common  citizen¬ 
ship. 

This  is  an  assertion  which  will  be 
met  by  many  of  my  readers  with  a  di¬ 
rect  denial.  Recent  events  have  dis¬ 
covered  an  amount  of  unfriendliness  on 
the  part  of  Americans  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  excited  at  least  as  much  si;r- 
prise  as  pain.  The  controversy  about 
Venezuela,  the  mode  in  which  that  dis¬ 
pute  was  sprung  upon  the  world  by 
President  Cleveland,  the  indifference, 
not  to  say  the  hostility,  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Arbitration  Treaty  are  in  every 
one’s  memory  ;  nor  is  it  wise  or  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  expressions  of 
hostility  to  England  represent  nothing 
but  the  recklessness  of  politicians. 
Politicians  are  reckless  and  unprinci¬ 
pled,  but  in  their  rashness  and  in  their 
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self-seeking  there  is  a  method.  They  cans.  But  slavery  is  now  as  unknown 
aim  at  pleasing  their  constituents  or  throughout  the  United  States  as 
their  party.  If  an  American  senator  throughout  the  British  Empire.  The 
denounces  any  attempt  to  guard  against  memories  further  of  the  contest  be- 
war  with  England  he  believes  his  in  vec-  tween  England  and  her  colonies  have 
tives  will  be  applauded  in  the  State  passed  away,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
which  he  represents.  He'may  be  mis-  tant,  we  can  look  upon  the  struggle  in 
taken,  but  he  is  assuredly  as  good  a  a  way  different  from  the  way  in  which 
judge  of  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  it  was  regarded  by  our  grandfathers 
as  can  be  his  English  critics.  It  must  and  our  fathers.  VVe  all  of  us  now 
therefore  be  supposed  that  at  this  mo-  know  that  George  III.  and  the  nation 
mcnt  there  are  large  bodies  of  Ameri-  who  supported  George  III.  were  not 
cans  who  are  under  the  influence  of  consciously  bent  on  a  policy  of  tyranny, 
feelings  unfriendly  toward  England.  The  King,  his  supporters,  and  his  op- 
It  may  therefore  be  argued  that  for  the  ponents  believed,  almost  without  ex¬ 
present,  at  least,  we  may  well  set  aside  ception,  that  the  independence  of  the 
all  attempts  to  draw  closer  the  ties  be-  colonies  involved  the  ruin  of  England, 
tween  Englishmen  and  Americans.  This  was  an  error,  but  in  judging  men’s 
My  reply  is  that  in  matters  of  perma-  actions  we  must  allow  for  their  delu- 
nent  policy  we  must  distinguish  care-  sions.  The  Englishmen,  moreover,  who 
fully  between  the  passing  feeling  of  the  followed  the  policy  of  their  King,  held 
moment  and  the  true  tendencies  of  the  as  w'e  now  know,  with  truth,  that  dur- 
time.  Months  or  years  count  for  little  ing  the  earlier  part  of  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
in  the  annals  of  a  great  nation,  and  if  pendence,  England  was  supported  by  a 
we  look  at  the  lasting  tendencies  of  the  large  amount  of  colonial  loyalty.  The 
age  we  shall  conclude  that  the  time  is  mistake  of  the  Knglish  Tories  was  that 
opportune  for  the  formation  of  a  com-  they  engaged  in  a  conflict  wherein  suc- 
mon  citizenship.  cess  was  impossible  and  victory  would 

Both  England  and  America  are  at  have  been  a  disaster.  But  their  mo- 
present  strong  and  prosperous.  On  tives  were  not  mean  or  in  themselves 
neither  side  could  it  now  be  alleged  that  blameworthy.  They  resembled  greatly 
a  step  toward  union  was  made  by  the  the  motives  which  actuated  the  policy 
one  country  or  the  other  because  it  need-  of  Lincoln.  He  believed,  and  in  his 
ed  aid  or  protection.  The  moral  obsta-  case  with  truth,  that  the  rebellion  could 
cles  again,  which  in  past  times  have  be  suppressed  and  the  unity  of  the 
kept  the  two  branches  of  the  English  country  be  preserved.  That  he  saw 
people  apart,  have  been  swept  away  by  facts  far  more  truly  than  did  the  Eng- 
the  current  of  events.  The  fancied  op-  lishmen  who  continued  year  after  year 
position  between  a  Republic  and  a  Con-  the  conflict  with  the  colonies,  is  cer- 
stitutional  Monarchy  has  vanished,  tain,  but  American  patriotism  need  not 
No  man  of  ordinary  sense  now  denies  hesitate  to  allow  that  the  sentiments 
that  either  polity  may,  according  to  which  actuated  the  Northein  States  of 
circumstances,  be  a  legitimate  and  a  America  during  the  war  of  Secession 
beneficial  form  of  government ;  each  is  were  not  altogether  unlike  the  senti- 
compatible  with  order,  with  freedom  ments  which  actuated  Englishmen  and 
and  with  progress.  No  writer  or  theo-  their  King  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
rist  exists  insane  enough  even  to  desire  pendence.  In  England,  on  the  other 
the  foundation  of  a  monarchy  at  Wash-  hand,  we  can  now  see  that  the  Ameri- 
ington,  and  few  are  the  Republicans  of  can  colonists  pursued  the  path  dictated 
America  who  would  wish  to  see  an  elec-  to  them  both  by  duty  and  by  expedi- 
tive  President  seated  on  the  throne  of  ency.  Separation  of  one  kind  or  an- 
Queen  Victoria.  The  existence  of  slav-  other  was  inevitable,  and  in  many  ways 
ery  combined  with  the  visible  immi-  it  was  well  for  both  countries  that 
nence  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  be-  separation  was  not  much  longer  de¬ 
tween  North  and  South  was  till  past  layed.  But  patriots  on  both  sides  the 
the  middle  of  this  century  fatal  to  any  Atlantic  may  legitimately  regret  the 
scheme  for  strengthening  the  ties  which  terms  on  which  the  separation  took 
bind  together  Englishmen  and  Ameri-  place  ;  and  even  as  things  stand  the 
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needless  war  of  1813  must  be  to  any 
Englishman  a  more  reasonable  subject 
for  regret  than  the  inevitable  contest 
between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies.  Let  us  further  note  that  de¬ 
spite  the  displays  of  unfriendliness 
which  have  recently  startled  English¬ 
men,  the  permanent  tendency  of  events 
is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of 
peace  between  England  and  America. 
Any  one  will  see  that  this  is  so  who 
calmly  surveys  the  thirty  years  and 
more  which  have  elapsed  since  the  close 
of  the  War  of  Secession.  On  three 
successive  occasions  the  Governments 
of  England  and  of  America  have,  with 
the  full  approval  of  their  people,  re¬ 
ferred  national  disputes  to  arbitration. 
If  the  transactions  with  regard  to  Vene¬ 
zuela  have  an  ugly  aspect,  they  still,  if 
their  effect  is  to  be  fairly  understood, 
must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole.  Now, 
when  President  Cleveland’s  language 
seemed,  whatever  its  intention,  to 
threaten  war,  it  soon  became  apparent 
to  the  most  bellicose  of  politicians  that 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  United 
States  no  less  than  of  England  was 
offended  by  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to 
arms.  There  is  no  need  to  underrate 
the  hostile  feeling  of  some  considerable 
number  of  Americans  ;  but  it  is  of 
great  importance  not  to  underrate  the 
weight  of  the  protest  against  recourse 
to  arms.  The  Arbitratiorr  Treaty, 
whether  it  pass  through  the  Senate  or 
not,  is  still  a  sign  of  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  tbe  friends  of  peace.  The 
approval  of  such  a  treaty  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  President 
is  of  ilself  a  declaration  that  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  whole  English  people 
condemns  armed  conflict  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Unitcd;i;States  much  as  it 
would  condemn  a  civil  war.  By  a  sin¬ 
gularly  happy  coincidence  the  leaders 
of  every  party  in  England  have  given 
pledges  of  friendliness  toward  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  treaty  which  closed  every 
question  connected  with  the  ill-starred 
Alabama  was  the  work  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry,  but  was  carried  through  with 
the  aid  of  a  leading  Conservative  states¬ 
man.  The  last  two  references  to  arbi¬ 
tration  have  been  sanctioned  by  tbo 
whole  nation,  and  the  attempt,  whether 
it  succeed  at  the  moment  or  not,  to 
form  a  permanent  arbitration  court. 


will  remain  one  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  last¬ 
ing  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Look  at  the  matter  from  which¬ 
ever  side  you  will,  and  it  will  become 
plain  to  a  reasonable  and  calm  observer 
that  the  permanent  set  of  events  tends 
strongly  toward  peace. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  omit  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  specially  favors  the 
attempt  to  form  a  civil  union  of  the 
whole  English  race.  The  personal 
character,  no  less  than  the  political 
action,  of  the  Queen  throughout  her 
reign,  has  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  surrounded  the  name  of  Victoria 
with  popularity,  with  respect,  and,  one 
might  almost  say,  with  reverence.  To 
us  in  England,  used  as  we  have  been 
during  the  last  sixty  years  to  the  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  working  of  constitutional 
government,  the  private  character  of 
the  Sovereign  seems,  erroneously  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  be  a  matter  of  little  public 
moment.  Among  Americans  there 
prevails  a  different,  and  probably  a 
truer,  notion.  They  attach,  at  any 
rate,  a  great  value  to  the  display  of  do¬ 
mestic  virtues  in  high  places.  Ameri¬ 
cans,  too,  believe,  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  Queen  rendered  to  the 
United  States  a  service  of  inestimable 
value  at  the  very  crisis  of  their  for¬ 
tunes.  The  modifications  suggested 
by  Prince  Albert,  and  insisted  upon  by 
the  Queen  in  the  language  of  the  de¬ 
spatches  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Slidell  and  Mason,  were  all  intended 
to  save  the  dignity  of  the  Republic. 
They  certainly  facilitated  the  yielding 
to  demands  which,  though  just,  would 
otherwise  have  been  made  in  a  too  im¬ 
perious  tone.*  Whoever  realizes  the 
immediate  results  in  1861  of  a  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  America  will  feel 
that  both  countries  owe  much  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Crown,  and  that  it 
is  right  that  Americans  should  feel,  as 
they  undoubtedly  do  feel,  the  greatness 
of  their  obligation  to  the  Queen.  Iso¬ 
polity,  it  is  certain,  could  hardly  be 
proclaimed  under  happier  auspices  than 
under  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
English  people  in  the  bonds  of  com¬ 
mon  citizenship  would  be  far  more 


*  See  Martin’s  “  Life  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort,”  pp.  421-426. 
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difficult  if  the  occupant  of  the  English 
throne  should  ever  happen  to  be  a  Sov¬ 
ereign  who  had  no  special  claims  on 
American  regard. 

The  word  “  union”  is,  indeed,  hard¬ 
ly  the  right  description  of  a  policy 
which  aims  not  so  much  at  the  union 
as  to  the  reunion  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple.  Its  object  is  nothing  less  than  to 
preserve  all  the  good  and  to  undo  all 
the  evil  which  has  flowed  from  the  sev¬ 
erance  between  England  and  her  colo¬ 
nies.  The  national  independence  of 
the  United  States  has  been  a  benefit  to 
mankind.  It  is  well  that  the  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  English  people  should  have 
developed  English  ideas  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  in  two  different  forms.  Under 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Eng¬ 
land  we  have  retained  the  conservative 
aspect  of  English  institutions  ;  we  have 
shown  that  it  is  possible  that  ancient 
forms  may  be  so  developed  and  modi¬ 
fied  as  to  suit  modern  times,  and  that 
much  of  what  is  good  in  obsolete  insti¬ 
tutions  may  be  quietly  carried  over  to 
a  new  society  which  meets  the  wants  of 
to-day,  and  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet 
the  w'ants  of  the  future.  Under  the 
federal  Republic  of  America  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  develop  the  popular 
and  democratic  side  of  English  ideas, 
and,  above  all,  to  form  a  society  which 
should  be  free  from  all  the  political  and 
moral  confusions  originating  in  feudal¬ 
ism.  That  English  constitutionalism, 
or  that  English  republicanism  will 
ultimately  turn  out  a  complete  success 
is  more  than  any  prophet  will  have  the 
boldness  to  predict.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  that  both  the  experiment  of  de¬ 
veloping  English  ideas  on  conservative 
lines  and  the  experiment  of  develoi)ing 
the  same  ideas  on  democratic  lines 
should  be  tried.  For  a  fair  trial  of 
each  experiment  the  political  indepen¬ 


dence  of  the  United  States  was  an  es¬ 
sential  condition,  but,  as  I  have  already 
insisted,  the  political  independence  of 
America,  as  of  England,  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  my  proposal.  The  evils  of 
a  separation  which  was  necessary,  and 
even  beneficial,  were  first  the  tempo¬ 
rary  hostility  of  kindred  peoples  meant 
to  live  on  terms  of  friendliness,  and 
next  the  dissolution  of  a  common  citi¬ 
zenship  which  ought  to  have  been  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  These  evils  would  be 
removed  by  a  system  of  isopolity  which 
would  depend  for  its  very  existence  on 
the  permanence  of  peace,  and  would 
make  every  member  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  a  citizen  of  every  country  belonging 
to  any  branch  of  the  English  people. 
Nor  are  the  ideas  which  underlie  the 
proposal  for  a  common  citizenship  in 
reality  novel.  No  sooner  was  the  war 
between  England  and  her  colonies  over 
than  even  the  men  who  had  struggled 
most  manfully  or  most  obstinately  to 
maintain  English  sovereignty,  per¬ 
ceived  that  political  severance  ought  to 
be  counteracted  by  a  new  moral  unity. 
Let  Englishmen  of  to-djw  read  with 
care  the  words  of  George  III.  addressed 
to  the  first  representative  of  the  United 
States  accredited  to  the  Crown.  It  is 
the  most  striking  King’s  speech  on 
record  : 

“I  was  the  last,”  said  George  III.,  ‘‘to 
consent  to  the  separation  ;  but  the  separation 
having  been  made,  and  having  become  in¬ 
evitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  now,  that 
I  w'ould  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  Power. 
The  moment  I  see  such  sentiments  and  lan¬ 
guage  as  yours  prevail,  and  a  disposition  to 
give  to  this  country  the  preference,  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  shall  say,  let  the  circumstances  of  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  and  blood  have  their  natural 
and  full  effect.” 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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Of  all  the  many  visitors  who  in  year-  track  turns  aside  from  the  round  of 
ly  increasing  numbers  spend  a  few  gayeties,  and  stands  for  a  while  in  the 
bright  weeks  in  Calcutta,  the  brilliant  old  cemeteries  among  the  tombs  where 
capital  of  British  India,  it  is  only  now  lie  the  illustrious  dead  of  the  early 
and  again  that  one  leaving  the  beaten  years  of  English  occupation.  And  yet 
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in  these  quiet  cities  of  the  dead  lie  the 
men  who  were  makers  of  the  Empire 
that  to-day  rises  firm  and  strong,  a  fin¬ 
ished  work  ;  and  passing  on  from  tomb 
to  tomb  the  thoughtful  visitor  may 
read  in  the  long  roll  of  names  an  epi¬ 
tome,  as  it  were,  of  England’s  history 
in  the  East.  Here  they  lie,  a  great 
company  of  men  who  toiled  and  died 
for  England’s  sake,  and  with  them  lie 
their  wives  and  little  ones. 

Man,  or  woman,  or  suckling  ; 

Mother,  or  bride,  or  maid. 

Because  on  the  bones  of  the  English 

The  English  flag  is  stayed. 

The  oldest  English  tombs  in  Calcutta 
are  those  to  be  found  in  St.  John’s 
Churchyard.  The  church  was  built 
under  the  auspices  of  Warren  Hastings, 
when  Governor  General,  by  public  sub¬ 
scription,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company.  It  was  completed  in 
1787,  and  remained  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Calcutta  till  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  was  built  in  1847.  The 
ground  which  now  forms  St.  John’s 
Churchyard  was  used  as  a  burial  ground 
by  the  English  from  the  time  of  their 
first  settlement  in  Calcutta  in  IGUO,  and 
it  has  been  surmised  that  it  was  in  use 
from  an  even  eailier  period,  and  that 
several  persons  who  died  while  voyag¬ 
ing  up  or  down  the  river  Hooghly  were 
interred  on  this  spot.  However  this 
may  be,  the  first  interment  of  which 
we  have  record  is  that  of  Job  Charnock, 
the  founder  of  Calcutta,  who  died  on 
January  10,  IGOiJ,  less  than  a  year  and 
a  half  after  he  had  established  the  lit¬ 
tle  settlement  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  chief  city  of  India. 

This  remarkable  man  spent  thirty- 
six  years  in  Bengal  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  was  held  in 
the  highest  regard  by  the  Directors,  his 
employers.  His  marriage  was  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  his  life  :  his  wife  was  a  Hin¬ 
du  widow,  and  the  story  goes  that  she 
was  about  to  be  burnt  on  her  Hindu 
husband’s  funeral  pyre,  when  Char¬ 
nock,  moved  by  her  youth  and  beauty, 
led  his  own  body-guard  of  soldiers  to 
her  rescue,  and,  dispersing  the  Brah¬ 
min  priests  and  her  relatives,  carried 
her  away  to  be  for  twenty  five  years  his 
companion  and  the  sharer  of  his  many 
trials. 


The  old  records  show  that  many  of 
the  English  in  the  early  years  of  their 
settlement  in  Bengal  were  married  by 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  native  women  who  became  converts 
to  that  faith,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  Charnock  was  really  married  to 
the  Hindu  lady  who  was  the  mother  of 
his  children,  two  daughters,  who  both 
married  Englishmen. 

It  is  not  certain  when  and  where 
Charnock’s  wife  died,  but  it  has  always 
been  popularly  believed  that  she  died 
at  Chuttanutty,  the  name  by  which 
Calcutta  was  first  known  ;  that  Char¬ 
nock  buried  her  in  the  burial-ground 
of  the  settlement,  and  was  himself  laid 
in  the  same  grave,  over  which  a  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  by  his  elder  daughter 
Mary  and  her  husband  Charles  Eyre, 
who  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  the 
agency.  The  Charnock  mausoleum 
still  stands  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  is  the  oldest  piece  of  masonry  in 
Calcutta.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
masonry  buildings  erected  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  they  lived  in  houses  built  in  the 
native  style  with  clay  walls  and  thatched 
roofs  till  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
on  which  to  build,  and  the  monument 
was  probably  erected  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  materials  as  the 
fortifications  of  the  original  Fort  Will¬ 
iam,  begun  in  1G9G,  four  years  after 
Charnock’s  death. 

The  old  burial-ground  remained  in 
use  till  a  new  cemetery  was  opened  in 
17GG  ;  up  to  that  date  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that,  with  the  terrible  yearly 
mortality  among  the  English  in  the 
then  pestilential  climate  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  over  twelve  thousand  bodies 
must  have  been  buried  in  that  small 
plot  of  ground.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  monuments  can  only  have  been 
erected  over  a  few  of  the  number,  and 
by  1802  most  of  these  had  fallen  into 
such  a  ruinous  condition  that  they 
were  taken  down  and  such  inscription 
slabs  as  remained  in  good  preservation 
were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pave¬ 
ment  round  the  Charnock  mausoleum. 
There  they  remain  to  this  day,  the  long 
and  often  quaint  inscription  in  raised 
lettering  as  clear  and  fresh  as  though 
newly  cut,  in  spite  of  their  having 
borne  the  burning  sun  and  the  torren¬ 
tial  rainfall  of  Bengal  for  nearly  two 
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hundred  years.  One  of  these  old  tomb¬ 
stones,  which  occupies  a  place  of  honor 
within  the  mausoleum,  is  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  William  Hamilton,  who  did  as 
much  for  the  city  as  Charnock,  the 
“  Father  of  Calcutta,”  himself. 

William  Hamilton  was  surgeon  in 
the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  and  in  1715  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  surgeon  to  an  embassy  which  was 
sent  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  by  the 
Company  to  complain  to  the  Emperor 
Farrukh  Syar  of  the  exactions  of  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal.  The  embassy, 
which  carried  presents  for  the  Em¬ 
peror  valued  at  £30,000,  reached  Delhi 
after  a  toilsome  journey,  and  were  gra¬ 
ciously  received  by  the  Emperor,  who 
accepted  their  presents,  but  refused  to 
listen  to  their  petition  till  his  marriage 
with  a  Jodhpore  princess,  for  which 
arrangements  were  proceeding,  should 
have  been  celebrated. 

The  ambassadors  were  obliged  to 
remain  at  Court  trying  vainly  to 
match  their  English  straightforward¬ 
ness  against  Oriental  intrigue,  and 
they  would  have  had  ultimately  "to 
leave  Delhi  without  gaining  any  con¬ 
cession  but  that  the  Emperor  fell  ill  on 
the  eve  of  his  marriage,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  had  to  be  postponed.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  surgeon,  Hamilton,  now  came  to 
the  front ;  he  undertook  to  restore  the 
royal  patient  to  health,  and  so  success¬ 
ful  was  his  treatment  that  in  a  few 
weeks  the  Emperor  was  completely 
cured,  and  received  the  congratulations 
of  his  Court  in  public  Durbar.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  now  in  high  favor  ;  the 
Emperor  loaded  him  with  valuable 
presents,  and  desired  to  retain  him  per¬ 
manently  at  his  Court.  Hamilton, 
however,  strenuously  refused  the  prof¬ 
fered  honor,  and  after  numerous  de¬ 
lays,  and  when  the  embassy  had  spent 
nearly  two  years  at  Delhi,  they  were 
allowed  to  depart,  and  by  Hamilton’s 
influence  were  granted  all  the  conces¬ 
sions  they  desired,  including  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  confirmation  of  the  Company’s 
purchase  of  the  zemindar ie  rights  in 
the  three  villages  of  Chuttanutty,  Go- 
vindpore,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  been 
permitted  by  a  previous  Nawab,  but 
forbidden  by  his  successor.  By  this 
purchase  the  English  were  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  in  an  assured  posi¬ 


tion  as  landholders,  collecting  rents  and 
administering  justice  under  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  laws  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  no  longer  mere  adven¬ 
turing  traders  dependent  on  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  reigning  Nawab. 

Hamilton  died  very  shortly  after  his 
return  to  Calcutta,  on  December  4, 
1717.  On  news  of  his  death  being 
sent  to  Delhi,  the  Emperor  refused  to 
believe  it,  imagining  it  to  be  a  subter¬ 
fuge  that  Hamilton  might  avoid  re¬ 
turning  to  Court  as  he  had  promised  to 
do,  and  an  officer  of  rank  was  sent  to 
Calcutta  to  confirm  the  report.  A  tab¬ 
let,  bearing  the  following  inscription, 
was  placed  on  Hamilton’s  tomb  : — 

Under  this  stone  lyes  interred  the  body  of 
William  Hamilton,  surgeon,  who  departed  this 
life  the  4th  December,  1717.  His  memory 
ought  to  be  dear  to  this  nation  for  the  credit 
he  gained  the  English  in  curing  Furtukseer, 
the  present  King  of  Indostan,  of  a  malignant 
distemper,  by  which  he  made  his  own  name 
famous  at  the  Court  of  that  great  monarch  ; 
and,  without  doubt,  will  perpetuate  his  mem¬ 
ory  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe. 

A  Persian  inscription  was  added, 
which  has  been  translated  as  follows  : — 

William  Hamilton,  physician,  in  the  service 
of  the  English  Company,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  English  ambassadors  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  presence,  and  having  made  his  own 
name  famous  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
by  the  cure  of  the  Emperor,  the  Asylum  of  the 
VVorld,  Muhammed  Farrukh  Siyar  the  Victo¬ 
rious,  and  with  a  thousand  difficulties  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  Court,  which  is 
the  refuge  of  the  Universe,  to  return  to  his 
country,  by  the  Divine  decree,  on  the  fourth 
of  December,  1717,  died  in  Calcutta,  and  is 
buried  here. 

In  the  crowded  state  of  the  burial- 
ground,  Hamilton’s  tomb  was  early  ob¬ 
literated  ;  but  such  was  the  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  valuable  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  that  when — more  than  sixty  years 
after  his  death — his  tombstone  was  un¬ 
covered  by  the  workmen  who  were  dig¬ 
ging  the  foundations  of  the  church, 
Warren  Hastings  expressed  a  strong 
wish  that  the  lettering  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  should  be  gilded,  and  the  tablet 
placed  in  the  centre  niche  of  the  east 
entrance  of  the  church.  By  the  time 
the  church  was  completed  Hastings  had 
left  India,  and  the  stone  was  placed  in 
the  Charnock  Mausoleum,  where  it  has 
remained  ever  since. 
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Near  Charnock’s  tomb  is  that  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Watson,  who,  with  Olive,  recap¬ 
tured  Calcutta  from  the  Nawab’s  forces 
in  January,  1757,  and  died  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  after  a  brilliant  career, 
at  the  early  age  of  44.  A  monument 
by  Scheemakers,  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  commemorates  his  services  in  re¬ 
covering  Calcutta  and  capturing  Chan- 
dernagore. 

There  is  one  other  tomb  of  more 
than  passing  interest  in  St.  John’s 
Churchyard,  that  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Johnson,  or  Begum  Johnson  as  she  was 
styled  by  her  contemporaries.  At  a 
period  when  the  lives  of  the  English  in 
Bengal  were  remarkable  for  their  short¬ 
ness  rather  than  their  length,  this  lady 
attaineu  the  great  age  of  87  years,  hav¬ 
ing  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  long 
life  in  India,  and  passed  through  trials 
and  advenluies  such  as  fall  to  the  lot 
of  few.  The  epitaph  on  her  tomb  gives 
her  history  in  brief,  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Johnson  ;  she  was  the  second  daugh- 
ter  of  Edward  Crook,  Esq  ,  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  David,  on  the  ccast  of  Coromandel,  and 
was  born  on  tbe  lOth  April,  1725.  In  1738 
she  intermarried  with  Parry  Purple  Templer, 
Esq  ,  nephew  of  Mr  Braddyl,  then  Governor 
of  Calcutta,  by  w'hom  she  had  two  children, 
who  died  infants.  Her  second  husband  was 
James  Altham,  of  Calcutta,  Esq  ,  who  died  of 
the  small-pox  a  few  days  after  tbe  marriage. 
She  next  intermarried  with  William  Watts, 
Esq.,  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bengal,  by  whom  she  had  issue 
four  children  :  Amelia,  who  married  the  Right 
Honorable  Charles  Jenkinson.  afterward  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  by  whom  she  had  issue  one  child, 
Robert  Banks,  now  E.irl  of  Liverpool,  etc.  ; 
Edward,  now  of  Hauslope  Park,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks,  Esq.  ;  Sophia,  late  the  wife,  now 
the  widow  of  George  Poyntz  Ricketts,  Esq  , 
late  Governor  of  Barbadoes  ;  and  William, 
who  died  an  infant.  After  the  death  of  Mr, 
Watts,  she  in  1774  intermarried  with  the  Rev. 
William  Johnson,  then  principal  chaplain  of 
the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  by  whom  she 
had  no  issue.  She  died  on  the  3d  February, 
1812,  aged  87,  the  oldest  British  resident  in 
Bengal,  universally  beloved,  respected,  and 
revered. 

Mrs.  Johnson’s  third  husband,  Mr. 
Walts,  was  chief  at  Cossim bazar,  an 
important  factory  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  neighborliood  of  the 
Nawab’s  capital  Murshedabad,  in  175G, 
when  Suraj-iid-Dowlah  attacked  and 
proposed  to  exterminate  the  English  in 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXV.,  No.  6. 


Bengal.  Cossimbazar  was  taken  by  the 
Nawab  on  his  march  to  Calcutta,  and 
Mr.  Watts  and  his  family  were  made 
prisoners,  as  were  all  the  English  at  the 
different  trading  centres  ;  among  oth¬ 
ers,  Warren  Hastings,  then  a  young 
writer,  who,  with  one  or  two  others, 
was  released  on  the  French  and  Dutch 
merchants  at  Cossimbazar  becoming 
bail  for  them.  Mr.  Watts  was  less  for¬ 
tunate,  for,  as  the  chief  of  the  English 
factory,  he  was  kept  prisoner,  and  with 
another  Englishman,  Mr.  Collet,  was 
carried  in  the  train  of  the  Nawab  in 
his  march  against  Calcutta.  Mrs. 
Watts  and  her  children  were  sent  to 
Murshedabad,  and  there  the  Nawab’s 
mother,  the  Begum,  with  whom  Mrs. 
Watts  had  been  on  friendly  terms  be¬ 
fore,  treated  the  family  with  every 
kindness,  and  ultimately  sent  them 
down  the  river  to  the  French  settle¬ 
ment  at  Chandernagore,  where  they 
were  received  and  sheltered  with  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  Begum,  at  Mrs.  Watts’ 
entreaty,  interceded  with  the  Nawab 
on  his  return,  and  obtained  Mr.  Watts’ 
release,  so  that  he  was  able  to  rejoin 
his  wife  and  family. 

When  Clive’s  conquering  arms  had 
recovered  Calcutta  and  taught  the 
Nawab  the  strength  of  the  English, 
Mr.  Watts  returned  to  Murshedabad  as 
the  English  Agent  or  Kesident  at 
Court.  Here,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Nawab  was  plotting  against  the 
English,  Mr.  Watts  carried  out  the 
dangerous  negotiations  with  the  dissat- 
istied  nobles  which  ended  in  the  Battle 
of  Plassey  and  the  deposition  of  Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah  in  favor  of  a  Nawab  of 
Clive’s  creating.  In  1700,  when  the 
English  were  securely  established,  Mr. 
Watts  returned  with  his  family  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  died.  Mrs.  Watts  went 
back  to  India,  in  1709,  to  arrange  her 
husband’s  affairs,  and,  having  married 
the  Rev.  William  Johnson,  she,  on  that 
gentleman’s  retirement  from  India  in 
1788,  elected  to  remain  behind,  and  she 
continued  to  reside  in  Calcutta  till  her 
death,  a  leading  member  of  society. 
She  was  properly  known  as  Begum 
Johnson,  possibly,  we  may  surmise, 
from  her  frequent  reference  to  her 
whilom  patroness,  the  Murshedabad 
Begum,  and  also,  no  doubt,  from  an 
appropriateness  of  the  title  to  the  dig- 
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nified  lady  whose  hospitable  house  was 
a  fashionable  rendezvous  for  Calcutta 
society.  The  old  burial-ground  of  St. 
John’s  Churchyard  had  been  closed  for 
nearly  half  a  century  when  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  died,  in  1812,  but  she  had  some 
years  before  her  death  obtained  a  prom¬ 
ise  from  Lord  Wellesley  that  her  re¬ 
mains  should  rest  in  that  ground,  and 
she  had  herself  selected  the  spot  where 
her  grave  was  made.  Her  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  Governor-General  in 
his  state  coach  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  attended  by  his  body-guard,  and 
also  by  the  Members  of  Council  and  all 
the  elite  of  Calcutta  society. 

After  Clive’s  victory  at  Plassey,  by 
which  the  English  were  at  once  firmly 
established  as  a  power  in  the  land,  Cal¬ 
cutta  began  to  grow  and  to  expand 
from  a  settlement  and  factory  to  a  city. 
Strong  enough  to  guard  their  own, 
there  was  no  further  need  for  the  Eng 
lish  to  gather  together  for  safety,  and* 
the  houses  fast  spread  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  old  Fort.  It  was  then 
felt  that  a  cemetery  further  removed 
from  the  town  was  desiiable,  and  a  site 
was  selected  in  what  was  then  an  out¬ 
lying  district,  though  it  is  long  since 
the  city  came  up  to  and  spread  far  be¬ 
yond  it.  A  road  was  made  to  the  new 
ground,  and  was  called  Burying  Ground 
Road,  and  up  this  road  passed  many 
a  sad  procession  bearing  to  their  last 
resting  place,  “  the  homeless  grave  in 
lone,  barbatic  land,”  many  a  one  who 
“  died  for  England.” 

A  writer  of  that  period,  Sophia  Gold- 
borne,  in  a  lively  book  entitled,  ”  Hart¬ 
ley  House,  Calcutta,”  published  in 
1789.  wrote  : — 

Funerals  are  indeed  solemn  and  affecting 
things  at  Calcutta,  no  hearses  being  here  in¬ 
troduced  or  hired  mourners  employed,  for,  as 
it  often  happens  in  the  gay  circles,  that  a 
friend  is  dined  with  one  day  and  the  next  in 
eternity,  the  feelings  are  interested,  the  sen¬ 
sations  awful,  and  the  mental  question  for  the 
period  of  interment  at  least,  which  will  be  to¬ 
morrow’s  victim  V  The  departed  one  of  what¬ 
ever  rank  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders  (like 
walking  funerals  in  England),  and  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  gentlemen  equally  numerous  and  re¬ 
spectable  from  the  extent  of  genteel  connec¬ 
tions  following,  the  well-situated  and  the  wor¬ 
thy  being  universally  esteemed  and  caressed 
while  living,  and  lamented  when  dead. 

The  same  writer,  describing  the 
cemeteries,  of  which  there  are  two,  one 


on  either  side  of  the  broad  tree-shaded 
road,  the  old  Burying  Ground  Road, 
now  Park  Street,  wrote  : — 

Obelisks,  pagodas,  etc.,  are  erected  at  great 
expense,  and  the  whole  spot  is  surrounded  by 
as  well  turned  a  w’alk  as  those  you  traverse  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  ornamented  with  a 
double  row  of  aromatic  trees,  which  afford  a 
solemn  and  beautiful  shade  ;  in  a  word,  not 
old  Windsor  Churchyard,  with  all  its  cypress 
and  yew's,  is  in  the  smallest  degree  compar¬ 
able  to  them. 

Time  has  dealt  ha’’dly  with  the  old 
Calcutta  burial-grounds,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  spot  of  more  sad¬ 
dening  and  melancholy  interest.  The 
immense  obelisks  and  pagodas,  weather- 
stained  and  marred,  rise  dark  and 
gloomy  in  endless  succession  ;  they 
shoulder  each  other  in  crowded  ranks, 
and  where  the  larger  structures  have 
left  the  least  space  a  small  tomb  has 
been  edged  in,  till  it  is  often  impossible 
to  approach  a  particular  monument 
without  climbing  on  its  neighbor. 

The  cemeteries  are  surrounded  by 
high  walls  and  tall  trees,  and  the  sound 
of  the  traffic  of  the  busy  streets  beyond 
comes  in  a  subdued  murmur,  while 
faint  and  sweet  may  be  borne  to  the 
listening  ear  the  soft,  far  chimes  of  the 
distant  cathedral  clock.  The  burning 
Indian  sun  forbids  a  visit  to  the  ceme¬ 
teries  during  the  day,  and  it  is  usually 
in  the  sad  evening  hour  that  the  stran¬ 
ger  paces  the  quiet  walks,  with  the 
level  rays  of  the  golden  sun  casting 
long  shadows  across  his  path,  and  a 
faint  aromatic  smell  rising  from  the 
brown  earth  and  the  thick  coarse  grass, 
to  greet  the  cool  evening  air  after  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  day.  The  shrill 
voices  of  the  little  brown  children  at 
play  in  the  neighboring  native  home¬ 
steads  come  softened  by  distance  ;  the 
brown  kites  wheel  in  the  evening  air, 
and  the  gaunt  form  of  a  jackal  may 
skulk  away  among  the  tombs :  no 
other  sign  of  life  disturbs  the  precincts 
devoted  to  death. 

Down  the  long  Burying  Ground 
Road,  on  a  sultry  April  morning  in 
1704,  moved  a  procession  of  all  that 
was  highest  and  best  in  Calcutta  society, 
paying  the  last  tribute  of  honor  .and  re¬ 
spect  to  one  who  had  won  honor  .and  re¬ 
spect  in  a  fuller  me.asure  than  is  grant¬ 
ed  to  most.  Sir  Willi.am  Jones,  the 
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great  Oriental  scholar,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in 
Bengal,  was  laid  to  his  rest  in  the  South 
Park  Street  Burying  Ground  on  April 
28,  1794.  Far  away  in  his  native  land 
his  monument  stands  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  but  the  lofty  obelisk  that 
marks  his  grave  towers  up  to  the 
brazen  Indian  sky  under  which  he 
carried  out  the  great  labors  of  his  life, 
and  bears  the  following  noble  inscrip¬ 
tion,  written  by  himself  : — 

Here  was  deposited  the  mortal  part  of  a 
mau  who  feared  God,  but  not  death,  and 
maintained  independence,  but  sought  not 
riches  ;  who  thought  none  below  him  but  the 
base  and  unjust,  none  above  him  but  the  wise 
and  virtuous  ;  who  loved  his  parents,  kindred, 
friends,  and  countrj'  with  an  ardor  which  was 
the  chief  source  of  all  his  pleasures  and  all 
his  pains  ;  and  who,  having  devoted  his  life 
to  their  service  and  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  resigned  it  calmly,  giving  glory  to  his 
Creator,  wishing  peace  on  earth,  and  with 
good-will  to  all  creatures  on  the  twenty-sev¬ 
enth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-four. 

On  a  separate  tablet  is  the  simple 
record  : — 

Sir  William  Jones,  Kt ,  died  the  27th  April, 
1794,  aged  forty-seven  years  and  seven  months. 

Although  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
Sir  William  Jones  died,  the  following 
extracts  from  an  unpublished  private 
diary  of  the  time  bring  vividly  before 
us  the  almost  passionate  sorrow  that 
was  evoked  among  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  Calcutta  by  his  death  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors,  which,  as  Dean  Mil  man  has 
said,  “  first  opened  the  poetry  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  Indian  Empire  to  wonder¬ 
ing  Europe.”  It  may  be  premised  that 
Lady  Jones  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
India  for  her  health,  and  Sir  William 
was  living  alone  in  his  house  at  Garden 
Reach  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir 
John  Shore,  afterward  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  was  Governor-General,  and  had 
a  ”  garden-house”  at  Garden  Reach. 

b  April  21lh,  1794.  —Received  the  news  that 
Sir  William  Jones  was  no  more  !  I  confess  it 
struck  me  severely,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  grief,  I  almost  cursed  my  own  existence  to 
think  that  such  really  great  and  good  men  as 
he  should  be  snatched  away,  while  the  wicked 
and  ignorant  are  permitted  not  only  to  walk 
this  planet,  but  to  commit  their  depredations 
upon  it !  Whatever  is,  is  right !, 


April  28</t. — Arose  at  5.  W.  and  I  rode  on 
horseback  to  the  west  of  the  Fort,  round  by 
the  eastward  to  Chowringhee,  where  we  wait¬ 
ed  upward  of  an  hour  to  see  the  funeral  of  Sir 
William  Jones  pass  by.  All  the  European 
troops  in  garrison  were  there  with  clubbed 
arms. 

April  30th. — Had  a  conversation  this  day 
with  R.  about  Sir  William  Jones,  whose  la¬ 
mented  death  lays  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  ill  for  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  (or  rather  complained  of  being  ill 
about  that  period)  before  his  death.  That 
Dr.  Hare  .  .  .  found  a  tumor  as  big  as  bis 
list ;  inquiring  when  this  came,  he  said  it  ap¬ 
peared  about  four  or  live  months  ago,  but 
that,  as  it  came  of  itself,  he  imagined  it  would 
go  away  in  the  same  manner,  and  bad  taken 
no  notice  of  it,  only  by  way  of  exercise  had 
walked  every  day  before  his  carriage  to  and 
from  the  garden  (to  attend  Court)  upward  of 
four  miles.  On  being  asked  if  it  had  not  been 
very  painful,  he  replied  that  it  bad  been  so 
very  severe  that  he  woul  1  not  go  through  such 
another  period  for  all  the  riches  and  honors 
in  the  world  !  On  hearing  this,  one  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  cry  out,  “  Oh  !  the  weakneas  of  a  strong 
mind  !”  He  said  he  thought  it  beneath  him 
to  let  the  mind  bend  to  the  pain  of  the  body. 
He  must  have  been  delirious  much  longer 
than  they  think,  as  he  would  not  let  any  one 
approach  him,  not  even  his  favorite  slave  boy, 
Otho.  Sir  John  Shore  had  even  offered  to  sit 
up  with  him,  but  he  answered  that  he  was  bet¬ 
ter,  and  bis  mind  quite  easy.  On  Saturday 
night  the  doctors  thought  him  better,  and  had 
recommended  him  to  go  home  either  on  the 
Boddington  or  Sugar-cane  (Botany  Bay  ships), 
by  which  time  they  hoped  to  have  him  able 
to  undertake  the  voyage,  proposing  first  to 
salivate  him.  Early  on  Sunday  morning  the 
consomahTHu  over  to  Sir  John  Shore's  and  said 
his  master  was  “  mad,”  by  which  he  under¬ 
stood  he  was  delirious,  and  accordingly  went 
there  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  Abercromby, 
the  General.  Just  as  they  came  to  the  prem¬ 
ises,  another  servant  came  out  and  said  that, 
since  the  consomah  had  left  the  house,  Sir 
William  had  called  for  a  dish  of  tea,  drunk  it, 
and  died  !  On  their  entrance,  they  found  him 
reclining  on  the  couch,  his  head  against  his 
right  hand,  and  the  forefinger  upward  toward 
his  forehead,  bis  usual  attitude  ;  his  extremi¬ 
ties  were  warm.  Thus  ended  the  mortal  career 
of  that  truly  great  man.  Sir  William  Jones, 

Just  eleven  months  before  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Jones’  death,  a  very  different  type 
of  man,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robeit 
Kyd,  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  same  ceme¬ 
tery.  Colonel  Kyd  was  a  devoted  and 
eminent  botanist,  and  it  was  due  to  his 
exertions  that  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  Calcutta,  was  established  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  178G,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  into  Bengal  of 
plants  and  trees  of  economic  value. 
Colonel  Kyd  was  Military  Secretary  to 
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Government,  and  resided  at  his  gar¬ 
den-house  at  Shaliinar,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  llooghly  to  Calcutta,  lie 
appears  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the 
place,  for  in  his  will,  dated  a  week  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  gave  detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  up  keep  of  his  garden  and 
establishment  until  the  return  of  his 
relative  and  heir.  Major,  afterward 
General,  Alexander  Kyd.  Colonel  Kyd 
also  desired,  in  earnest  and  pathetic 
terms  that  show  how  his  last  thoughts 
clung  to  the  place  where  he  had  no 
doubt  spent  many  days  of  quiet  happi¬ 
ness,  that  his  remains  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  earth  in  his  own  garden  at  a 
spot  which  he  indicated,  privately  and 
without  military  honors.  This  wish 
was,  however,  disregarded  ;  it  was 
probably  felt  that  it  would  be  improper 
to  allow  so  distinguished  and  honored 
a  servant  of  the  Company  to  be  laid  in 
unconsecrated  ground,  and  his  funeral, 
which  was  ordered  by  Government, 
took  place  with  military  honors  in  the 
South  Park  Street  Cemetery.  Possibly 
as  a  concession  to  his  expressed  wishes, 
neither  monument  nor  tablet  was  placed 
over  his  grave,  which,  left  thus  unpro¬ 
tected,  was  soon  obliterated  by  the  de¬ 
structive  agencies  ever  at  work  in  the 
Indian  climate.  In  later  years  a  well 
was  sunk  on  the  very  spot,  and  the 
dead  man’s  last  wish  for  an  obscure 
grave  has  thus  been  granted. 

A  handsome  monument,  a  funeral 
nrn,  sculptured  in  white  marble  by 
Banks,  occupies  a  central  position  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  and  keeps  in  re¬ 
membrance  the  name  of  the  founder. 

There  are  three  tombs  in  the  Park 
Street  cemeteries  wdiich  are  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  English  literature  ;  they 
are  those  of  Miss  Bose  Aylmer,  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  James  Achilles  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  and  of  Kichmond  Thackeray. 

It  was  Rose  Aylmer’s  early  death 
which  inspired  Walter  Savage  Landor’s 
beautiful  lines  :  — 

Ah  !  what  avails  the  scepln  d  race  ? 

Ah  !  what  the  form  divine  ? 

■yVhat  every  virtue,  every  grace  ? 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 
May  weep  but  never  see, 

A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 

Rose  Aylmer  went  to  India  to  her 


aunt.  Lady  Russell,  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Russell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Calcutta  ;  and  it  was 
while  living  in  their  house  in  Chow- 
ringhee  that  she  died  on  March  20, 
1800,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years. 
The  event  was  announced  in  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Gazette  in  the  following  terms  : — 

On  Sunday  last,  at  the  house  of  her  uncle. 
Sir  Henry  Russell,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
possession  of  every  accomplishment  that  could 
gladden  and  embellish  life,  deplored  by  her 
relatives  and  regretted  by  a  society  of  which 
she  was  the  brightest  ornament,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Miss  Aylmer. 

The  monument  over  Miss  Aylmer’s 
grave  is  symbolical  of  the  beautiful 
young  life  cut  short — a  graceful  taper¬ 
ing  pillar,  wreathed  wilh  drooping 
roses,  joining  inverted  torches.  The 
monument  has  been  recently  restored, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  other  t  wo  tombs  are  in  the  North 
Park  Street  Cemetery,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Park  Street  to  the 
South  Ground.  Here,  in  1805,  was 
buried  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Achil¬ 
les  Kirkpatrick,  the  brilliant  soldier- 
administrator  of  Hyderabad  ;  but  the 
closest  search  among  the  crowded  and 
time-worn  tombs  has  failed  to  identify 
his  monument.  As  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  the  Ni/ani  of  Hyderabad, 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  rendered  most 
valuable  services  to  the  Government 
under  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and 
firmly  established  the  British  autboiity 
in  that  State.  At  Hyderabad,  Kirk¬ 
patrick  contracted  a  marriage  with  a 
beautiful  young  Begum  who  had  lost 
her  heart  to  the  handsome  young  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  who  threatened  to  take 
her  own  life  if  he  refused  to  listen  to 
her  suit.  A  full  account  of  Kirkpat¬ 
rick’s  romantic  marriage,  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  appeared  in 
Blacku'ooeV s  Magazine  some  three  years 
ago,  and  gave  many  interesting  details. 
There  were  two  children  of  the  mar¬ 
riage — a  boy  and  a  girl — and  in  1805, 
when  they  wei'e  three  and  five  years  old 
respectively,  Kirkpatrick  sent  them  to 
England  to  his  parents.  He  and  his 
Princess  accompanied  the  children  to 
Madras,  where  they  placed  them  on 
board  the  homeward-bound  ship,  and 
Kirkpatrick  then  proceeded  to  Calcutta 
to  confer  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
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new  Governor-General.  In  Calcutta, 
Kirkpatrick’s  long  failing  health  broke 
down,  and  he  died  there  on  October 
15,  1805.  A  handsome  monument  was 
erected  in  St.  John’s  Church  to  his 
memory  by  his  father  and  brothers, 
bearing  the  same  inscription  as  was 
placed  on  his  tomb. 

To  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Achilles  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company’s  Military  Establishment  at 
Fort  St.  George,  who.  after  filling  the  distin- 
guished  station  of  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
Hyderabad  upward  of  nine  years,  and  success¬ 
fully  conducting  during  that  period  rarious 
important  negotiations,  died  at  Calcutta,  15th 
October,  1805,  aged  41  years.  This  monument 
is  erected  by  his  ahiicted  father  and  brothers. 

The  poor  young  Begum  returned  to 
her  splendid  home,  desolate  at  once  of 
husband  and  children,  and  died  a  few 
years  later.  Tlie  children  grew  up 
under  the  care  of  their  relatives  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  girl  was  the  beautiful 
Kitty  Kiikpatiick  who  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  Carlyle,  and  of  whom 
he  wrote  in  his  reminiscences  describ¬ 
ing  his  first  sight  of  her  when  on  a 
visit  to  Edward  Irving  and  his  wife  : — 

Dash  of  a  brave  carriage  driving  up,  and 
entry  of  a  strangely  coiuplexioned  young  lady 
with  soft,  brown  eyes,  and  floods  of  bronze-red 
hair,  rather  a  pretty  looking,  smiling,  and 
amiable,  though  most  foreign  bit  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  kindly  splendor,  whom  they  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  name  of  “  dear  Kitty.”  Kitty 
Kirkpatrick,  Charles  Duller’ s  cousin  or  half¬ 
cousin,  Mrs.  Strachey’s  full  cousin,  with 
whom  she  lived  ;  her  birth,  as  I  afterward 
found,  an  Indian  romance.  Mother  a  sublime 
Begum,  father  a  ditto  English  official,  mutu¬ 
ally  adoring,  wedding,  living  withdraw’n  in 
their  own  private  Paradise,  romance  famous 
in  the  East.  A  very  singular  “  dear  Kitty,” 
who  seemed  bashful  withal  and  soon  went 
away,  twitching  off  in  the  lobby  as  I  could  no¬ 
tice,  not  without  wonder,  the  loose  label  which 
was  sticking  to  my  trunk  or  bag,  still  there  as 
she  tripped  past,  and  carrying  it  off  in  her 
pretty  hand. 

Again  Carlyle  wrote  : — 

Mrs.  Strachey,  Mrs.  Buller’s  j'ounger  sister, 
took  to  me  from  the  first  nor  ever  swerved. 
It  strikes  me  now  more  than  it  then  did  she 
silently  could  have  liked  to  see  “  dear  Kitty” 
and  myself  come  together,  and  so  continue 
near  her,  both  of  us,  through  life,  'fhe  good, 
kind  soul  !  And  Kitty,  too,  was  charming  in 
her  beautiful  Begum  sort,  had  wealth  abun 
dant,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  charmed, 
none  knows.  She  had  one  of  the  prettiest 
smiles,  a  visible  sense  of  humor,  the  slight 
merry  curl  of  the  upper  lip  (right  side  of  it 


only),  the  carriage  of  her  head  and  eyes  on 
such  occasions,  the  quaint  little  things  she 
said  in  that  kind,  and  her  low-toned,  hearty 
laugh  were  noticeable.  This  was  perhaps  her 
most  spiritual  quality,  of  developed  intellect 
she  had  not  much,  though  not  wanting  in  dis¬ 
cernment  ;  amiable,  affectionate,  graceful, 
might  be  called  attractive,  not  slim  enough 
for  the  title  pretty,  not  tall  enough  for  beauti¬ 
ful,  had  something  low-voiced,  languidly  har¬ 
monious,  loved  perfumes,  etc.,  a  half-Begum 
in  short,  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  semi- 
oriental  English  woman. 

Close  to  where  Kirkpatrick  was  laid 
ill  his  soldier-grave  is  the  tomb  where, 
ten  years  later,  was  buried  the  civilian 
Kichmond  Thackeray,  the  father  of 
the  great  English  novelist.  The  son 
of  an  earlier  William  Makepeace  Thack¬ 
eray,  who  had  also  been  a  Bengal  civil¬ 
ian,  Richmond  Thackeray,  came  out  to 
India  in  the  Company’s  Civil  Service, 
in  1798,  when  he  was  si.\teen  years  of 
age.  Some  ten  years  later  he  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Secretariat  in 
Calcutta,  and  there  he  married  Miss 
Becher,  daughter  of  another  old  civil¬ 
ian  family,  whose  name  is  found,  like 
that  of  most  Indian  families,  in  station 
burial-grounds  all  over  the  country. 
In  July,  1811,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  was  born,  tradition  says,  in 
the  house  that  is  now  the  Armenian 
convent ;  and  before  the  child  was  a 
year  old  his  parents  left  Calcutta  for 
the  pleasant  suburb  of  Alipore.  There 
they  lived  in  the  house  which  was  then, 
and  is  still,  the  official  residence  of  the 
Collector  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergun- 
nahs,  and  which,  though  altered  and 
enlarged,  is  substantially  the  same 
house  that  was  the  garden-house  of 
Philip  Francis  during  the  seven  years 
of  his  Indian  career.  In  this  house 
Richmond  'J’hackeray  died  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1815,  when  his  little  son  was  only 
four  yeais  old,  and  from  there  his 
funeral  procession  passed  down  the  oft- 
trodden  road  to  the  Park  Street  Burial- 
ground. 

A  heavy  masonry  monument  marks 
the  grave,  and  bears  this  record  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Richmond  Thackeray, 
E^q  ,  late  on  the  Bengal  Establishment  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Companj',  who  expired 
on  the  13th  September,  1815,  at  the  prema¬ 
ture  age  of  32  years,  10  months,  and  23  days. 
To  the  'oest  endowments  of  the  understanding, 
and  to  the  purest  principles  in  public  life,  he 
united  all  I  he  social  and  tender  affections  ; 
under  the  influence  of  these  moral  and  intel- 
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lectaal  qualities,  he  ever  maintained  the  char, 
acter  of  a  public  oiucer  with  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  credit  to  himself,  and  discharged  in  a 
manner  not  less  exemplary  the  duties  w’hich 
devolved  upon  him  in  the  several  relations  of 
private  life.  To  transmit  to  posterity  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  these  virtues,  the  present  monument 
has  been  erected  by  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  contemplating  the  habitual  exercise 
of  them  in  the  varied  character  of  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend. 

Standing  back  against  the  brick  wall 
of  the  cemetery,  and  hemmed  in  by 
other  monuments  all  dark,  and  grimy, 
and  time  stained,  is  the  tomb  of  Will¬ 
iam  Jones,  who  in  the  eaily  years  of 
the  century  was  known  in  Calcutta  as 
(Juru  Jones,  the  teacher,  the  wise  man. 
Arriving  in  Calcutta,  in  1800,  a  friend¬ 
less  adventurer,  Jones  spent  the  first 
years  of  his  life  in  India  as  a  mechanic, 
from  which  circumstance  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  a  man  of  poor 
oiigin.  His  attainments,  however, 
show  him  to  have  been  no  common 
mechanic,  and  give  color  to  a  romantic 
story  which  identifies  him  with  the  lost 
heir  to  an  Irish  dukedom.  The  tale 
runs  that  William  Jones  was  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  the  last  duke,  who  left  his 
home  on  account  of  family  quarrels  ; 
that  he  sailed  for  India,  then  the  Land 
of  Promise  to  every  bold  y  oung  adven¬ 
turer,  and  there  he  consistently  con¬ 
cealed  liis  identity  and  made  his  own 
career.  His  father’s  and  brother’s 
deaths  made  the  ti riant  son  the  heir  ; 
but,  even  if  he  knew  the  fact,  he  made 
no  sign,  and,  failing  his  return,  the 
title  lapsed,  the  missing  heir  dying  in 
Calcutta,  honored  and  mourned  for  his 
own  sake,  his  high  lineage  unknown 
and  unsuspected. 

As  the  discoverer  of  coal  in  India, 
Jones  has  strong  claim  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  As  an  engineer,  mechanic,  and 
architect,  he  did  good  service,  and  it 
w'as  his  professional  skill,  joined  to  his 
clear  judgment  and  sterling  worth, 
that  won  him  the  title  of  Guru  among 
his  friends.  In  1820  Jones  undertook 
the  building  of  Pishop’s  College  at 
Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  now  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Engineering  College,  and  it 
w'as  while  superintending  the  work,  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  that  he 
W'as  struck  by  the  sun,  and  died  Sep¬ 
tember  23, 1821,  aged  44  years.  Bishop 
Middleton,  the  founder  of  the  college, 


who  himself  died  the  following  year 
without  seeing  the  completion  of  the 
work,  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on 
the  death  of  William  Jones,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  beautiful  college  as  being 
a  noble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
its  architect. 

Just  by  Guru  Jones’  tomb  is  a  little 
wicket  w'hich  leads  to  that  portion  of 
the  cemetery  known  as  the  Mission 
Burial-ground,  and  here  is  the  heavy 
and  hideous  masonry  structure,  paint¬ 
ed  a  vivid  dark  blue,  which  is  the  vault 
of  the  Kiernanders,  where  sleeps  the 
founder  of  the  family,  the  Reverend 
John  Zachariah  Kiernander,  the  first 
Protestanr,  Missionary  to  Bengal,  who 
preceded  by  thirty-five  years  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Dr.  Carey. 

Kiernander  was  a  Swede  by  birth, 
and  went  to  India,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  in  1740.  He 
was  for  eighteen  years  employed  in  the 
Mission  in  Southern  India,  from  where 
he,  in  1158,  proceeded  to  Calcutta, 
with  the  approval,  if  not  at  the  invita¬ 
tion,  of  Clive,  to  establish  the  first 
Protestant  Mission  in  Bengal.  In  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Kiernander  worked  for  tw'enty- 
eight  years  chiefly  among  the  degraded 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  come  to  Bengal  in  large  numbers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were 
sunk  in  depths  of  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  vice  far  below  the  heathen. 
Altogether,  Kiernander,  during  the 
years  of  his  mission  work  in  Calcutta, 
baptized  two  hundred  converts  from 
Hinduism  and  three  hundred  Portu¬ 
guese  and  other  Roman  Catholics. 

Kiernander  was  twice  married,  and 
both  his  wives  had  money  and  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  him  in  his  work  ; 
he  also  received  a  legacy  from  his 
brother.  "With  the  means  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  he  built  a  church  for  his  mis¬ 
sion  congregation,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Beth  Tephilla  or  House  of 
Prayer,  but  it  has  always  been  known 
as  the  Old  or  Mission  Church.  This 
church  was  completed  in  1770,  and  is 
the  oldest  Protestant  church  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  the  second  oldest  sacred  edifice, 
the  oldest  being  the  Armenian  Church 
of  St.  Kazareth,  built  in  1720,  which 
escaped  destruction  during  the  siege 
and  Mohammedan  occupation  of  Cal- 
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ciittain  1756,  when  the  English  Church 
of  St.  Ann  was  utterly  destroyed. 
Kiernander  fell  into  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  in  his  old  age,  due  to  the  reckless¬ 
ness  and  inexperience  of  his  son,  to 
whom  he  entrusted  his  affairs  during 
his  temporary  blindness  from  cataract. 
The  church,  as  private  property,  was 
attached  by  his  creditors,  but  was  re¬ 
leased  on  the  payment  by  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a  sum 
of  ten  thousand  rupees.  Mr.  Grant 


lodged  the  property  thus  acquired, 
which  included  church,  school-house, 
and  burial-ground,  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  by  whose  successors  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  present  day. 

Kiernander  died  in  Calcutta,  in  1799, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight 
years,  having  had  the  happiness  of  see¬ 
ing  the  Mission  he  had  founded  pros¬ 
perous  and  flourishing. — Gentleman'' s 
Magazine. 


ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 

BY  F.  REGINALD  STATHAM. 


WiiAT  is  a  “  man  of  letters”  ?  The 
question  is  not  an  inappropriate  one  to 
jiut  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
this  essay.  For  when,  some  fifteen 
years  ago  and  more,  it  was  suggested, 
to  the  distinguished  editor  of  a  certain 
series  of  volumes  dealing  with  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Men  of  Letters”  that  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  might  well  find  a  place  in  that 
series,  the  reply  was  substantially  nega¬ 
tive.  ‘‘  I  know,”  the  editor  remarked, 
‘‘  that  some  of  my  friends  think  Clough 
ought  to  be  included,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  agree  with  them  or  to  re¬ 
gard  Clough  as  belonging  to  the  family 
of  ‘  men  of  letters.’  ” 

An  opinion  of  this  kind,  proceeding 
from  so  authoritative  a  source,  com¬ 
mands  attention.  What  is  a  “  man  oi 
letters”  ?  And  if  Clough  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  fraternity  of  “  men  of  let¬ 
ters,”  why  did  he  not  belong  to  it  ?  If 
we  might  regard  the  expression,  ”  a 
man  of  letters,”  as  indicating  one  to 
whom  literature  is  his  business — and 
the  definition  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  recommend  it— then  certainly 
Clough  did  not  fall  within  this  cate¬ 
gory.  To  him  literature  was  anything 
but  a  business.  It  might  be  said  that 
very  little  indeed  that  came  from  his 
pen  was  written  for' the  sake  of  writing 
it,  and  that  whatever  he  wrote  for  the 
sake  of  writing  it  was,  as  a  rule,  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  charm  that  breathes  from  so 
much  of  his  work. 

It  may  be  accepted,  then,  without 
much  difficulty,  that  a  “  man  of  let¬ 
ters”  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  not, 


and  that  his  exclusion  from  the  series 
of  volumes  alluded  to  above  was  a 
proper  exclusion.  That  point  being 
disposed  of,  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  it  is  that  gives  particular  interest 
to  the  life  and  individuality  of  a  man 
who,  though  known  to  the  world  ^al¬ 
most  solely  through  his  contributions 
to  literature,  was  yet  not  a ‘‘ man  of 
letters.”  That  there  is  a  particular 
interest  attaching  to  his  life  and  his  in¬ 
dividuality  there  can  be  no  (question  ; 
for  while  wo  have  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  of  living  critics  denying 
him  a  place  in  the  pantheon  sacred  to 
‘‘  men  of  letters,”  we  have  another  ac¬ 
complished  critic,  who  was  living  till  a 
few  years  ago— Matthew  Arnold — re¬ 
garding  him  with  an  affectionate  rever¬ 
ence  hardly  less  striking  than  that 
which  the  author  of  In  Memoriani  felt 
toward  the  friend  who  inspired  that 
noblest  of  elegies. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  in  no  re¬ 
spect  a  “  man  of  letters.”  Literature 
was  not  his  business.  It  docs  not  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  may  have  to 
deal  with  his  life  and  his  work  to  be 
compelled  to  trace  out  a  perhaps  sordid 
and  coarse  personality  beneath  the 
robes  of  an  almost  regal  success  in  the 
world  of  letters.  There  is  little  that 
Clough  has  left  us  that  is  not  trans¬ 
parent  and  natui'al.  But  within  this 
we  find  so  attractive  a  personality  that 
we  may  trerhaps  be  in  some  danger  of 
exaggerating  the  merely  literary  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  forms  through  which  that 
personality  expressed  itself.  We  find 
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that  personality  ever  most  sensitively 
alive  to  everything  in  nature  that  is 
gentle  and  beautiful,  ever  tenderly  tol¬ 
erant  toward  every  kind  of  human  de¬ 
fect  or  shortcoming,  but  at  the  same 
time  severely  and  inexorably  just  tow¬ 
ard  itself,  it  is  this  mixing  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  severity,  coupled  as  it  is  with 
the  utmost  sensitiveness  to  every  beau¬ 
tiful  and  ennobling  impression,  that 
gives  the  distinctive  charm  to  one  of  the 
very  few  men  of  the  present  century 
who  can  claim  to  be  studied,  not  for 
what  they  did,  but  for  what  they  were. 
It  is  recorded  of  Clough  that  when  at 
Oxford  he  was  noted  for  the  Spartan 
simplicity  of  his  manner  of  living — a 
simplicity  that  led  him  to  dispense  with 
fires  in  his  rooms  during  even  the  se¬ 
verest  weather.  This  Spartan  simplic¬ 
ity  in  respect  of  physical  surroundings 
was  in  exact  keeping  with  his  mental 
treatment  of  himself.  He  would  admit 
to  his  mind  no  illusion,  however  com¬ 
fortable. 

“  Play  no  tricks  upon  thyself,  O  man  ; 

Let  fact  be  fact,  and  life  the  thing  it  can.” 

That  was  the  maximum  upon  which  he 
acted,  following  the  light  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  sincerity,  no  matter  where  it  might 
lead  him.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  in¬ 
deed  would  it  be  just,  to  characterize 
the  present  time  as  an  age  of  shams. 
An  age  that  has,  with  all  its  shortcom¬ 
ings,  accomplished  so  much  that  is  real 
cannot  with  justice  be  thus  spoken  of. 
Nevertheless,  having  regard  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  intensity  of  competition,  and 
to  the  very  general  acceptance  of  mere 
success  as  a  test  of  merit,  it  ought  to 
be,  and  can  hardly  help  being,  service¬ 
able  to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  example 
of  one  man  at  any  rate,  a  man  intel¬ 
lectually  gifted  far  above  the  average, 
to  whom  success  was  nothing,  and  to 
whom  absolute  and  unswerving  sincer¬ 
ity  to  his  ideals  of  thought  and  conduct 
was  everything. 

How  (iid  this  nature,  this  attractive 
and  striking  individuality,  come  to  be 
developed  ?  What  was  there  belonging 
to  it  by  heredity,  what  was  there  from 
time  to  time  in  its  environment,  that 
combined  to  produce  such  a  result  ? 
The  stock  from  which  Clough  sprang 
was  on  both  sides  a  little  remarkable. 
The  Cloughs  were  an  old  Welsh  family 
whose  representative  stood  well  in  the 


country  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  era  of  English  mercantile  expan¬ 
sion,  w’hile  his  mother  belonged  to  one 
of  those  old  Yorkshire  families,  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  backbone 
of  English  nationality.  One  seems, 
through  the  glimpses  afforded  by  very 
fragmentary  biographical  recollections, 
to  get  an  impression  of  the  father, 
James  Butler  Clough,  as  a  man  not  too 
successful  in  the  business — that  of  a 
cotton  merchant  in  Liverpool  and 
Charleston — which  he  had  adopted,  his 
lack  of  marked  success,  even  in  days 
when  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
for  every  man  to  become  a  millionaire, 
being  not  improbably  associated  with  a 
sensitiveness  that  disabled  him  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  more  risky 
chances  of  commercial  speculation. 
The  somewhat  prolonged  absences  from 
his  family,  who  were  left  at  Charleston 
while  he  was  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as 
general  changes  of  residence  from  Liv¬ 
erpool  to  Charleston,  from  Charleston 
back  to  Liverpool,  and  tinally  from 
Liverpool  to  Charleston  again,  seem  in¬ 
dicative  of  some  degree  of  family  un¬ 
certainty  and  anxiety.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  was  perhaps  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  ruling  influence  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  should  come  from  the  mother’s  side. 
There  can  be  no  (|uestion  that  this  was 
the  inllnence  that  did  most  to  mould 
the  character  and  tix  the  intellectual 
bent  of  the  child  who,  before  he  was 
seven  years  old,  was  regarded  as  the 
genius  of  the  family.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  conscience,  the  love  of  lofty 
and  heroic  ideals,  came  naturally  to  a 
boy  of  Clough’s  imaginative  and  sensi¬ 
tive  temperament.  Possibly,  too,  the 
influence  of  climate  was  not  without  its 
effect.  Those  who  as  children  have 
lived  in  a  semi-tropical  atmospheie 
have  not  seldom  been  known  to  develop 
in  later  years  what  may  be  called  an  in¬ 
tellectual  laziness.  The  picture  one 
gets  of  him,  as  a  boy  of  eight,  lying  on 
his  bed  through  the  hot  afternoons  in 
Charleston,  devouring  books  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  travel,  seems  a  little  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  certain  physical  incapacity  for 
that  life  of  hard  competition  which 
was  to  him  in  after-life  so  repulsive, 
and  yet  which  is  usually  the  price  that 
has  to  be  paid  for  any  marked  success. 
One  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that 
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when  Clough,  in  the  epilogue  to  his 
Dipsyclms,  speaks  sceptically  as  to  the 
existence  of  scruples  in  the  mind  of 
“  a  round-about  boy”  of  twelve  or  foiu*- 
teen,  “  with  his  three  meals  a  day  in¬ 
side  him,”  he  was  having  a  little  laugh 
at  himself.  For  certainly,  at  twelve 
or  fourteen,  that  was  exactly  what  he 
was  not,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  im¬ 
agine  his  mind  lighting  up  with  a  hu¬ 
morous  notion  that  it  might  have  been 
better  for  himself,  in  some  ways,  if  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  he  had  been  a  little 
more  “  round  about”  and  a  little  less 
scrupulous.  The  humorous  realization 
of  some  altogether  dilferent  self  is  a 
pastime  not  unknown  to  persons  of  an 
introspective  disposition. 

What  might  have  been  the  effect 
upon  the  life  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
if  he  had  remained  much  longer  the 
darling  of  an  affectionate  family  circle 
is  a  question  not  altogether  without  its 
interest.  Indications  do  not  seem  to 
be  wanting  that,  as  often  happens  with 
clever  boys  who  remain  long  at  home, 
he  was  inclined  to  become  a  little — 
what  shall  we  say?  Well,  perhaps  a 
little  “  old-mannish.”  That,  however, 
was  not  a  real  and  genuine  feature  of 
his  character,  which  found  itself  com¬ 
pletely  in  harmony  with  the  breezy  free¬ 
dom  and  manly  influences  that  were  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Rugby  of  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold.  To  Rugby  Clough  went  in  tlie 
summer  of  18:iJ9,  when  he  was  ten-and- 
'a-half  years  old — rather  young,  one 
would  think,  for  launching  into  the 
life  of  a  great  public  school.  Under 
the  influences  that  centred  at  Rugby, 
however,  his  nature  expanded  rapidly, 
the  possession  of  a  somewhat  delicate 
physique  proving  no  bar  to  his  taking 
part,  with  no  small  credit,  in  the  school 
games,  football  especially,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  his  name  has  been 
handed  down  as  that  of  the  best  goal¬ 
keeper  on  record.  And  here,  while  ac- 
quiiingan  increased  physical  and  moral 
robustness,  he  found  the  value  of  the 
early  literary  training  which  had  come 
to  him  in  the  old  days  at  Charleston. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ”  Ar¬ 
thur,”  the  delicate  boy  who  (igures  so 
effectively  in  'Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,  was  suggested  by  the  late  Dean 
Stanley.  There  was,  however,  another 
“  Arthur”  in  the  school  who  was.  quite 


as  capable  of  being  the  hero  of  the  in¬ 
cident  that  led  to  the  famous  fight  be¬ 
tween  Tom  Brown  and  ‘‘  Slogger”  Will¬ 
iams.  Certainly  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
by  reason  of  his  sensitive  nature  and 
his  early  acquaintance  with  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  from  its  poetical  side,  was  just 
the  sort  of  boy  one  might  expect  to  feel 
the  pathos  of  the  passage  he  was  set  to 
construe  in  class.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  it  was  his  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  and  admiration  of, 
the  legends  which  to  most  boys  who 
puzzle  over  a  lexicon  have  no  meaning 
or  existence  at  all,  that  enabled  him  to 
gain  that  reputation  for  sound  and  ele¬ 
gant  scholarship  which,  though  not 
nearly  as  profitable  as  it  might  have 
been,  followed  him  through  life. 

The  influence  of  Rugby,  the  Rugby 
penetrated  through  and  through  with 
the  moral  earnestness  of  Arnold,  made 
itself  felt  in  other  ways.  It  had  not 
been  merely  the  love  of  the  heroic  and 
romantic  in  literature  that  had  come  to 
Clough  through  the  early  influences  of 
home  life.  Coupled  with  this,  he  had 
acquired  a  high  sense  of  moral  duty 
and  moral  responsibility.  His  letters 
to  his  younger  brother,  George,  writ¬ 
ten  from  Rugby  in  1835,  when  he  was 
himself  realizing  the  responsibilities  at¬ 
taching  to  the  position  of  the  senior 
boys  in  a  great  school,  are  character¬ 
istic.  In  one  of  these  letters,  dated 
the  13th  September,  1835,  he  warns  his 
brother  against  being  indolent.  “  You 
recollect,”  he  says,  ”  what  I  told  you 
about  that  family  failing” — a  failing 
which  he  seems  disposed  to  attribute 
to  influences  from  his  mother’s  side  of 
the  family.  The  temptations  resulting 
from  constitutional  indolence  certainly 
beset  himself  ;  but  it  does  not  strike 
one  that  he  was  necessarily  correct  in 
regarding  this  constitutional  indolence 
as  proceeding  from  the  Yorkshire  Per¬ 
fects  and  not  from  the  Welsh  Cloughs. 
Here,  however,  is  a  passage  from  this 
same  letter  which  is  worth  quoting  : — 

“  No  donbt  you  will  feel  very  much  the  loss 
of  any'  one  to  talk  to  about  religion,  but  let  this, 
my  dear  George,  only  make  you  keep  more 
close  to  God:  and  if  still  .  .  .  you  want  some 
one  to  talk  to,  you  have  only  to  write  to  me, 
and  1  shall  be  sure  to  answer  you  within  a 
week  or  two.  Remember,  too,  that  if  the 
school  is  bad,  it  is  no  reason,  no  excuse,  for 
you  to  do  as  they  do.  Remember,  they  are 
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not  many,  and  Jesus  said  that  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump.  Now,  do  not  think 
that  I  am  telling  you  to  put  yourself  forward 
as  a  kind  of  apostle  or  missionary  to  them. 
Only  go  on  without  fearing  or  shrinking  in 
any  point  from  your  duty  ;  do  not  mind  their 
knowing  that  you  are  trying  to  serve  God.’’ 

In  some  respects,  perhaps,  that  is 
not  such  a  very  remarkable  letter. 
One  has  to  remember,  however,  when  it 
was  wiitlen  and  by  whom  it  was  wiit- 
ten.  It  was  written  at  a  time  when 
Arnold,  whose  traditions  have  come 
down  as  the  best  natural  inheritance  of 
alt  the  great  schools  in  England,  was 
regarded  as  an  educational  heretic, 
whose  aberrations  from  the  then  accept¬ 
ed  methods  of  school  discipline  were 
the  object  of  attack  by  Tory  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  Arnold’s  spirit  and  in¬ 
fluence  that  breathes  through  the  let¬ 
ter — a  letter,  too,  not  written  by  one 
who  had  failed  to  fall  into  his  place  as 
a  healthy  and  energetic  school-boy,  but 
by  one  who  was  a  leader  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  natural  activity  of 
school  life,  and  who  was  immensely 
popular  among  his  school-fellows.  In¬ 
deed,  he  found  this  popularity  a  little 
dangerous,  for  he  complains  in  one  of 
his  letters,  written  about  the  same 
period,  that  he  finds  “  associating  with 
fellows  for  their  good”  a  “  more  dan¬ 
gerous  employment”  than  he  had  looked 
for.  The  danger  lay  partly  in  the 
alternations  of  excitement  and  depres¬ 
sion  caused  by  the  conscious  efforts  on 
behalf  of  school-fellows  and  of  the 
school,  and  partly  by  the  calls  it  made 
upon  his  time,  lie  complains  that  he 
really  had  not  the  time  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  and  intimate  with  a  great  many  fel¬ 
lows.  “  And  here,”  he  adds,  “  is  an¬ 
other  advantage  on  the  side  of  evil, [that 
bad  characters  are  also  idle,  whereas 
good  characters  are  industrious,  so  that 
when  a  fellow  wants  a  companion  he  is 
much  more  likely  to  pitch  on  a  bad 
than  on  a  good  one.”  An  experience 
this,  surely,  which  Dr.  Watts  has  ex¬ 
pressed  more  epigrammatically. 

It  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  brilliant 
reputation  that  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
in  1837,  migrated  from  Rugby  to  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  winner  of  the  lialliol  schol¬ 
arship,  the  gainer  of  every  honor  which 
Rugby  could  bestow,  what  might  not 
be  hoped  from  him  ?  Certainly  no  one 
ever  went  into  residence  at  Oxford  bet¬ 


ter  qualified  to  fulfil  and  to  adorn  all 
the  traditions  that  cluster  round  the 
banks  of  the  Isis,  and  it  seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  if  he  had  fallen  upon  Oxford 
life  at  any  other  time  his  passion  for 
scholarship  would  have  proved  the 
dominating  influence  of  his  academical 
career.  Oxford,  however,  when  Clough 
came  into  residence,  in  October,  1837, 
was  not  the  Oxford  of  academic  calm. 
It  was  an  Oxford  agitated  and  rent  by 
the  whirlwind  of  the  Tractarian  move¬ 
ment.  The  prolonged  barometric  de- 
pi’ession,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  of  the 
Evangelical  school  of  thought — a  school 
originally  founded  in  much  earnestness 
and  through  much  suffering — had  in¬ 
vited  the  reaction  of  which  Newman 
was  the  chief  expression,  and  of  which 
the  High  Church  party,  now  covering 
nearly  the  whole  aiea  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  the  result.  How  was  it 
possible  for  such  a  nature  as  Clough’s 
not  to  be  interested  in  a  conflict  of  this 
kind  ?  With  him  the  passion  for 
scholarship  always  walked  side  by  side 
with  a  passion  for  truth  and  sincerity. 
The  boy  who  had,  at  the  ago  of  six¬ 
teen,  written,  to  his  younger  brother 
urging  him  not  to  be  afraid  to  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  “  trying  to  serve 
God,”  could  not,  in  the  maturer  life 
that  realizes  itself  so  rapidly  at  twenty, 
have  stood  still  on  the  brink  of  the 
tumult,  “  the  fringy  edges  of  the  fight,” 
contenting  himself  with  what  would 
have  seemed  to  him  a  mere  selfish  effort 
at  self-development.  He  was  bound  to 
plunge  into  “  the  pell  mell  of  men.” 
And  in  this  necessity  of  his  nature  lies 
the  true  answer  to  those  who,  like  his 
friend  Mr.  Ward,  have  regretted  that 
he  could  not  keep  himself  from  “  plung¬ 
ing  prematurely,”  as  they  expressed  it, 
”  into  the  theological  controversies 
then  so  rife  at  Oxford.”  Had  he  held 
himself  aloof,  he  might,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  friends,  have  been  saved  from 
all  injury  to  the  gradual  and  healthy 
growth  of  his  mind  and  character. 
”  It  is  my  own  very  strong  impres¬ 
sion,”  Mr.  Ward  has  written,  ”  that, 
had  this  been  permitted,  his  future 
course  of  thought  and  speculation 
would  have  been  essentially  different 
from  what  it  was  in  fact.  Drawn,  as  it 
were,  peremptorily,  when  a  young  man 
just  coming  up  to  college,  into  a  deci- 
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sion  upon  questions  the  most  important 
that  can  occupy  the  mind,  the  result 
was  not  surprising.  After  this  prema¬ 
ture  forcing  of  Clough’s  mind,  there 
came  a  reaction,  llis  intellectual  per¬ 
plexity  preyed  heavily  on  his  spirits, 
and  grievously  interfered  with  his 
studies.” 

All  which  may  be  true,  perfectly 
true ;  and  yet  one  feels  that,  true 
though  it  may  be,  it  misses  the  mark. 
It  reminds  one  of  Dominie  Sampson’s 
lament  over  the  restored  Harry  Ber¬ 
tram  :  “He  should  have  been  a  callig¬ 
rapher  ;  but  Heaven’s  will  be  done  !” 
In  what  field  of  thought,  in  what  kind 
of  a  theological  paddock,  would  those 
who  thus  alfectionately  deprecated  the 
influence  of  the  Tractarian  tempest 
have  wished  or  expected  to  find  their 
friend  ?  Clough  as  a  High  Church¬ 
man,  playing  tricks — as  he  would  have 
said — upon  himself,  would  have  been 
an  impossibility.  And  if  not  as  a 
High  Churchman,  then  as  what  ?  In 
what  other  field  could  the  friend  of 
Arthur  Stanley  and  Matthew  Arnold 
have  found  himself,  save  in  the  field  in 
which,  with  him  as  with  them,  earnest 
moral  and  intellectual  effort  were  the 
n.nin  thing— something  appi’oaching 
to  the  summum  piilchruu},  if  not  in¬ 
deed  the  summum  pulclirum  itself — and 
the  hold  upon  formularies  merely  sub¬ 
sidiary  ?  It  may  be  that  these  three, 
animated  by  the  same  cultured  earnest¬ 
ness,  though  differing  from  each  other 
in  respect  of  personal  idiosyncrasy, 
were  the  brightest  outcome  of  that  Ox¬ 
ford  tribulation — a  tribulation  which 
coincided,  in  point  of  time,  with  social 
and  political  tribulations  that  more  or 
less  affected  them  all.  Stanley,  with 
his  deep  religious  and  imaginative  na¬ 
ture,  not  altogether  unlonched  by 
something  of  the  mystic,  found  his 
place  at  Westminster,  where  ho  kept 
the  bridge  against  the  hosts  of  dog¬ 
matism,  burning  to  eradicate  alt  that 
savored  of  liberty  in  religious  thought. 
Arnold,  animated  by  a  sincere  and  cul¬ 
tured  disbelief  in  popular  movements 
and  popular  cries,  was  able  to  hold 
himself  aloof  from  upheavals,  the  force 
of  which  he  strangely  miscalculated.* 

*  There  is  a  characteristic  quotation  from 
Arnold  in  one  of  Clough’s  letters.  “  As  Matt 
says,  the  millennium  will  not  come  this  bout.”  It 


Clough,  however,  with  perhaps  a  deep¬ 
er  imagination  than  either,  and  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  conscientiousness  that  might 
almost  have  been  called  hyper-sensitive, 
could  not  have  tolerated  in  himself 
either  the  conformity  of  Stanley  or  the 
social  scepticism  of  Arnold.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  that  he  was  religious¬ 
ly  more  sincere  than  Stanley,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  socially  much  more 
earnest  than  Arnold.  Those,  moreover, 
who  appreciate  Clough  from  the  relig¬ 
ious  side  of  his  character,  and  depre¬ 
cate  the  sacrifices  he  made  in  his  anx¬ 
iety  to  clear  himself  from  any  suspicion 
of  religious  insincerity,  possibly  fail  to 
some  extent  to  realize  the  fact  that  so¬ 
cial  problems  occupied  even  a  wider 
space  in  his  mind  than  religious  prob¬ 
lems.  As  regards  religious  problems, 
his  ruling  principle  was  clear  and  com¬ 
plete — “  Let  fact  be  fact,  and  life  the 
thing  it  can.”  But  the  “  riddle  of  the 
painful  earth,’’  in  its  social  aspects, 
was  continually  attracting  him,  his  re¬ 
flections  leading  him  to  conclusions 
that  even  now  social  reformers  are  bare¬ 
ly  venturing  to  hint  at. 

“  How  shnll  I  laugh  and  sing  and  dance? 

My  very  heart  recoils, 

While  here  to  give  my  mirth  a  chance, 

A  hungry  brother  toils.'  ’ 

There  is  a  whole  system  of  Christian 
Socialism  in  those  lines,  which  find  a 
place  in  the  mouth  of  Dipsychus  ;  and 
though  Clough  was  not  actually  him¬ 
self  Dipsychus,  though  he  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  the  element  of  exaggeration  that 
was  needed  to  give  force  to  the  contrast 
in  what  is  perhaps  his  most  character¬ 
istic  work,  yet  he  was  near  enough  to 
the  spirit  of  his  sensitive-souled  hero 
to  feel  in  the  keenest  manner  the  pain 
of  the  social  inequalities  and  injustices 
that  he  found  floating  about  in  the 
world. 

Herein,  indeed,  in  his  deep  and  at 
limes  almost  painful  appreciation  of 
the  inequalities  and  unrealities  of  so¬ 
cial  existence  is  to  be  found  the  true 
key  to  Clough’s  work  and  character. 
A  religious  reformer,  a  religious  en- 


is  curious,  however,  that  this  sceptical  remark 
with  regard  to  the  millenuium  was  uttered 
just  about  the  time  when  Arnold,  according  to 
his  recently  published  letters,  had  limited  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church  to  five 
years. 
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thusiast,  he  never  could  have  been. 
With  him  these  matters  lay  far  too 
deep  to  be  dragged  into  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  arena  of  controversy.  He 
had  his  own  way  of  regarding  them, 
and  it  is  in  the  exquisite  sincerity  and 
profound  faith  that  possessed  him  that 
one  of  the  noblest  lessons  of  his  life  is 
to  be  found.  The  Spartan  simplicity 
of  his  dealings  with  himself,  his  resolve 
to  accept  no  idea  or  conviction  merely 
because  it  was  comfortable,  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  in  a  letter  written  to  his  sister 
in  1848,  just  after  he  had  resigned  his 
fellowship  : — 

‘‘  It  is  far  nobler,”  he  says,  ‘‘  to  tench  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  what  is  good  because  it  is  good  sim¬ 
ply  than  for  the  sake  of  any  future  reward. 
It  is,  I  dare  say,  difficult  to  keep  up  an  equal 
religious  feeling  at  present,  but  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  and  is  necessary.  Besides,  if  we  die 
and  come  to  nothing,  it  does  not  therefore  fol¬ 
low  that  life  and  goodness  will  cease  to  be  in 
earth  and  heaven.  If  we  give  over  dancing, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  dunce 
ceases  itself,  or  the  music.  Be  satislitd,  that 
whatever  is  good  in  us  will  be  immortal  ;  and 
ns  the  parent  is  content  to  die  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  child’s  survival,  even  so, 
why  not  we?  There’s  a  creed  which  will 
suffice  for  the  present.” 

In  the  same  letter,  referring  to  the 
“  new  High  Churchites,”  wlio  wanted 
“  to  turn  all  the  quiet  people  adrift,” 
he  remarks,  that  so  long  as  “  one  isn’t 
obliged  to  sign  articles,  or  go  to  daily 
service,  or  prater- meeting,  or  the  like, 
I  don’t  see  why  one  should  e.xcommuni- 
cate  one’s  self.  As  for  the  Unitarians,” 
he  adds,  ”  they’re  better  than  the  other 
Dissenters,  and  that’s  all  ;  but  to  go  to 
their  chapels — no  !” 

A  religious  reformer  or  enthusiast 
Clough  was  not,  and  that  is  why  those 
wdio  expected  to  see  his  resignation, 
first  of  his  tutorship  and  then  of  his 
fellowship,  associated  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  some  theological  pamphlet  were 
disappointed.  Instead  of  this,  what 
had  they?  They  had  The  Bothie  of 
Toher-na-  Viiolich,  that  ”  long  vacation 
pastoral,”  so  human,  so  touching,  so 
deep,  so  humorous.  Was  that  inap¬ 
propriate  to  the  revolution  he  had  been 
experiencing  in  his  own  life  and  sur¬ 
roundings?  Not  in  the  least.  It  is 
really  the  story  of  the  development  of 
an  Oxford  undergraduate  into  a  social 
reformer — a  reformer,  too,  who  had  the 
courage  to  entrust  his  own  life  and 
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happiness  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  come  to  approve.*  Clough,  in  re¬ 
signing  his  Oxford  appointments,  had 
stepped  out  of  bondage  into  free  air, 
and  it  is  free  air  that  blows  through 
all  the  story  of  Philip  Hewson  and  his 
wooing  in  the  wilds  of  Kannoch.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  the  story  ;  the  story 
is  one  that  can  only  be  told  in  the 
poet’s  own  language.  Yet  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  feel  the  inlluence  of  the 
profound  and  enthusiastic  social  faith 
that  gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole, 
and  equally  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
is  the  poet  himself  who,  through  the 
mediumship  of  another,  is  pouring  out 
his  own  convictions.  Here  is  a  com¬ 
parison  which  is  useful.  Here,  first  of 
all,  are  six  lines  from  one  of  the  Poems 
on  Life  and  Dniy  : — 

”  Go  from  the  east  to  the  west,  as  the  sun  and 
the  stars  direct  thee, 

Go  with  the  girdle  of  man,  go  and  encom¬ 
pass  the  earth. 

Not  for  the  gain  of  the  gold,  for  the  getting, 
the  hoarding,  the  having. 

But  for  the  joy  of  the  deed,  but  for  the  Duty 
to  do. 

Go  with  the  spiritual  life,  the  higher  voli¬ 
tion  and  action. 

With  the  great  girdle  of  God,  go  and  encom¬ 
pass  the  earth  !” 

The  enthusiasm  of  those  lines,  warm 
with  the  poet’s  deepest  feeling  and  con¬ 
viction,  finds  an  echo  in  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  poet  and  Kadical,  Philip 
Hewson,  when  his  friend  the  tutor, 
“  the  grave  man  nicknamed  Adam,” 
had  written  to  him  urging  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  “  trusting  in  Providence,  ‘ 
and  abiding  and  working  in  our  sta¬ 
tions.  Philip  retorts  : — 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  Providence  puzzles 
me  sadly  ; 

Children  of  circumstance  are  we  to  be  ? 
You  answer.  On  no  wise  ! 

Where  does  circumstance  end,  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  where  begins  it  ? 

What  are  we  to  resist,  and  what  are  we  to 
be  friends  with  ? 

If  there  is  battle,  ’tis  battle  by  night,  I  stand 
in  the  darkness. 

Here  in  the  mPiee  of  men,  Ionian  and  Dorian 
on  both  sides. 


*  It  is  a  tradition  that  Philip  Hewson,  the 
poet  and  lladical,  was  sketched  from  Thomas 
Arnold,  Matthew  Arnold’s  elder  brother.  But 
it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction 
that  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Dipsychus,  it 
is  largely  with  Clough  himself  that  we  have 
to  do. 
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Signal  and  password  known  ;  which  is 
friend  and  which  is  foeman  ? 

Is  it  a  friend  ?  I  doubt,  though  be  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  brother. 

Still  you  are  right,  I  suppose  ;  you  always 
are  and  will  be  ; 

Though  I  mistrust  the  Field-Marshal,  I  bow 
to  the  dut.v  of  order. 

Yet  is  my  feeling  rather  to  ask,  where  is  the 
battle  V 

Y'es,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cry,  not¬ 
withstanding  my  Elspie, 

0  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed  !  O 
joy  of  the  onset ! 

Sound,  thou  trumpet  of  God,  come  forth, 
great  Cause,  to  array  us. 

King  and  leader  appear,  thy  soldiers  sor¬ 
rowing  seek  thee. 

Would  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed, 
O  where  is  the  battle? 

Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  King 
in  Israel, 

Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  disloca¬ 
tion. 

Racked  by  a  solemn  appeal,  ‘  For  God’s 
sake,  do  not  stir  there  !  ’ 

Yet  you  are  right.  I  suppose  ;  if  you  don’t 
attack  any  conclusion, 

Let  US  get  on  as  we  can,  and  do  the  thing 
we  are  fit  for.” 

This  is  unsiitisfying,  however,  as  much 
to  Arlluir  llugli  Clough  as  to  Philip 
Ilewson.  Ilewson  describes  a  little 
later  how  the  old  democratic  fervor 
comes  back,  swelling  and  spreading 
like  the  Atlantic  tide  through  the 
Hebrides  ;  Clough  delivers  his  soul  in 
a  diatribe  against  those  conventional 
conceptions  of  duty  which  are  to  him 
“  pure  nonentity  of  duty.” 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Clough 
ever  found,  in  its  completeness,  a  field 
for  tho  exercise  of  that  sense  of  duty 
which  was  to  him  almost  more  than  the 
air  he  breathed.  His  surroundings  as 
head  of  University  Hall  in  London,  a 
post  to  which  he  was  appointed  soon 
after  his  resignation  of  his  Oxford  ap¬ 
pointments,  were  anything  but  con¬ 
genial.  He  found  that  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  he  had  exchanged  a  gracious  bond¬ 
age  for  a  bondage  that  was  small  and 
irritating.  One  of  the  most  character¬ 
istic  of  his  letters,  written  in  January, 
1849,  was  a  letter  in  which  he  explained 
his  reasons  for  declining,  in  his  otHcial 
capacity,  to  undertake  the  conduct  or 
superintendence  of  any  prayers,  or  even 
to  undertake  to  be  present  at  them. 
How  characteristic  of  the  man,  deter¬ 
mined,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  con¬ 
cerned,  to  “let  fact  be  fact”!  The 
letter,  moreover,  was  characteristic  in 


another  sense  ;  for  he  expressed  himself 
as  willing  to  concede  that  it  might  be 
better  if  the  Principal  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  were  one  who  would  officially  join 
in  such  devotions  as  the  controllers  de¬ 
sired — willing  to  concede,  that  is,  that 
some  more  acceptable  person  than  him¬ 
self  might  better  till  the  office  of  Prin¬ 
cipal.  Equally  characteristic  was  the 
care  he  took  to  define  his  own  position, 
and  to  leave  himself  unfettered  in  re¬ 
spect  of  all  religious  matters.  “  I  need 
not,  of  course,  say,”  he  remarks,  ‘‘  that 
I  suppose  I  have  on  these  subjects,  if 
not  convictions,  sentiments — not  as¬ 
suredly  a  definite  t  heological  creed,  but 
what  would  be  called  religious  views  — 
views  which  may  prove  very  different 
from  those  commonly  entertained  by 
Unitarians.  Hut  of  course,  too,  I  can 
entirely  disclaim  everything  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  disposition  to  proselytize  ;  so 
far  from  it,  I  hardly  expect  to  make  up 
my  own  mind  as  yet,  and  am  not  likely 
to  meddle  with  those  of  others.  At 
the  same  time,  what  a  man  feels  for 
himself  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  his 
communications  with  his  neighbor,  nor 
should  I  in  any  way  feel  bound  to  sup¬ 
press,  because  of  tho  opinions  of  a 
young  man’s  parents  and  friends,  any¬ 
thing  which  other  reasons  would  not 
induce  me  to  withhold.  Hasty  talking 
would  be  grievous  misdoing  ;  evasive 
dealing  would  vitiate  everything  ;  but 
I  should  hope  to  find  other  mutters  to 
occupy  me  with  the  students.” 

Three  years  later — one  can  hardly 
marvel  at  it — he  was  out  of  harness 
again,  enjoying  a  salary  of  some  £30  a 
year  as  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  at  University  College; 
confessing  to  be  “  as  good  or  as  bad  as 
engaged  ;”  and  writing  to  Emerson  to 
ask  if  there  was  any  chance  of  “  earn¬ 
ing  bread  and  water,  if  not  bread  and 
flesh,  ajiywhere  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  ^lississippi,  by  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  or  English.”  That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  sojourn  in  America,  a 
sojourn  lasting  not  much  over  six 
months,  during  which  he  played  a  lit¬ 
tle  with  literary  work,  ancl  discovered 
that  “  Emerson  was  the  only  profound 
man  in  the  country.”  One  gets 
glimpses  of  a  growing  weariness  with  a 
life  of  indefinite  aims  and  continual 
unset tlernents.  “In  the  years  1844 
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and  1845,”  he  remarks  in  one  of  his 
letters,  written  in  March,  1853,  “  I  was 
in  very  great  force,  and  used  to  be 
taken  for  an  undergraduate  just  come 
up  to  college.  I  am  wiser  perhaps 
now,  but  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  to  be¬ 
come  so.”  Or  again,  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  three  months  later  :  “  Energy  is  a 
very  ordinary  thing  ;  reasonableness  is 
much  less  common  and  does  ten  times 
the  good.”  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
Clough  were  about  this  time  getting 
laned  down  to  the  level  of  his  friend 
latthew  Arnold,  whose  disbelief  in  the 
millennium  had  been  expressed  some 
years  previously.  But,  whether  this 
were  the  case  or  not,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  appointment  to  a  post 
in  the  Education  Office,  which  came  to 
him  in  the  summer  of  1853,  gave  him 
the  rest  and  the  occupation  that  he 
needed,  besides  affording  him  oppor¬ 
tunities — to  wit,  in  connection  with 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale’s  nursing 
campaign — of  throwing  himself  with 
enthusiasm  into  a  public  work.  Wheth¬ 
er  he  was  really  satisfied,  whether  he 
still  felt  that  there  was  some  work 
which  would  engage  his  whole  energies, 
but  which  had  not  yet  come  to  him,  it 
would  be  a  little  difficult  to  say.  He 
admitted  that  he  found  he  liked  “  quill¬ 
driving  it  was  at  any  rate  better 
than  “  boy  driving  but  his  letters  to 
his  Ameiiean  friends  seem  to  breathe  a 
desire  to  repeat  the  enfranchisement  he 
had  accomplished  when  he  left  Oxford 
— to  get  out  of  chains,  to  get  free  from 
grooves,  and  to  make  some  mental  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  newer  fields  of  life  and 
thought.  What  no  doubt  served  to 
balance  this  constitutional  restlessness 
was  the  domestic  life  that  was  growing 
up  round  him,  and  which  he  ajipreciat- 
ed  only  as  a  sensitive  and  affectionate- 
hearted  man  can  appreciate  it.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  what  Clough 
would  have  been  if  he  had  lived,  as  his 
hero  of  the  Bothie  might  have  done, 
to  become  “  an  unroasted  grandsire” 
in  a  democratic  New  Zealand — whether 
the  old  restlessness  would  have  died 
out,  whether  the  pressure  of  increasing 
responsibilities  would  have  tended  to 
break  down  the  delicate  tenderness  of 
conscience,  which  was  his  most  charac¬ 
teristic  possession.  But  such  specula¬ 
tion  is  useless.  In  his  forty-third  year 


he  lay  dead  in  Florence,  and  it  is  be¬ 
neath  the  cypresses  in  the  little  Prot¬ 
estant  cemetery  there  that  his  grave  is 
still  to  be  found. 

There  is  not  much  in  such  a  life  as 
this  to  attract  those  who  regard  success 
as  the  test  of  worth.  Looked  at  from 
au  ordinary  point  of  view,  Clough’s  life 
was  essentially  unsuccessful,  lie  failed 
to  achieve  the  distinction  that  was  an¬ 
ticipated  for  him  at  Oxford  ;  he  threw 
up,  on  grounds  which  not  a  few  regard¬ 
ed  as  Quixotic,  an  assured  academical 
position  ;  he  accepted  and  then  re¬ 
signed  an  uncongenial  and  unsatisfy¬ 
ing  task  in  connection  with  what  must 
have  seemed  to  him,  with  his  Oxford 
traditions  and  culture,  a  second-rate  or 
third-rate  university  organization  ;  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  did  little  save 
make  new  friends ;  he  returned  to 
England  and  put  himself  into  the  offi¬ 
cial  mill  which  claimed  his  energies 
until  his  death  ;  he  left  no  great  work 
behind  him,  only  fragmentary  glimpses 
of  a  literary  power  which  could  not  be 
summoned  at  will,  and  which  refused 
to  apply  itself  to  subjects  which  failed 
to  touch  his  higher  and  inner  nature. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  perhaps  in 
some  considerable  degree  because  of  all 
this,  the  sweetness,  the  sincerity,  the 
beauty  of  his  nature  enabled  him  to  at¬ 
tract  the  very  best  minds  of  his  time, 
and  to  set  up  a  standard  of  living  and 
thinking  which,  if  adopted,  would  be 
found  capable  of  regenerating  and  re¬ 
vivifying  human  society.  In  a  world 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  competi¬ 
tion,  it  might  prove  difficult  to  make 
generally  attractive  a  life  which  moved 
apart  from  the  struggle  for  material 
success.  Nevertheless,  whenever  the 
rage  of  competition  exhausts  itself,  the 
figure  of  this  man  of  unquenchable 
faith — faith  in  the  essential  beneficence 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  universe— and  of 
external  failures  will  assuredly  be  found 
among  “  the  one  or  two  immortal 
lights”  that  will  rise  up  into  the  firma¬ 
ment,  “  to  shine  there  everlastingly.” 
The  man  who  could  hold  that 

“  'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all  * 


*  There  is  something  of  a  puzzle  about  these 
two  lines.  They  occur  in  a  poem  —  Pvsehiera — 
written  in  1849  in  the  same  metre  as  In  Memo- 
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who  could  rally  the  faint-hearted  with 
the  thought  that  their  individual  effort 
might  be  all  that  was  needed  to  gain  a 
victory  ;  who  could  declare  that  “  it 
fortified  his  soul  to  know  that  though 
he  perished,  Truth  was  so  who  could 
deny  himself  every  comfortable  belief 
that  seemed  touched  by  doubt,  and  yet 
be  ever  conscious  of 

“  The  strong  current  flowing 
Right  onward  to  the  eternal  shore  ' 


— such  a  man  as  this  is  one  to  whom 
the  world  may  well  turn  in  the  doubt 
and  turmoil  that  will  inevitably  arise 
when  mere  success  has  become  discred¬ 
ited,  and  when  once  more  the  cry  goes 
up,  “  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?” 
And  then  the  fact  will  be  realized  that 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  though  not  in¬ 
deed  “  a  man  of  letters,”  was  some¬ 
thing  infinitely  greater. — National  Re- 
view. 
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BY  EDWARD  SALMON. 


It  is  not  without  a  certain  patriotic 
and  dramatic  fitness  that  the  Queen’s 
diamond  jubilee  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  summer  of  1897  ;  the  occasion  will 
coincide  with  the  celebration  of  two 
other  events  of  only  less  immediate  in¬ 
terest  to  the  British  Empire  than  the 
record  reign  to  which  that  Empire  is, 
in  no  small  measure,  indebted  for  many 
blessings.  In  1497  the  Atlantic  was 
crossed,  for  the  first  time  from  British 
shores,  by  John  Cabot;  and  within  a 
few  months  of  that  great  accomplish¬ 
ment  A^asco  da  Gama  was  far  on  his 
first  voyage  to  India,  round  the  Cape 
of  Storms,  or,  as  it  soon  came  to  be 
generally  called,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  Bristol,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Portugal,  the  fourth  centenary  of  these 
epoch-making  expeditions  will  be  com¬ 
memorated  with  enthusiasm,  but  with 
different  emotions.  For  Portugal,  the 
occasion  must  be  charged  with  the 
pathos  inherent  in  the  pride  of  a  race 
whose  glory  is  past ;  for  Great  Britain, 
and  that  portion  of  Greater  Britain 
which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  the  anniversaries  will  be  reminis¬ 
cent  of  victories  won,  victories  of  peace 
not  less  than  of  war,  the  fruition  of 
which  the  race  has  not  yet  enjoyed  in 
its  fulness.  We  look  back  upon  the 
Empire  as  it  was  when  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne,  and  we  marvel  at 
its  progress.  But  let  us  go  back  to 


riam,  which  was  not  published  till  1851,  and 
which  contain  the  lines 

“  ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 


Henry  VII.,  and  so  far  as  the  joint 
efforts  of  learning  and  imagination 
permit,  review  in  one  grand  sweep  the 
past  and  the  present  of  this  Empire  of 
ours.  The  essentitil  greatness  of  the 
Empire  of  Queen  Victoria  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  if  we  do  not  ac¬ 
quaint  ourselves  tnore  or  less  intimate¬ 
ly  with  the  course  of  events  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  preceding  it.  In  those  centuries 
the  seeds  of  Empire  were  laid,  and  we 
see  the  rapidly  growing  tree  pruned 
only  to  sprout  with  newer  and  ampler 
strength.  It  is  a  magnificent  theme, 
and  to  attempt  to  treat  it  in  a  few 
pages  of  this  Review  argues  a  temerity 
which  can  only  be  justified  by  a  result¬ 
ant  inducement  to  others  to  enter  on  a 
fuller  study  than  is  possible  here.  See¬ 
ley’s  Expansion  of  England  has  shown 
the  world  how  fascinating  that  study 
may  be  made,  but  even  Seeley’s  admir¬ 
able  work  does  not  exhaust  the  subject. 
It  is,  indeed,  inexhaustible,  and  the 
deeper  one  goes  into  it,  the  more  there 
seems  still  to  learn  and  the  more  ab¬ 
sorbing  it  becomes. 

The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  not 
merely  the  renaissance  of  culture  ;  it 
witnessed  also  the  renaissance  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  bursting  of  the  geographi¬ 
cal  bonds  which  held  more  than  half 
the  world  in  mystery  and  darkness. 
America  and  Australia  were  as  un¬ 
known  as  though  they  were  non-exist¬ 
ent  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  huge 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  What  the 
ancients  knew  of  the  extent  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  world,  the  most  patient  of 
students  cannot  hope  to  tell  with  any 
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definiteness,  but  they  probably  knew 
more  than  we  give  them  credit  for. 
That  they  were  aware  of  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth  has,  I  think,  been  fairly 
clearly  shown  in  works  such  as  that  on 
the  discovery  of  Australia  by  Mr.  George 
Collingridge.*  Tlie  Phoenicians,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago,  un¬ 
doubtedly  explored  seas  and  coasts  of 
which  the  mappamnndi  makers,  down 
to  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  were  ignorant.  Inquiries  into 
the  past  of  lihodesia,  to  which  both 
students  and  explorers  have  been  moved 
by  the  relies  and  monuments  unearthed, 
bring  into  prominence  the  doings  of 
the  race  of  colonizers  and  traders  who 
have  not  inaptly  been  likened  by  Mr. 
Kider  Haggard  to  ‘‘  the  English  of  the 
ancient  world.”  ]\[r.  A.  Wilmot,  of 
the  Cape  Legislative  Council,  in  his 
work  on  Rhodesia, f  describes  the  Phm- 
nicians  at  some  length,  and  adopts  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard’s  standpoint.  “  What 
the  great  Rritish  Empire  is  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Plioenicia  was  to  the 
distant  ages  when  Solomon’s  Temple 
was  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  sent  out  expeditions  to 
the  distant  shores  of  India,  Arabia,  and 
South  Eastern  Africa.”  The  impor¬ 
tant  (piestion  to  be  settled  is,  did  the 
Phoenicians  cross  the  Atlantic?  They 
went  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  voyaged  noith  and  south,  but  did 
they  face  the  terrors  of  the  untraversed 
seas  as  far  west  as  the  Continent  of 
America?  Two  views  exist.  One  is 
that  the  Phoenicians  did  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  carried  by  trade  winds  to 
the  northeast  of  South  America  ;  the 
other  that  the  Phoenicians  reached  the 
north  of  South  America  from  the  west, 
that  is,  down  the  Red  Sea  and  via,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Java,  the  Caroline  Islands,  Samoa, 
etc.  !Mr.  F.  C.  Johnston’s  argument 
to  the  latter  effect  seems  to  have  much 
to  recommend  it,  and  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  regard  Aztee  civilization  as 
the  product  of  Phoenician  adventure. 
As  the  Phoenicians  discovered  South 
America,  so  no  doubt  the  hardy  Norse- 


*  The  Discovery  of  Australia,  by  George  Col- 
lingridge  Sydney’  :  Hayes  Bros.  1895. 

f  Monomalnpa  (Rhodesia),  by  the  Hon.  A. 
Wilmot,  M.L  C.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
Preface  by  H.  Rider  Haggard.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 
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men,  in  their  voyages,  made  their  way 
to  North  America  from  Iceland,  but 
their  discoveries,  as  Dr.  Bourinot  says, 
are  misty  and  belong  to  the  domain  of 
legend.” * 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Phoenicians  or  Norsemen,  it  is 
certain  that  for  centuries  the  Atlantic 
had  not  been  crossed  by  man  at  the 
time  when  Europe  began  to  make  more 
active  inquiries  with  regard  to  India 
and  the  Far  Eastern  lands,  whence 
came  the  spices  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  in  the  commerce  of  which  the 
Venetians  had  piled  up  immense  wealth. 
From  the  earliest  days,  the  produce  of 
the  East  was  familiar  in  the  great  marts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Now  it  came 
up  the  Red  Sea  and  across  Egypt  to 
Alexandria  ;  now  up  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  across  Asia  Minor  ;  now  through 
Central  Asia  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Con¬ 
stantinople.  As  the  fortunes  of  war 
attended  Roman  or  Arab,  Greek  or 
Venetian,  so  was  the  direction  com¬ 
merce  took  affected.  In  the  tifUenth 
century  the  Venetians,  as  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  has  said,  appeared  to  literally 
“hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee;” 
Genoa  being  her  most  strenuous  rival. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Portuguese  were  on  the  qiii 
vice  to  seize  any  opportunity  for  open¬ 
ing  up  direct  trade  relations  with  In¬ 
dia.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  a 
son,  curiously  enough,  of  an  English 
Princess,  dreamed  dreams  of  reaching 
India  by  sea,  and  handed  on  his  dreams 
to  inspire  those  who  came  after  him. 
Whether  they  were  the  outcome  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  age,  or  whether 
they  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
generation  of  that  spirit.  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator’s  studies  and  specula¬ 
tions  imparted  an  impulse  to  maritime 
enterprise  which  had  momentous  re¬ 
sults.  The  West  Coast  of  Africa  was 
explored,  and  in  the  year  1484  the 
King  of  Benin — then  an  Empire  of 
some  importance  and  pretensions  to 
civilization,  not  the  unmitigatedly  bar¬ 
barous  country  it  now  is— visited,  or 
sent  envoys  to,  the  Court  of  Portugal. 
He  told  Dom  Joan  so  much  about  India 
and  Prester  John,  that  the  Portuguese 


*  Canada,  by  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.M.G.,  “  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series.”  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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monarch  determined  to  send  envoys  viA 
Venice,  Alexandria,  and  Mecca,  to  dis¬ 
cover  India  and  all  about  it.  Dom 
Joan  did  not  live  to  see  the  realization 
of  his  hopes,  but  his  successor,  Dom 
Manoel,  earnestly  took  up  the  task  left 
unfinished.  The  end  was  advanced  at 
a  bound  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
in  1486.  Bartholomew  Diaz,  or  Jani- 
fanle,  or  both,  probably  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent,  rounded  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa,  and  returned  with  the  wel¬ 
come  news  to  Lisbon.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  the  excitement  it  occa¬ 
sioned  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  for 
more  than  ten  years  it  was  not  taken 
advantage  of. 

While  Portugal  was  preparing  for 
the  despatch  of  the  first  expedition  by 
sea  to  India,  great  things  were  taking 
place  elsewhere.  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  had  induced  the  King  of 
Spain  to  listen  to  his  plan  for  reaching 
the  Indies  by  the  west,  and  in  1493 
embarked  on  the  voyage  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies — a 
name  significant  of  the  belief  that  the 
Indies  had  been  attained.  A  good 
many  points  are  in  doubt  with  regard 
to  Columbus  ;  but  there  are  some  con¬ 
cerning  which  little  doubt  is  now  pos¬ 
sible.  Among  them  is  the  claim  that 
he  was  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on 
the  American  Continent.  That  claim 
is  inadmissible.  In  an  ingenious  arti¬ 
cle  three  years  ago,*  Captain  Gambier 
sought  to  prove  that  Jean  Cousin,  a 
Frenchman,  discovered  the  Amazon  in 
1488,  and  that  Columbus  only  followed 
in  his  footsteps  and  reaped  his  laurels. 
Captain  Gambier  is  rather  weak  in  his 
dates,  and  knows  a  great  deal  more 
about  Cousin  than  about  Columbus. 
Columbus  endeavored  for  years  to  find 
some  one  of  influence  and  wealth  to 
support  him  in  parrying  out  his  plan 
for  reaching  the  east  by  the  west.  It 
may  be  that  Cousin  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  New  World  ;  and  that  the 
credit  due  to  him  has  never  been  given. 
If  his  claim  is  not  good,  Columbus 
must  still  yield  pride  of  place  to  an¬ 
other.  Columbus  did  not  touch  the 
mainland  of  America  till  1498.  In 
May,  1497,  John  Cabot  sailed  from 
Bristol,  and  in  the  August  following 


*  Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.,  1894. 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXV.,  No.  6. 


he  was  back  again,  having  planted  the 
English  flag  on  the  shores  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  which  now  bears  the  name  of  one 
who  was  assuredly  late  in  the  field — 
Amerigo  Vespuccius.  Only  within  the 
last  few  years  has  it  been  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  who  was  who  in  the  matter  of 
the  first  voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 
History,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  Mr.  Henry  Harrisse,  has  now 
done  justice  to  the  man  to  whose  enter¬ 
prise  England  owes  the  right  to  say 
that  her  flag  first  floated  over  America. 
It  has  hitherto  been  widely  accepted  as 
a  fact  that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the 
captain  of  the  English  ship  which  first 
touched  the  new  continent.  Even  so 
usually  admirable  and  trustworthy  a 
referee  as  Whitaker’s  Almanac  men¬ 
tions  Sebastian  in  that  connection. 
Sebastian  was  the  son  of  John  Cabot, 
and  the  net  result  of  Mr.  Harrisse’s 
splendid  work  * — a  work  which  will 
take  weeks  to  digest,  and  is  invaluable 
— is  to  show  that  the  son  was  an  im¬ 
postor.  He  took  credit  for  all  his  fa¬ 
ther  did.  Sebastian’s  reputation  will 
hardly  survive  the  searching  analysis 
to  which  his  character  and  career  are 
subjected  by  Mr.  Harrisse.  John 
Cabot,  like  Columbus,  was  a  Genoese 
— not  a  Venetian.  He  became  a  Vene¬ 
tian  subject,  just  as  later  he  became  an 
English  subject.  His  son  Sebastian 
was  probably  Venetian  born.  John 
came  to  England  full  of  the  ideas  ani¬ 
mating  Venice  and  Genoa,  that  the 
Spice  Islands  of  the  East  might  be 
reached  by  a  new  route.  With  this 
end  in  view,  Columbus  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  on  behalf  of  Spain,  and  Cabot 
crossed  it  on  behalf  of  England.  Cabot 
found  an  incentive  in  the  reports  which 
reached  him  of  the  triumphs  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  the  Bristol  men  were  ready  to 
help  him.  For  years  they  had  been 
sending  out  expeditions,  futile  in  every 
ser\pe,  “in  search  of  the  island  of  Bra¬ 
zil  and  the  seven  cities.’’  On  the  5th 
March,  1496,  John  Cabot,  with  his 
three  sons,  Louis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanc- 
tus,  filed  a  petition  to  Henry  VII.  “  to 
graunt  your  .  .  .  gracious  letters 
patentes  under  your  grete  seale  in  due 
forme  to  be  made  according  to  the 


*  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  by  Henry  Har- 
risse.  London  :  B.  F.  Stevens.  1896. 
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tenour  hereafter  ensuying.’^  The  let¬ 
ters  patent,  which  were  granted  on 
April  5th,*  according  to  Ilymer,  who 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Harrisse,  set  forth 
that  it  was  the  Cabots’  desire  “  Upon 
their  own  proper  costs  and  charges  to 
seek  out,  discover,  and  find  whatsoever 
isles,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces 
of  the  heathen  and  infidels,  whatsoever 
they  be,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world 
soever  they  be,  which  before  this  time 
have  been  unknown  to  all  Christians.” 
The  first  expedition — to  summarize 
Mr.  Harrisse’s  exhaustively  argued  con¬ 
clusions — consisted  of  one  small  vessel 
with  a  crew  of  some  eighteen  men. 
Cabot  set  sail  in  the  middle  of  May, 
1497,  steered  north  and  west  after  leav¬ 
ing  Ireland,  struck  land,  according  to 
general  opinion,  at  the  easternmost 
point  of  Cape  Breton,  according  to 
Mr.  Harrisse  at  Cape  Chudleigh,  and 
returned  to  England  in  August  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  King  the  munificent  re¬ 
ward  of  £10,  which  was  given  “  to  hym 
that  founde  the  new  isle.”  Modern 
ideas  of  Cabot’s  landfall  are  based 
chiefly  on  the  charts  and  assertions  of 
Sebastian,  and  those  who  are  organiz¬ 
ing  the  celebrations  in  honor  of  the 
Cabots  would  do  well  to  weigh  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Harrisse.  His  reasons  for  locating  the 
landfall  in  Labrador,  and  not  in  Nova 
Scotia,  seem  conclusive,  and  it  is  at 
least  curious  that  the  cartographical 
proof  he  adduces  is  supported  by  a 
legend  which  says  that  Labrador  was 
so  named  because  the  new  country  was 
first  sighted  by  a  laborer  of  the  Azores. 

While  Cabot  was  preparing  for  the 
voyage  west,  Vasco  da  Gama  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  arrangements  for  the  initial 
voyage  to  India.  It  is  matter  for  re¬ 
gret  that  the  same  ample  account  of 
the  former  event  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  us,  as  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Barros,  Correa,  and  others  of 
the  latter.  With  the  aid  of  Caspar 
Correa’s  Lendas  da  India,  translated 
and  annotated  for  the  Hakluyt  Society 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  present 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,f  we  are  able 


*  Mr.  Harrisse  meations  both  March  5th 
anl  April  5th,  but  1  take  it  April  5th  is  cor¬ 
rect  because  the  petition  seems  to  have  been 
dated  March  5th. 

f  “  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama,”  from 


to  follow  the  movements  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  from  the  time  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Dom  Manoel  to  his  return 
from  India.  Vasco  da  Gama  left  Lis¬ 
bon,  after  elaborate  preparations,  on 
July  8th,  in  charge  of  three  vessels, 
Sam  Miguel,  Sam  Gabriel,  and  Sam 
Rafael.  He  was  equipped  with  powers 
to  make  peace  or  war  ;  to  be  a  mere 
merchant  ora  warrior,  as  circumstances 
rendered  necessary  ;  to  be  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  or  to  send  embassies  to  kings  and 
rulers,  and  generally  to  be  and  do  what¬ 
ever  was  essential  to  safety  and  success. 
The  ceremony  and  interest  of  the  start 
on  this  momentous  expedition,  we  can 
believe,  were  much  more  impressive 
than  anything  witnessed  at  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  Cabots  from  Bristol  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  Correa  assists  us  to 
observe  king  and  people  praying  that 
the  enterprise  might  prove  of  service 
to  the  Lord  and  to  Portugal  :  he  as¬ 
sists  us  to  see  Vasco  da  Gama  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  his  gayly  liveried  attend¬ 
ants,  riding  through  admiring  crowds 
down  to  the  wharf,  and  to  hear  the 
boom  of  big  guns — fit  exponents  of  the 
excitement  of  that  far  off  summer  day 
— as  the  beflagged  vessels  moved  out 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  And 
then  the  voyage — the  superstitions  of 
the  sailors,  the  hesitation  and  the  re¬ 
assurances,  the  almost  rebellious  desire 
of  the  men  to  turn  back,  and  the  mas¬ 
terful  confidence  and  courage  of  the 
commander.  None  but  a  born  leader 
of  men  could  have  carried  that  voyage 
to  a  successful  issue.  Vasco  da  Gama 
persuaded  and  threatened,  used  soft 
words  and  grand  old  sea-dog  oaths,  as 
he  had  now  to  win  his  followers  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  now  to  dare  them  to 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  As 
the  expedition  slowly  moved  round  the 
mighty  continent  which  lay  between 
Portuguese  ambition  and  its  fulfilment, 
even  the  most  enlightened  minds 
aboard  must  have  felt  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  a  temptation  to  Providence. 
Unaccustomed  storms  and  unfamiliar 
seas  made  the  sailors  wonder  what  evil 
genius  had  induced  them  to  leave  wives 
and  children  on  so  mad  an  enterprise. 

the  Lindas  da  India  of  Caspar  Correa,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Hon. 
H.  E.  J.  Stanley.  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  1869, 
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They  went  forward,  as  the  chronicler 
quaintly  puts  it,  with  their  souls  in  their 
mouths,  and  before  the  voyage  was  half 
over  they  began  to  evince  so  active  a 
desire  to  face  the  anger  of  the  king 
rather  than  the  further  terrors  of  the 
unknown  ocean  that  Vasco  da  Gama 
had  to  place  many  of  them  in  irons. 
Camoens  describes  the  crew  as  heroes, 
but  Correa  takes  the  view  that  they 
were  poltroons.  Probably,  being  hu¬ 
man,  some  were  heroes  and  some  cow¬ 
ards.  The  essential  fact  is  that  the 
leader  himself  was  a  hero  of  the  first 
water,  determined,  at  all  costs,  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  high  commission  entrusted  to 
him  by  his  sovereign. 

Had  V'asco  da  Gama  failed  to  reach 
India  or  to  return  to  Portugal,  the 
opening  up  of  this  route  to  the  East 
would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed  ; 
how  easily  failure  might  have  been  his 
portion,  Correa’s  minute  narrative  *of 
events  after  the  Cape  was  rounded 
makes  quite  clear.  Ua  Gama  arrived 
at  Mozambique  in  March,  1498,  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  Sheik.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  find  his  way  to  India 
for  purposes  of  trade,  and  when  the 
Sheik  understood  that  the  Portuguese 
were  specially  anxious  to  obtain  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  spices  he  laughed  and  promised 
to  provide  a  pilot  who  would  help  them 
to  fill  their  ships.  A  little  later  the 
Sheik  appears  to  have  changed  his 
mind,  and  V'^asco  da  Gama  and  his  en¬ 
terprise  were  saved  from  the  Sheik’s 
treachery  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Moor 
who  played  the  part  of  go-between. 
The  high-mettled  Vasco  must  have 
longed  to  read  the  Sheik  a  lesson,  but 
as  it  was  of  supreme  importance  that 
he  and  his  companions  should  not  be 
heralded  as  pirates  throughout  the  Ind¬ 
ian  seas,  he  ignored  the  treachery  and 
dissembled.  The  Moor,  whose  timely 
warning  saved  him,  in  due  time  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Sheik’s  example  and  also  re¬ 
sorted  to  treachery.  But  the  Portu¬ 
guese  enjoyed  miraculous  escapes.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  Melinde  a  soothsayer  proved 
their  friend.  He  predicted  that  they 
were  destined  to  be  the  future  Lords 
of  India,  and  that  peace  with  them 
forever  was  in  consequence  to  be  de¬ 
sired  by  the  King  of  Melinde.  Vasco 
da  Gama  responded  with  antique  cour¬ 
tesy  to  the  king’s  overtures,  and  pre¬ 


sented  him  with  a  sword  as  a  sign  and 
symbol  of  the  friendship  and  brother¬ 
hood  of  Dorn  Manoel.  Unfortunately 
for  themselves  the  Portuguese  were  bet¬ 
ter  at  promises  than  in  performance. 
Leaving  Melinde,  Vasco  da  Gama  pro¬ 
ceeded  across  the  Indian  Ocean — he 
was,  of  course,  now  in  seas  frequented 
by  the  Moors — and  in  three  weeks  ar¬ 
rived  off  either  Calicut  or  Cananor. 
India  at  last !  The  sense  of  triumph¬ 
ant  joy  at  da  Gama’s  heart,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  land,  is  expressed  by  Camoens 
(translated  by  Mickle)  in  these  force- 
lul  words — 

“  Gama’s  great  soul  confest  the  rushing  swell. 

Prone  on  his  manly  knees  the  hero  tell ; 

0  bounteous  heaven,  he  ories,  and  spreads  ‘ 
his  hands 

To  bounteous  heaven,  while  boundless  joy 
commands 

No  further  word  to  flow.” 

Da  Gama  was  received  in  India  with 
very  mixed  feelings.  The  natives  are 
said  to  have  regarded  his  coining  with-- 
out  surprise  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  made  by  certain  wise  men 
among  them.  According  to  this  pre¬ 
diction  “  the  whole  of  India  would  be 
taken  and  ruled  over  by  a  very  distant 
king,  who  had  white  people.”  The- 
soothsayers  assured  the  king  that  the 
Portuguese  were  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  which  would  in  future  con¬ 
trol  the  fortunes  of  India.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  natives  did  not  share  that  view. 
Had  not  people  come  from  China  and 
the  Far  East,  they  asked,  hundreds  of 
years  before  in  great  numbers,  and- 
failed  to  overrun  India,  or  even  to 
maintain  communications?  Was  it 
likely  that  a  few,  who  had,  moreover,* 
sailed  so  far,  would  be  able  to  do  what 
so  many  had  failed  to  accomplish  ? 
The  soothsayers’  arguments  prevailed, 
and  the  new- comers  were  welcomed  in 
the  belief- that  to  resist  them  would  be 
useless. 

Vasco  da  Gama  did  not  display  un¬ 
due  precipitancy  in  establishing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  natives.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  He  went  very  cautiously  to  work 
and  was  careful  to  let  it  be  known  that 
his  ships  only  formed  part  of  a  larger 
fleet,  from  which  they  were  separated 
in  a  storm.  With  what  histrionic  art 
ho  must  have  swept  the  horizon  for 
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eight  of  that  phantom  fleet !  Sooth¬ 
sayers  and  flbs  were  not,  however,  the 
only  forces  on  which  Vasco  da  Gama 
relied.  He  and  his  companions  refut¬ 
ed  the  slanders,  which  represented 
them  as  pirates,  by  paying  for  every¬ 
thing  they  needed  and  making  presents 
to  would-be  vendors  with  whom  they 
did  no  business.  Such  generosity 
roused  the  cupidity  and  admiration  of 
the  natives,  and  assured  them  that 
peace  and  trade  were  the  objects  kept 
in  view  by  the  Portuguese.  tVith  the 
natives,  therefore,  the  Portuguese  were 
soon  on  good  terms,  but  the  natives 
had  not  alone  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  traders  of  the  Malabar  coast,  who 
had  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  as  intermediaries  between 
the  Eastern  producer  and  the  Western 
merchant,  were  the  Moors.  Calicut 
had  developed  into  a  first-rate  commer¬ 
cial  city  in  their  hands.  Its  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  among,  if  they  were  not  actu¬ 
ally,  the  richest  in  India.  “  There 
were,’^  says  Correa,  “  Moors  of  Grand 
Cairo,  who  brought  large  fleets  of  many 
ships,  with  much  trade  of  valuable 
goods,  which  they  brought  from  Mecca, 
and  they  took  back  in  return  pepper 
and  drugs,  and  all  the  other  richest 
merchandise  in  India,  with  which  they 
acquired  great  wealth.”  For  these 
j>eople,  the  appearance  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  very  heart  of  their  pre¬ 
serves  was  a  serious  matter.  They 
foresaw  that  their  monopoly  would  be 
challenged,  and  they  spared  no  effort 
to  rouse  native  fears  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  who  came  in  the  guise  of  men 
of  commerce,  were  spies  and  forerun¬ 
ners  of  conquerors,  who  would  claim 
India  for  their  own.  By  means  of 
bribes  to  state  functionaries — “  it  is 
notorious  that  officers  take  more  pleas¬ 
ure  in  bribes  than  in  the  appointment 
of  their  offices” — the  Moors*  laid  the 
foundation  of  much  future  trouble  for 
the  Portuguese.  But  the  first  tiny 
stream  had  trickled  over  the  dam  which 
shut  the  West  off  from  the  East.  The 
flow  was  destined  to  increase  apace 
until  in  the  centuries  to  come,  India 
was  submerged  by  the  enterprise,  the 
commerce,  and  the  arms  of  Europe. 
Vasco  da  Gama  made  other  voyages  ; 
the  Portuguese  .enjoyed  a  century’s  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  business  in  the  Eastern  seas  ; 


then  the  Dutch,  and  the  English,  and 
the  French  began  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  and  the  magnificent  struggle 
for  world-empire,  for  which  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  made 
England  a  fully  qualified  candidate, 
was  inaugurated  in  grim  earnest, 
though  half  unconsciously. 

The  Portuguese  arrived  in  India  at 
what,  in  Bismarckian  phrase,  we  may 
call  the  psychological  moment.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Turks  were  strengthening  their  Em¬ 
pire  with  appalling  rapidity,  and  by 
1520  Solyman  was  on  the  throne  ready 
to  carry  the  crescent  far  and  wide  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  “  It  was  at  this 
epoch  of  advancing  Mohammedanism,” 
says  Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens,*  “  that 
the  Portuguese  struck  a  great  blow  at 
Moslem  influence  in  Asia,  which  tend¬ 
ed  to  check  its  progress  in  Europe.” 
That  was,  as  Mr.  Stephens  says,  “  a 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity.”  It  was  a  service  rendered  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  we,  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  with  its 
shameful  record  of  the  degenerate 
Turk’s  atrocities,  can  appreciate.  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  in  his  brilliant  little  work 
on  the  rise  of  British  Dominion  in 
India,!  hardly  seems  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  Portuguese  enterprise 
when  he  says,  “  It  may  be  thought  for¬ 
tunate  that  even  Solyman  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  failed 
in  his  efforts  to  expel  the  Portuguese 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  might  have  been  disastrous  to  East¬ 
ern  Christendom.”  If  Solyman,  with 
all-powerful  fleets  in  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Mediteri’ancan 
could  have  kept  the  Indian  trade  to  its 
ancient  courses,  “  the  wealth  that  he 
might  have  secured  must  have  added 
prodigiously  to  the  force  of  his  arms 
by  sea  and  land.”  His  failure  is  ihe 
more  striking  because  Venice,  as  Sir 
Alfred  reminds  us,  so  clearly  foresaw 
that  “  the  diversion  of  trade  to  the 
ocean  route  would  be  her  death-blow. 


*  Albuquerque,  by  H.  Morse  Stephens. 
“  Rulers  of  India  Series.”  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford.  1892. 

f  The  Else  of  British  Dominion  in  India,  by 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1893. 
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that  she  vigorously,  though  in  vain, 
supported  the  Turkish  Sultan.”  Por¬ 
tugal  improved  her  position  apace. 
Her  flag  was  planted  over  innumerable 
places  on  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  she  prosecuted  a  triple  mis¬ 
sion  of  conquest,  of  commerce,  and  of 
Christianity.  The  Pope,  in  1494, 
divided  the  non-Christian  world  be¬ 
tween  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  the  one 
grew  fat  on  the  commerce  of  the  East, 
while  the  coffers  of  the  other  over¬ 
flowed  with  the  gold  from  the  West. 
Spain  sought  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
El  Dorado,  and  the  Portuguese  to  keep 
the  silks  and  spices  of  the  East  Indies 
to  themselves.  But,  just  as  the  Portu¬ 
guese  had  broken  up  the  monopoly  of 
the  Moors  at  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  so  their  own  monopoly 
was  dissipated  by  the  Dutch  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth. 

In  the  VV^est  Indies  and  Guiana,  we 
may  look  for  the  cradle  of  British  sea- 
power  and  empire.  The  discoveries  of 
the  Cabots,  after  a  second  or  third  voy¬ 
age — it  is  impossible  to  say  which — 
were  not  followed  up  by  the  English 
people,  and  North  America  was,  in  the 
next  hundred  years,  chiefly  explored  by 
the  French.  Nevertheless  England  was 
wide  awake  during  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  She  was  busy,  with  the  aid  of 
her  buccaneers,  “  singeing  the  Span¬ 
iard’s  beard,”  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
attempting  to  find  a  north-east  passage 
to  Cathay.  The  Willoughbys  and 
Chancelors  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  the  Captain  Wigginses  of  the 
nineteenth.  England’s  successful  dar¬ 
ing  on  the  seas  drove  the  Spaniard  wild 
with  irritation  and  apprehension,  and 
induced  Philip  to  organize  the  Armada 
which  was  to  have  crushed  England  out 
of  existence,  but  involved  instead  the 
irrevocable  loss  of  power  and  prestige 
to  Spain.  Nor  did  Spain  effect  her 
own  discomfiture  only.  Portugal  was 
united  to  her  in  1580,  and  the  reverses 
Spain  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both 
Dutch  and  English  undermined  and 
diminished  the  Empire  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  East.  England  began  the 
seventeenth  century  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  her  ambition.  Raleigh,  with 
imagination  fired  by  the  stories  of  El 
Dorado,  vvent  on  voyages  of  discovery 
which  brought  him  no  reward,  but 


which  our  own  day  has  shown  were  not 
wholly  devoid  of  reason.  “  It  has  been 
left  to  the  present  century  to  prove  that 
gold  mines  exist  ou  the  site  of  the 
fabled  El  Dorado  ;  for  it  is  there  that 
the  well-known  caratal  diggings  aie 
situated,”  says  Mr.  James  Rodway.* 
than  whom  none  is  a  belter  authority. 
Raleigh  did  not  find  El  Dorado,  but  he 
established  a  claim  to  be  considered  the 
father  of  English  colonization  by  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  Virginia  in  the  name 
of  the  virgin  Queen. 

Soon  after  the  shattering  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Armada,  the  English  turned  their 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  direct 
trade  with  the  East  by  the  Cape  route. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  granted  the  Charter 
of  the  first  East  India  Company.  With 
the  seventeenth  century  we  enter  on 
the  romance  of  commerce  embodied  in 
the  chartered  companies  ;  the  struggle 
for  world  supremacy  is  henceforth  car¬ 
ried  on  not  by  semi-piratical  patriots 
of  the  Drake  order,  but  by  merchant 
adventurers,  who  formed  themselves 
into  licensed  corporations.  How  val¬ 
iantly  the  representatives  of  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  companies  in  In¬ 
dia  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  fought  and  intrigued  for 
mastery  !  Of  course,  these  combats 
by  commercial  pioneers  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  decisive  national  con¬ 
flicts  in  which  England  so  amazingly 
improved  her  position.  France  lost 
Canada,  and  her  chance  of  an  Indian 
Empire  was  destroyed  forever  by  the 
genius  of  a  discontented  clerk.f  She 
retaliated  by  aiding  the  revolted  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  to  assert  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  In  all  directions  during  two 
centuries  chartered  companies  led  the 
way,  and  the  Empire  as  we  see  it  to¬ 
day,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  is 
the  result  in  the  main  of  trade  enter- 


*  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  by 
James  Rodway,  F.L.S.  “  The  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series.”  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1896. 

t  In  the  recent  Dupleix  celebrations,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  Dnpleiz  was  the  first  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  establishing  an  empire  in 
India,  governed  from  Europe.  Tlie  credit  for 
that  far-sighted  notion  surely  belonged  to  Al¬ 
buquerque,  who,  Mr.  Stephens  says,  was  the 
first  since  Alexander  the  Great  to  dream  of 
European  dominion  in  Asia. 
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prise,  gallantly  upheld  in  the  final  re¬ 
sort  by  the  Imperial  army  and  navy. 
Nelson  and  Wellington  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  confirmed  the 
supremacy  to  which  the  way  was  paved 
by  Drake  and  Blake,  Clive  and  Wolfe, 
aided  by  a  myriad  host  of  heroes  whose 
names  survive  only  in  such  invaluable 
records  as  the  letters  of  the  East  India 
Company,  a  first  volume  of  which  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Danvers  published  a  few 
months  ago.*  What  strikes  one  as 
most  remarkable  in  the  survey  of  four 
centuries  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  either  superseded 
others  or  secured  that  for  which  others 
risked  so  much.  While  Canada  was 
taken  from  the  French,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  the  Dutch  estab¬ 
lished  a  station  first  in  1652,  was  sold 
to  Great  Britain  after  she  had  occupied 
it  for  some  years  ;  in  the  West  Indies 
French  and  Spanish  and  Dutch  all 
yielded  us  up  something  ;  in  the  East 
Indies,  third-comers  as  we  were,  we 
carried  to  a  triumphant  issue  the  pol¬ 
icy  which  others  mapped  out.  Even 
Australia  is  ours  by  a  piece  of  sheer 
good  fortune.  The  mystery  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  island  continent  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  cleared  up.  On  the 
strength  of  evidence  contained  on  a 
wooden  globe  in  the  Paris  National 
Library,  it  has  been  held  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  occurred  in  1499,  but  Mr.  Col- 
lingridge,  in  the  work  to  which  allu¬ 
sion  has  already  been  made — a  critical 
examination  of  cartogiaphical  evidence 
and  a  weighing  of  pros  and  cons,  al¬ 
most  as  wonderful  as  Mr.  Ilarrisse’s 
John  and  Sebastian  fVrio/— points  out 
that  verification  is  needed.  At  the 
same  lime,  Australia  was  known  to  be 
in  existence — Marco  Polo  seinns  to 
have  l>een  aware  of  the  fact  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century — and  in  1595  a  Spanish 
rx|MHlilion  was  sent  out  under  Men- 
dana  to  found  a  ctdonv  on  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  continent !  Mrndana  missed 
Australia  altoaetlier.  and  it  was  not  lilt 
near  the  middle  of  the  sevenlei’iilh  twn- 
tiirv  that  the  Dutch  la'Vuiid  all  doulK 
eiplorsd  tho  shores  of  Australia,  or 

*  ^  ^  ia«  AmI 

^  -a-  ••  A*  hstf  •«(  I  last  |*iif 

%riia  sa  Im  1^  r  |«a 


New  Holland,  as  it  was  at  first  called. 
In  the  very  hour  when  the  English 
were  taking  possession  of  Botany  Bay, 
a  French  fleet  appeared  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  ! 

The  philosophy  and  practice  of  mod¬ 
ern  colonization  and  Empire  are  ex¬ 
haustively  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
the  four  hundred  years  at  which  we 
have  glanced.  In  1497  European 
knowledge  of  colonization  was  confined 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  main 
to  its  northeastern  shores.  The  six¬ 
teenth  century  was  three  parts  com¬ 
plete  when  England  began  to  think  of 
founding  a  colony  in  the  New  World  ; 
in  the  East  trade  and  not  empire,  until 
circumstances  forced  it  upon  them,  was 
the  sole  aim  of  the  English.  We  have 
in  the  intervening  centuries  seen  sev¬ 
eral  powers  spend  their  treasure  and 
their  blood  in  the  attempt  to  secure  an 
empire  beyond  the  seas.  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  Holland  administer  to¬ 
day  mere  remnants  of  their  once  ex¬ 
tensive  possessions  ;  France  is  mistress 
of  wide  stretches  of  territory  in  the 
East,  only  because  she  is  prepared,  at 
any  sacrifice,  to  found,  if  possible,  the 
Empire  which  in  the  last  century 
seemed  so  nearly  hers.  Other  powers 
failed  where  we  triumphed.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  simple.  They  never  learned 
the  seciet  of  colonization  on  the  one 
hand,  or  secured  sea-power,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  empire,  on  the 
other.  Possessions  which  are  colonized 
by  officials  are  not  colonies  ;  and  colo¬ 
nies  which  are  bled  by  the  mother 
country  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
seek  relief  in  independence.  England 
learned  her  first  lesson  in  1776.  Her 

I  ire  eminence  at  sea  alone  saved  her 
rom  eclipse,  and  enabled  her  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  loss  of  dominion  and  of  pres¬ 
tige.  She  learned  aiiollicr  in  1S57. 
'I'lio  American  lleltellioii  and  the  Ind¬ 
ian  Mutiny  were  in  their  way  Imiioiial 
IdiHMings.  'I’hev  showeil  ns  the  thiiii^ 
we  miul  not  do  if  we  would  ri'lain  the 
loyally  of  our  «*4doniea  and  de|)«-nden- 
eh«  tirraler  Itiitain  and  llritiah  India 
are  a  su«'«'*va  to  dav  luN-anae  the  lm|>r 
rial  awlKwriliea  have  fra>)ie«l  lb:  vital 
Imlb.  in  the  hitler  si  mt  v%^^i 
e<«  thnl  b*m1 
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ests.  If  men  of  other  countries  seem 
incapable  of  colonization,  save  under 
the  British  flag,  are  not  their  prosper¬ 
ity  and  contentment,  when  they  take 
up  their  abode  in  a  British  possession, 
to  be  explained  by  the  watchword  of 
progress— freedom  ?  If  Spain  realized 
that  truth  there  would  be  no  Cuban 
rebellion  to  day,  and  if  France  appre¬ 
ciated  it,  her  new  Empire  beyond  the 
seas  would  stand  a  stronger  chance  of 
permanency  and  profitable  develop¬ 
ment.  With  all  her  sea-power,  Eng¬ 
land  could  not  retain  her  American 
colonies,  and  it  is  because  she  now 
unites  sea-power  for  herself  with  free¬ 
dom  and  unchallengable  justice  for  her 
dependencies,  that  all  good  patriots 
look  to  the  time  when  the  Empire, 
whose  beginnings  may  be  traced  to 
1497,  shall  federate  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  civilization.  An 


Imperial  Conference  is  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  in  the  present  year,  and  from 
all  corners  of  the  Empire  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  reign  will  bring 
proof  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  set  himself,  with  pa¬ 
triotic  but  none  the  less  businesslike 
enthusiasm,  the  splendid  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  festivities  of  June  next  a  mag¬ 
nificent  object  lesson  in  the  essential 
unity  of  llie  British  race.  No  fitter 
time  could  be  found  in  which  states¬ 
manship  and  patriotism  might  combine 
to  take  a  step  toward  the  great  goal  of 
Imperial  Federation.  The  past  justi¬ 
fies  big  aspirations  for  the  future  ;  our 
heritage  is  one  which  we  should  not 
only  strive  to  preserve,  but  to  improve 
upon.  Let  that  be  the  moral  of  our 
reflections  on  1497-1897  and  all  that 
the  interval  teaches  and  implies. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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BY  II.  D.  MELVILLE. 


The  practical  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
which  should  have  referred  to  it,  for 
settlement,  all  (piestions  and  di (Ter¬ 
ences  arising  between  these  two  coun¬ 
tries,  is  a  fitting  time  to  consider  the 
(|uestion  of  International  Arliitration 
generally,  its  nature,  its  history,  its 
apjilication,  its  eflicacv,  and  its  prob¬ 
able  adoption  by  the  family  of  nations 
in  the  future. 

Tlie  (piestion  does  not,  of  course, 
eonio  upon  us  wholly  unex|teetedly  at 
present,  for  the  stirring  evrnts  of  the 
past  year  have,  by  reaM*n  of  the  great 
dangers  therelty  engender«*d,  ronviiire«| 
alt  thoughtful  |>e<»ple  in  our  midst  that 
the  safety  and  integrilT  of  our  great 
Knipire  demand  the  rnnHiragement  nf 
all  methiMis  of  aettlemenl  of  dispulea 
with  iiiker  Powers  or  Hioisa  whi«-li  will 
miis(  to  iwoiw.  pemmoeoio. 

awd  eUtoai  I  Tlteae  I'vtoMilorat  loo*  k«»o 
wolorativ  dir^'o  is»i  attoodoo  t<>  Ik# 
rtaiWM  of  srloiisuaw.  aod  ii  »s  k#oe 
•otglil  !<•  allow  tkoi  ol  all  Ik  o#  oi*ili 
w4s  of  aeSitawmwl  of  ioi#rwa»iswal  4ia 


putes  at  present  employed,  arbitration, 
both  in  its  nature  and  from  its  history, 
is  the  most  efficacious,  and  is  growing 
in  the  favor  of  the  nations  as  being 
that  system  most  consonant  with  those 
higher  principles  of  morality  and  hu¬ 
manity  which  are  aLH|uiring  an  impor¬ 
tance  and  ever-increasing  influence  in 
the  relations  existing  between  States 
only  less  than  in  those  arising  between 
individuals  in  our  midst. 

Let  us  consider,  for  the  sake  of  l>el- 
ter  impiiry,  the  dilTerent  metho<Is  of 
wdllement  ret'ogniseil  and  employe*]  at 
the  pH’seul  time,  for  it  seems  that 
thereby  we  may  lie  enabled  to  arrive  at 
a  more  didinitr  r>«inelusinn  -at  any  rate 
we  shall  have  all  the  fai'Is  of  the  ease 
liefore  us. 

The  llrot.  as  It  IS  the  oldeel  method, 
ia  H  er  We  do  wwt  sov  that  this  is  the 
moot  aolorwl  wo  Ikal  aoroonl.  or  al 
tk<mgk  il  M  thol  wkM-k  is  ao«i  eeor  hws 
OSHSS  f«»ld«  voawrted  I#  M  aoliows 
>a  »«#vv  sloe*  af  4e##> ■ymsoi  miM 
b-«a.  k#we##e.  4>>  w*  k#l*»«#  lo  ikei 
,  *,ioiee«-  «!  sseS#  N  •lar*  4swr  iw 
ik«  m<ol*  aw4  Ik#  wag<o«as#M  ^ 
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eighteenth  centuries.  We  hold,  in 
short,  that  man  by  nature  is  a  peace¬ 
able  animal,  and  that  circumstances 
alone  have  hitherto  rendered  him  ag¬ 
gressive.  As  he  rises  in  intelligence 
and  cultivation,  obeying  in  that  way  a 
law  of  his  nature,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  inclined  to  peaceful  pursuits  and 
methods.  He  grows  in  sympathy  for 
instead  of  animosity  toward  his  fellow- 
men,  and  this  increased  humanity  cre¬ 
ates  a  proportionate  distaste  for  if  not 
absolute  repugnance  to  those  ruder 
modes  of  dealing  in  times  past.  It 
may  be  argued  that  selhsh  feelings 
prompt  this  greater  desire  for  peace — 
fear  of  the  loss  of  life,  of  property,  or 
both,  or  fear  of  pain.  But  then  it  may 
be  contended  that  if  man  seeks  by  the 
furtherance  of  peace  to  pieserve  his 
life  and  property  he  must  be  prompted 
to  this  by  both  his  nature  and  experi¬ 
ence,  which  show  him  that  by  such 
means  he  can  preserve  his  own  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  by  the  method  of  force.  And 
if  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  great-_ 
er  enlightenment  tends,  and  is  led  by 
experience,  surely  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  human  race  in  every  way  shows  a 
marked  improvement,  man,  in  seeking 
peace,  is  but  fulfilling  his  real  nature, 
IS  realizing,  or  seeking  to  realize,  his 
real  self.  This  is  our  general  philo¬ 
sophical  argument.  Let  us  now  look 
at  the  question  more  practically. 

War  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the 
most  drastic  mode  of  settling  disputes. 
As  it  is  drastic  so  it  has  often  been 
effectual.  But  the  efficacy  has  not,  as 
a  rule,  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Justice 
had  prevailed,  but  rather  fiom  the  ter¬ 
rible  exhaustion  which  this  method  en¬ 
tails  on  the  parties.  Yet  how  often 
has  the  point  in  dispute  rankled  long 
after  force  had  settled  the  question, 
aggravated  a  thousandfold  by  memo¬ 
ries  of  injustice,  humiliation  and  de¬ 
feat.  And  not  least  among  the  evils  of 
war  as  a  method  of  settlement  is  the 
great  severity  of  its  effects,  both  at  the 
time  and  for  long  after  upon  vast 
masses  of  people  either  innocent  or 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  dispute. 
Even  at  the  present  day  France  still 
suffers  from  the  fearful  drain  upon  her 
manhood  which  the  ambition  of  Napo¬ 
leon  entailed.  But  it  is  surely  unne¬ 


cessary  to  say  anything  further  against 
a  system  which  the  spirit  of  the  Age 
condemns.  We  have  indeed  only  said 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  sequence  rather 
than  of  argument. 

The  next  mode  of  settlement  is  that 
of  Voluntary  Agreement.  This  meth¬ 
od,  however,  from  its  very  nature  is 
only  applicable  to  minor  questions, 
which  are  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
give  rise  to  obstacles  of  the  nature  of 
national  pride,  prejudice  or  interest,  at 
which  point  agreement  usually  ceases. 
Arbitration  is  a  later  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  form  of  agreement,  when  these 
hitherto  generally  insuperable  barriers 
have  been  got  over. 

Mediation  is  the  next  mode  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  has,  however,  inherent  disad¬ 
vantages.  It  possesses  no  binding  sanc¬ 
tions.  Whether  the  mediation  is  vol¬ 
untary  or  solicited,  a  nation  is  under 
no  real  obligation  to  abide  by  the  issue  ; 
for  indeed  there  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  an  “  issue”  in  such  cases.  The  aim 
of  mediation  is  not  to  give  a  finding 
upon  a  definite  question,  but  to  discov¬ 
er  possible  grounds  of  agreement,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  accepted  by  the 
contending  parties.  It  is  a  method  of 
conciliation,  but  not  of  determination. 
The  parties  are  not  called  upon  to  sur¬ 
render  their  rights  and  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  outside  their  own  judgments. 
There  still  remains  room  for  the  full 
influence  of  national  pride  and  inter¬ 
est,  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case  we 
can  never  look  for  great  results.  Al¬ 
though  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  does  not,  in 
general,  admit  of  the  application  of  all 
the  principles  which  govern  civil  judi¬ 
cial  administration,  yet  it  is  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  regards  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  surrender  of  the  rights  and 
judgment  of  the  parties  to  an  impar¬ 
tial  judge.  The  influence  of  national 
considerations  and  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  confessed,  renders  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a  wholly 
unbiassed  and  impartial  judge,  or  court 
of  judges,  in  international  disputes. 
This  has  certainly  been  a  difficulty  in 
the  past,  but  one  which,  in  view  of  the 
growing  tendencies  of  the  age  in  this 
direction  toward  humanity  and  liber¬ 
ality,  should  and  will  become  less  ob¬ 
trusive  and  insuperable. 
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Congress  or  Conference  is  subject  to 
still  greater  disadvantages  than  media¬ 
tion.  Like  the  latter  it  possesses  no 
binding  authority,  nor  are  any  of  the 
parties  called  upon  to  relinquish  their 
rights.  There  is  no  finding  upon  the 
point  or  points  at  issue.  As  with 
mediation  so  with  conference,  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  discover  possible  grounds  of 
agreement.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  the  parties  to  accept  the 
grounds  discovered  by  the  congress, 
and  the  right  and  determination  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  the  last  resort 
is  still  reserved.  Moreover,  there  are 
no  possible  circumstances  in  which 
greater  scope  can  be  afforded  for  the 
action  and  display  of  every  peculiar 
national  feeling— jealousy,  selfishness, 
pride— which  can  tend  to  obstruct  or 
render  impossible  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
dominated  by  an  overwhelming  concern 
for  individual  interest  on  the  part  of 
each  of  the  representatives  ;  and  the 
same  drawbacks  were  manifest  in  the 
later,  although  more  satisfactory,  Ber¬ 
lin  Congress. 

The  last  and  latest  mode  of  settling 
international  disputes  is  that  of  Arbi¬ 
tration.  This  method  is  much  older 
in  theory  than  in  practice.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  form  it  is  essentially  modern,  and 
from  the  immense  and  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  interests,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  has  been 
as  yet  time  to  form  more  than  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  estimate  as  regards  its  probable 
course  and  influence.  But  it  is  here 
sought  to  show  that,  during  the  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  arbitration  has 
been  employed,  the  nature  of  the  cases 
it  has  been  brought  in  to  decide  upon 
has  been  increasingly  important  as 
regards  both  the  issues  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  involved. 

If  we  glance  at  the  history  of  this 
system  we  shall  find  that  long  before  it 
had  been  adopted  in  practice,  arbitra¬ 
tion  had  been  discussed,  more  or  less, 
in  its  philosophic  aspects  by  theoretical 
jurists.  Puffeudorf,  Bynkershoek,  Gro- 
tius,  Barbeyrac  and  Vattel  had  all 
dealt  with  the  question,  but  for  the 
most  part  as  a  purely  speculative  one. 
Kor  do  their  speculations  amount  to 
very  much  in  the  end.  Theory  and 
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practice  have,  in  all  ages,  been  rather 
antagonistic  than  allied.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  of  these  jurists  amount  pretty 
much  to  what  Vattel  says,  writing  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  “  Arbitration  is  a  very  reason¬ 
able  mode,  and  one  that  is  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  Nature,  for 
the  decision  of  every  dispute  which 
does  not  directly  interest  the  safety  of 
a  nation.” 

No  one  will  question  this  statement. 
But  it  may  be  shown  that  the  degree 
in  which  subjects  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  afiPect  the  interests  of  a  country  is 
ever  becoming  greater  ;  and  also  that 
questions  directly  affecting  the  safety 
of  a  nation  are  being  seen  to  be  fewer 
and  fewer,  the  more  we  can  free  our 
minds  from  the  thraldom  of  national 
circumstances  and  peculiarities — pride, 
prejudice,  selfishness,  and  interest. 

Till  about  1820,  except  for  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  jurists,  arbitration  found  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  favor  in  practice.  Nor,  in¬ 
deed,  were  the  principles  then  prevail¬ 
ing  in  international  society  such  as  to 
render  its  application  possible  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  In¬ 
stances,  however,  of  arbitration  of  a 
sort  do  not  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
wanting.  Vattel  cites  the  Swiss  as 
having,  in  all  their  alliances  among 
themselves,  “  .  .  .  .  and  even  in  those 
with  neighboring  Powers,”  agreed  be¬ 
forehand  on  the  manner  in  which  their 
disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
trators,  in  case  they  could  not  adjust 
them  in  an  amicable  manner.  ”  This 
wise  precaution,”  he  remarks,  ‘‘has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  the 
Helvetic  Republic  in  that  flourishing 
state  which  secures  her  liberty  and  ren¬ 
ders  her  respectable  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

The  text-books  on  International  Law 
belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  either  make  no  remark  upon 
arbitration  or  pass  the  question  over  in 
a  casual  manner,  as  if  apparently  one 
of  no  practical  importance.  Wheaton, 
writing  in  1836,  makes  no  mention  of 
it,  and  has  only  a  short  paragraph  on 
mediation.  This  is  all  changed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  recent  edition,  edited  by 
Mr.  Boyd  (1889),  where  it  is  said, 
inter  aZVo,  “  several  serious  disputes 
have  of  late  years  been  settled  by  the 
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peaceful  method  of  an  appeal  to  aibi- 
iration.” 

Another  authority,  Wildman,  writ¬ 
ing  80  recently  as  1849,  gives  only  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  to  arbitration, 
and  dominated  by  the  true  spirit  of  “  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,”  devotes  the  remain¬ 
ing  twelve  pages  of  the  chapter  to 
reprisals !  In  no  cases,  so  far  as  we 
can  find,  do  the  earlier  authorities  give 
instances  of  arbitration  in  practice. 

Britain  and  the  United  States,  as 
they  have  always  been  foremosc  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  have  led  the  way  in 
the  practice  of  settlement  of  disputes 
by  this  pacific  method.  Out  of  about 
sixty  instances  of  arbitration  during 
this  century,  Britain  has  been  a  parly 
to  some  twenty,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  to  about  thirty.  Most  of 
these  may  be  said  to  have  been  effec¬ 
tive,  although  comparatively  few  in¬ 
volved  any  momentous  issues.  Yet 
they  are  all  significant,  for  questions 
much  more  trifling  had,  in  previous 
centuries,  given  rise  to  many  bloody 
wars.  In  past  times  international  dis¬ 
putes  have  always  been  blended  with 
an  admixture  of  prejudice  sufficient,  in 
many  cases  wholly,  and  in  most  cases 
largely,  to  distort  the  questions  at 
issue,  to  blind  men  to  their  true  aspect 
and  relative  importance,  and  to  fatally 
warp  their  judgments.  The  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  for  instance,  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  an  altogether  inaccurate 
calculation,  founded  mainly  on  preju¬ 
dice,  as  to  the  probable  effects  upon 
ostensibly  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  in 
reality  on  the  interests  and  infiuence 
of  the  States  which  accordingly  allied 
themselves  to  prevent  what  they  thought 
would  unduly  aggrandize  France  at 
their  expense.  All  their  efforts  were 
unavailing,  and  a  French  prince  occu¬ 
pied  the  Spanish  throne  without  the 
interests  of  the  other  parties  very  mani¬ 
festly  or  permanently  suffering.  Even 
in  our  own  times  we  have  wasted  our 
blood  and  treasure  to  no  purpose  in 
vain  efforts  to  keep  Russia  away  from 
the  Mediterranean,  to  check  the  devel¬ 
opment  from  within  outward  as  natu¬ 
ral  as  it  was  irresistible.  In  our  en¬ 
deavors  to  avert  possible  dangers  to  our 
Empire  and  our  interests  we  have  fos¬ 
tered  and  aided  a  Mohammedan  Power 
which  has  been  like  a  malignant  growth 


in  the  E  iropean  social  system,  and  has 
done  more  damage  to  the  cause  of 
Humanity,  and  has  outraged  Society 
in  a  studied  manner  which  certainly 
Russia’s  past  conduct  has  given  us  no 
reason  to  expect.  The  question  at  the 
present  moment  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position  in  which  it  was  then  ;  yet  we 
find  ourselves  now  arrayed,  involun¬ 
tarily  and  naturally  as  it  seems,  on  the 
side  of  Russia,  which  has  in  the  mean¬ 
time  gained  almost  all  we  sought  to 
keep  from  her  at  such  enormous  sacri¬ 
fices  both  for  ourselves  and  for  pos¬ 
terity. 

The  most  important  cases  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  have  been  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  We  may  glance  at  a 
few  in  order  to  see  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  questions  submitted, 
and  how,  despite  the  peculiarly  na¬ 
tional  feelings  aroused,  which  might  at 
any  other  time  have  sufficed  to  render 
a  pacific  settlement  impossible,  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion  and  judgment  and 
more  elevated  popular  principles  have 
enabled  the  parties  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  truly  vital  and  really  secondary 
points.  The  difficulty  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be,  although  with  de¬ 
creasing  intensity,  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  those  essential  issues  which  truly 
and  directly  concern  a  nation’s  safety 
and  a  nation’s  honor  and  those  which 
are  not  so  essential.  The  more  we  can 
eliminate  or  overcome,  by  increased 
and  more  widely  diffused  education  and 
intercourse,  national  prejudice,  volun¬ 
tary  or  involuntary,  the  easier  will  it 
be  found  to  arrive  at  pacific  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  the  greater  facility  will  we 
acquire  in  discriminating  between  those 
truly  vital  concerns  which  no  nation 
can,  with  honor,  submit  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  and  judgment  of  third  parties, 
and  those  which  can  well  be  submitted 
without  any  derogation.  It  will,  we 
venture  to  think,  be  found  that  the 
former  decrease  and  the  latter  increase 
in  inverse  proportion.  The  first  im¬ 
portant  case  was  one  which  was  decided 
in  1822.  It  related  to  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  indemnity  for  the  value 
of  the  slaves  carried  by  the  British 
forces  from  the  States  during  the  war 
of  1812-14.  The  question  was  re¬ 
ferred,  under  Article  I.  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Ghent,  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
King  of  Piussia.  The  conclusion  was 
adverse  to  Britain,  and  was  based  upon 
the  belief,  very  prevalent  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  both 
Britain’s  patience  and  resources.  She 
acquiesced,  however,  in  the  judgment 
and  stood  by  the  conclusions. 

In  1831  Britain  and  America  re¬ 
ferred  a  dispute  concerning  the  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  between  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  two  countries  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  conclusion 
was  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Britain,  who  felt  herself 
wholly  unable  to  acquiesce  honorably 
and  was  prepared  to  resist.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  deferred  until  1843,  when  an¬ 
other  finding,  rather  more  satisfactory, 
was  come  to  ;  though  still  to  Britain’s 
disadvantage.  The  question,  however, 
was  settled,  and  the  feelings  aroused 
were  in  time  allayed  ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  our  real  interests  have 
been  little,  if  at  all,  affected. 

We  hear  little  of  arbitration  in  prac¬ 
tice  from  1843  until  the  year  1856. 
But  the  nations  seem  not  to  have  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  it  or  blind  to  its 
advantages.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by 
the  feeling  expressed  in  the  23d  proto¬ 
col  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  there 
stated  :  “  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  states 
that  the  calamities  of  war  are  still  too 
present  to  every  mind  not  to  make  it 
desirable  to  seek  out  every  expedient 
calculated  to  prevent  their  return  ;  that 
a  stipulation  has  been  inserted  in  Arti¬ 
cle  VII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  recom¬ 
mending  that,  in  case  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Porte  and  the  other  signing 
Powers,  recourse  should  be  had  to  tbe 
mediation  of  a  friendly  State  before  re¬ 
sorting  to  force.  .  .  .  The  first  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Great  Britain  conceives 
that  this  happy  innovation  might  re¬ 
ceive  a  more  general  application,  and 
thus  become  a  barrier  against  confiicts 
which  frequently  break  forth  because 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  enter  into 
explanations  and  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  was  Brit¬ 
ain  who,  through  her  representative, 
raised  her  voice  in  favor  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  application  of  those  principles 
which  she  had  already  practised  as  well 
as,  before  that  occasion,  preached. 


But  the  Contracting  Powers  found  it 
not  so  easy  a  task  to  imitate  her  ;  and 
the  humane  sentiments  contained  in 
the  protocol  proved  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  the  feelings  engendered  by  the 
causes  which  shortly  after  led  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  and  the  Franco-German 
Wars. 

The  great  question  of  the  Alabama 
claims  was,  at  the  time  it  arose,  the 
most  important  instance  of  arbitration 
that  had  yet  occurred.  This  matter 
was  settled,  along  with  several  other 
disputed  points,  notably  the  question 
of  the  San  Juan  Boundary,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
1871.  By  that  treaty  no  less  than  five 
long-standing  causes  of  disagreement 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  referred  to  different  tribunals  of 
arbitration  and  settled  peaceably  and 
amicably.  The  most  important  of 
these,  however,  both  on  account  of  its 
interest  and  the  strong  national  feel¬ 
ings  aroused  by  it,  was  the  case  of  the 
claim  made  by  the  United  States  for 
indemnity,  to  an  enormous  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  amount,  for  the  damage,  direct 
and  indirect,  resulting  from  this  coun¬ 
try  permitting  the  Alabama  to  leave 
our  shores.  The  pertinacity  and  hos¬ 
tile  spirit  with  which  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  urged  her  monstrous  claims  were 
calculated  to  arouse  British  public  feel¬ 
ing  to  a  pitch  such  as  to  render  the 
prospect  of  a  calm  and  reasonable  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  remote.  Every 
one,  however,  is  familiar  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  No  one  will  question 
Britain’s  undoubted  right  to  beat  down 
the  American  claims  to  a  reasonable 
form,  and  any  one  who  understands 
the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  that 
time  will  appreciate  the  effort  it  must 
have  cost  this  country,  and  her  con¬ 
sistent  liberal-minded  ness,  in  consent¬ 
ing  to  the  submission  in  the  first  place, 
and  to  the  finding  in  the  second.  The 
decision  was,  as  usual,  adverse  to  Brit¬ 
ain,  but  the  sum  awarded  against  her 
was  paid  with  a  promptness  and  good 
feeling  which  strikingly  contrasts  with 
the  tardiness  displayed  by  America  in 
discharging  her  obligations  to  this 
country  under  the  decision  in  the 
Behring  Sea  Arbitration,  almost  the 
only,  but  a  notable,  instance  of  an 
arbitral  decision  favorable  to  Britain. 
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The  finding  of  the  Halifax  Commis¬ 
sion  upon  the  matter  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Fisheries  was,  like  the  Alabama 
and  previous  questions,  against  this 
country. 

The  issue  of  the  Venezuelan  Arbitra¬ 
tion  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  The  ques¬ 
tion  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  and 
an  importance  certainly  wholly  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  arose, 
and  which  have  accompanied  it,  have 
all  contributed  to  rouse  public  feeling, 
and  to  blind  public  opinion  to  the  real 
importance  of  the  matters  in  dispute. 
National  pride  and  national  obstinacy 
have  been  excited  ;  and  it  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  our  statesmen  that,  in  the 
face  of  all  that  has  happened,  they 
have  possessed  sufficient  calmness  and 
prudence  to  bring  matters  to  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  they  now  stand. 

The  cases  we  have  mentioned  will 
suffice  as  concrete  instances  of  the 
working  of  the  principles  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  several  others, 
but  unimportant  for  the  most  part. 
Those  we  have  mentioned  are  sufficient 
to  show  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Russell,  “  over  a  large  area  in¬ 
ternational  differences  may  be  honor¬ 
ably,  practically,  and  usefully  settled 
by  peaceful  arbitrament.” 

It  will  be  noted  how  largely  Britain 
and  America  bulk  in  the  cases  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration.  Yet  it  is  only 
right  and  natural  that  those  two  natu¬ 
rally  allied  peoples,  who  have  always 
championed  the  cause  of  liberty,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  progress,  should  endeavor 
to  set  to  the  world  an  example  of  mod¬ 
eration,  and  should  put  their  declared 
principles  into  practice.  Human  na¬ 
ture,  of  course,  will  at  times  prevail, 
and  relations  will  quarrel  bitterly  ;  but 
in  the  end  blood  must  and  does  prove 
thicker  than  water.  The  cause  of  Hu¬ 
manity  is  peace  ;  and  we  think  there 
are  few  who,  looking  at  the  question 
calmly  and  reasonably,  will  deny  that 
arbitration,  in  its  very  nature,  most 
conduces  to  this  end.  Experience, 
too,  has  shown  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
practicable  theory.  Vattel  has  said,  in 
philosophic  language,  that  nations  have 
a  threefold  duty — to  themselves,  to 
other  nations,  and  to  society — “  to  for¬ 
get  themselves  with  respect  to  interests 


that  are  not  essential  ...  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  human  society  and 
we  have  already  touched  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  essential  interests. 

We  shall  now  briefly  examine  the 
limits  of  arbitration  ;  biut  it  must  not 
be  taken  as  any  defect  in  the  theory 
that  limitations  exist  and  are  acknowl¬ 
edged.  The  ideal  and  the  real  are 
widely  different  in  all  relations  of  life, 
and  those  arising  between  States  are 
no  exceptions.  Human  capacity  and 
human  nature  are  infinitely  finite,  and 
condition  all  theories  of  life  and  con¬ 
duct. 

The  objection  that  arbitration  is  only 
applicable  to  secondary  questions  for¬ 
merly  possessed  much  more  force.  It 
is  now  coming  to  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
only  stcondary  questions  that  do  not 
directly  concern  the  safety  and  interest 
of  a  State,  but  that  there  are  many 
questions  of  primary  importance,  in 
themselves,  to  the  world  in  general 
which  are  quite  capable  of  solution  and 
amicable  settlement  without  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  if  at  all,  directly  concerning  the 
interests  of  the  State,  or,  at  least,  haz¬ 
arding  its  safety.  A  wholly  erroneous 
conception  of  national  interests  has  led 
to  the  politics  of  Europe  for  the  last 
fifty  years  being  dominated  by  a  timid¬ 
ity  and  a  jealousy  which  has  now  found 
its  highest  expression  in  connection 
with  the  Turkish  problem  and,  we 
might  almost  add,  the  Cretan  difficulty. 

It  is  also  sometimes  urged  that,  as 
arbitration  is  at  present  conducted, 
there  is  a  difficulty,  if  not  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  of  obtaining  an  equitable  settle¬ 
ment.  So  long  as  international  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  distrust  continue,  this  must 
always,  it  is  true,  constitute  a  draw¬ 
back  to  the  system.  But  this  short¬ 
coming  is  one  which  is  counterbal¬ 
anced,  at  least,  by  several  facts.  It  is 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  parties  which 
creates  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
arbitration,  and  they  are  presumed  to 
have  satisfied  themselves  of  both  the 
fitness  of  the  question  for  arbitration 
and  the  capacity  of  the  arbitrators  se¬ 
lected. 

Again,  it  is  recognized  by  all  inter¬ 
national  authority  and  usage  that  a  na¬ 
tion  is  not  bound  to  adhere  to  an  in¬ 
equitable  judgment.  If  the  arbitral 
tribunal  should  exceed  its  powers  as 
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laid  down  in  the  articles  of  agreement, 
if  its  decision  is  manifestly  nnjust,  or 
prejudiced  unreasonably,  or  due  to  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  if  the  terms  of  the  award  are 
equivocal,  or  are  contrary  to  recognized 
principles  and  rules  of  International 
Law — in  all  these  circumstances  a  State 
is  entitled  to  repudiate  the  linding  of 
the  court.  Bluntschli.  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  nothing  can  be  imposed  by 
an  arbitral  tribunal  which  the  parties 
themselves  cannot  stipulate  in  a  treaty. 
Vattel  remarks  that  “  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend  that  by  allowing  the 
parties  a  liberty  of  refusing  to  submit 
to  a  manifestly  unjust  and  unreason¬ 
able  sentence  we  should  render  arbitra¬ 
tion  useless.” 

The  at  tides  of  the  treaty  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  require  to  be  drawn  with  the  great¬ 
est  care  and  clearness,  for,  to  quote 
Vattel  once  more,  ”  These  constitute 
the  whole  of  what  is  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators,  and  it  is 
upon  these  points  alone  that  the  par¬ 
ties  promise  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators.” 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  anything  like  a  permanent 
court  of  international  arbitration  with 
a  continuous  jurisdiction  weakens 
greatly  the  sanctions  attaching  to  an 
arbitral  decision.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  arbitration  is  not  yet  so 
established  in  favor  and  practice  as  to 
render  the  formation  of  such  a  court 
possible  or  even  advisable.  Though 
international  relations  bear,  in  many 
respects,  a  strong  analogy  to  civil  rela¬ 
tions,  yet  the  analogy  does  not  hold 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  as  between  nation 
and  nation.  VVe  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  elements  that  are  not  present 
in  the  former  instance.  The  charac¬ 
ters  and  prejudices  of  nations  are  far 
more  decided,  far  more  intense,  and 
far  more  irreconcilable  than  those  of 
individuals  ;  and  the  theory  of  State 
independence  combined  with  national 
jealousy  and  distrust  is  a  formidable 
obstacle. 

For  all  this,  the  sanctions  attaching 
to  an  arbitral  decision  have  yet  great 
authority.  A  nation  which  has  volun¬ 
tarily  agreed  to  submit  a  question,  and 
has  chosen  a  court,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  incurs  a  risk  so  great  in  repu¬ 


diating  the  judgment  that  few  care  to 
incur  it.  There  is  a  code  of  interna¬ 
tional  morality,  unwritten  yet  under¬ 
stood,  which  compels  a  nation  to  fulfil 
her  pledges  and  obligations  ;  and,  un¬ 
less  a  State  is  strongly  and  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  decision  has  exceed¬ 
ed  any  of  those  limits  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  she  will  hesitate,  in  these  days, 
to  incur  international  reprobation  and 
possible  war.  War  is  an  evil  which  is 
nowadays  dreaded  by  even  the  greatest 
military  Powers,  and  there  are  few  na¬ 
tions  which  would  not  sacrifice  much 
to  avoid  it,  and  this  growing  feeling  is 
tending  more  and  'more  to  widen  the 
sphere  and  application  of  this  method 
of  settlement. 

Yet,  however  advisable  in  principle 
and  satisfactory  in  practice  arbitration 
may  be,  however  it  may  commend  it¬ 
self  to  reason,  we  cannot  bo  blind  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  elements  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  Society  which,  com¬ 
bined,  may  render  arbitration  at  times 
altogether  out  of  place  ;  and  this  will 
be  the  case  so  long  as  our  human  na¬ 
ture  continues  as  it  is  at  present  con¬ 
stituted.  Bights  or  liberties  may  be 
threatened,  without  which  no  nation 
could  continue  to  exist  with  honor 
among  other  nations  or  with  self-re¬ 
spect  to  itself.  The  difficulty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  determine  whether  the  threat¬ 
ening  is  actual  and  the  consequences 
certain.  If  a  nation  has  fully  satisfied 
itself  on  that  head,  however,  then  war 
is  the  means  by  which  alone  she  can 
perform  her  primary  duty  to  herself. 
But  as  in  all  grave  crises  safety  can 
only  be  attained  with  much  sacrifice 
and  suffering,  so  she  must  be  prepared 
to  undergo  severe  and  bitter  trials. 
Yet,  better  that  than  loss  of  self-respect ! 
Or  it  may  be  that  all  attempts  at  agree¬ 
ment,  conference,  accommodation,  or 
arbitration  may  have  failed.  Then 
war  again  remains  the  last  and  only 
alternative  for  maintaining  a  nation’s 
rights  and  liberties,  and  compelling  the 
acquiescence  of  a  recalcitrant  parly. 
But  it  ought  only  to  bo  absolutely  the 
last  alternative.  “  War,”  says  Philli- 
more,  “  is  the  terrible  litigation  of 
States,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State 
to  exhaust  every  legal  means  of  redress 
before  proceeding  to  war.”  It  may  be, 
and  often  is,  argued  that  Britain’s 
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peculiar  circumstances,  her  indepen¬ 
dent  insular  position,  and  her  world¬ 
wide  Imperial  interests,  render  it  of 
particular  moment  to  her  to  further 
peaceful  methods  of  settlement  even  at 
much  sacrifice.  To  that,  however,  it 
may  be  argued  that  Britain’s  success, 
or  rather  want  of  success,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  arbitrations  in  which  she  has 
engaged,  has  not  been  such  as  to  en¬ 
courage  her  to  proceed.  We  see  how 
important  a  part  this  country  has 
played  in  this  direction,  and  no  one 
can  fail  to  notice  that  she  has  seldom 
come  off  successful  in  the  final  judg¬ 
ments.  There  is  certainly  a  reason  for 
this  in  the  frailty  of  human  nature. 
Britain’s  wealth,  industry,  energy,  and 
pride  render  her  in  international  courts 
what  a  wealthy  corporation  is  in  civil 
courts.  She  is,  in  other  words,  an 
“unpopular  litigant,”  one  against 
whom  both  judges  and  juries  have  lit¬ 
tle  compunction  in  assessing  large  dam¬ 
ages,  even  at  the  expense  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  administration  of  justice. 

Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  have  fully 
perceived  this,  and,  writing  in  1848, 
remarked  :  “  There  is  no  country  which, 
from  its  political  and  commercial  cir¬ 
cumstances,  from  its  maritime  inter¬ 
ests,  and  from  its  colonial  possessions, 
excites  more  anxious  and  jealous  feel¬ 
ings  in  different  quarters  than  Britain 
does  ;  and  there  is  no  country  that 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
really  disinterested  and  impartial  arbi¬ 
trators.” 

Experience  has  fully  borne  out  Lord 
Palmerston’s  view.  For  all  this,  Brit¬ 
ain  promotes  in  every  way,  to  her 
credit,  although  wo  conceive  it  is  her 
duty,  the  cause  of  peace,  and  every 
movement  tending  to  that  end.  The 
sceptical  will  say  that  it  is  self-interest 
which  prompts  her  to  do  so.  It  may 
be  so,  for  self-interest  prompts  the 
action  of  every  individual  and  every 
nation  alike.  If  it  is,  it  is  self-interest 
of  a  high  order — a  moral  self-interest. 
For  Britain’s  self-interest,  though  it 
would  be  fatuous  to  assert  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  none  of  the  lower  selfish  elements. 


is  yet  mainly  interest  in  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  over  400,000,000  of 
human  beings  of  every  nationality,  of 
every  color,  and  of  every  creed.  Such 
a  fearful  responsibility  may  well  induce 
a  caution,  a  prudence,  and  a  spirit  of 
concession,  perhaps,  less  meritorious  as 
certainly  lees  necessary  in  other  and 
easier  circumstances.  Britain’s  inter¬ 
ests,  being  literally  world  wide,  are  in¬ 
deed  those  of  Humanity,  and  the  cause 
of  Humanity  is  peace. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  couple  of 
quotations  from  eminent  sources  upon 
the  subject  in  hand. 

Lord  Chief- Justice  Bussell,  in  his 
address  last  August  to  the  American 
Law  Congress  said  :  “It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  arbitration  may  be 
fitly  applied  to  by  far  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  which  lead  to  interna¬ 
tional  differences.”  “  Broadly  stat¬ 
ed,”  he  continued,  “  (1)  whenever  the 
right  in  dispute  will  be  determined  by 
the  ascertainment  of  the  true  facts  of 
the  case  ;  (2)  where,  the  facts  being 
ascertained,  the  right  depends  on  the 
application  of  the  proper  principles  of 
international  law  ;  and  (3)  where  the 
dispute  is  one  which  may  properly  be 
adjusted  on  a  give-and  take  principle, 
with  due  provision  for  equitable  com¬ 
pensation,  as  in  cases  of  delimitation 
of  territory  and  the  like.  In  all  such 
cases  the  matter  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  arbitrated,  and  can  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  by  arbitration.” 

Again,  Mr.  Westlake,  writing  in  the 
Journal  of  Ethics  last  November,  said  : 
“  What  is  wanted  is  an  earnest  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  more  or  less  within  the 
range  of  arbitration  differences  which 
do  not  at  first  sight  admit  of  it.”  This 
process,  I  think,  and  have  already  in¬ 
dicated,  is  going  on  steadily  ;  and  a 
time  must  assuredly  come,  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  assuming,  when  we  or  our  suc¬ 
cessors  will  look  back  and  smile  at  the 
fatuity  of  past  generations  who  could 
waste  blood  and  money  and  endure  un¬ 
speakable  misery  for  causes  which,  seen 
in  a  higher  and  truer  light,  seem  trivial 
indeed. —  Westminster  Revieio. 
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AFTER  THE  FAMINE  IN  MY  GARDEN. 

BY  PHIL  ROBINSON. 


When  there  was  snow  on  the  ground 
and  famine  in  the  garden  the  birds 
flocked  to  my  food,  but  the  thaw  came, 
and  not  one  of  them  all  has  ever  been 
back  to  say  “  Thank  you.”  It  may  be 
that  the  blackbird  and  thrush  now 
singing  from  the  fir-tops  are  grateful, 
and  that  the  short,  bright  chants  of 
the  robin  are  canticles  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  timely  kindness.  But  I  wish 
they  would  sometimes  come  back  to  the 
tables  that  I  spread  for  them  when 
they  were  in  need,  just  to  show,  now 
that  they  are  not  hungry,  that  they 
still  look  upon  me  as  a  friend.  But 
they  will  not  have  it  so.  If  I  go  out, 
the  blackbirds  break  cover  with  hys¬ 
terical  cries— how  meek  they  were  when 
the  ground  was  iron  ! — and  long  before 
you  can  get  near  them,  the  tits  (they 
used  to  eat  within  reach  of  my  arm  in 
the  bitter  days)  affect  a  ridiculous  alarm 
at  my  presence. 

The  air  is  soft,  the  sun  is  shining, 
and  the  winged  folk  have  all  gone  back 
to  their  routines  of  life,  and,  happily, 
without  any  remembrance  of  miseries 
past.  Out  in  the  paddock  the  rooks 
are  very  pompous  and  self  satisfied. 
For  a'  fortnight  they  had  not  enough 
spirit  among  a  whole  flock  of  them  for 
a  single  caw,  but  now  they  are  joyously 
clamorous,  convening  at  their  Diet  of 
Worms  with  effusive  congratulations, 
and  flying  homeward  at  evening  with 
much  discourse.  The  starlings  are 
with  them — and  how  they  eat !  The 
rations  of  porridge  and  boiled  dog-bis¬ 
cuit  that  during  the  frost  were  served 
out  to  them,  unsavory,  doubtless,  but 
life-preserving,  are  forgotten  now, 
while  they  revel  in  grubs  ;  and  the 
missel  thrushes,  so  alert  to-day  to  take 
fright  at  your  approach,  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  if  you  told  them  that  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  they  drove  the  sparrows  away 
from  the  crumbs  under  your  very  win¬ 
dows. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  birds  have 
no  memory  in  warmer  weather  of  their 
desperate  confidence  in  man  in  winter. 
What  a  charm  it  would  give  to  life  in 
the  country  if  they  could  only  recollect 


that  you  did  not  harm  them  when  they 
came  round  you  in  the  days  of  trouble, 
and  understand,  when  the  roses  are  in 
bloom,  that  you  are  still  as  harmless 
and  friendly  as  ever.  But  the  wild 
things,  unfortunately,  never  recognize 
a  particular  human  being  as  a  wnole. 
They  will  come  to  know  a  person  who 
is  always  dressed  in  the  same  way  or 
doing  tire  same  thing,  or  they  will  learn 
a  call,  or  become  accustomed  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  routine.  But  their  sight  does  not 
permit  them  to  discern  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  in  two  disguises,  nor  can  they, 
like  the  dog,  afford  to  wait  till  you  are 
close  to  them,  to  acknowledge  your 
identity  ;  and  no  one,  except  a  Thoreau 
in  his  wilds  or  a  Francis  d’Assisi,  can 
spend  his  years  in  uniformity  of  garb 
for  the  reward  of  the  confidence  of  the 
little  folk  in  fur  and  feathers.  By 
going  round  the  grounds  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  way,  and  with  certain  regular  for¬ 
malities,  I  once  established  in  a  coun¬ 
try  place  a  sort  of  general  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  creatures  about  me, 
notably  the  herons,  the  wood-pigeons, 
the  game  birds,  rabbits  and  squirrels, 
but  if  any  day  I  wore  white  gaiters  over 
my  shoes,  they  refused  to  believe  in 
me.  The  moving  feet  of  a  man  are 
what  birds  and  small  beasts  on  the 
ground  first  catch  sight  of.  Those  in 
the  air  or  on  trees  first  detect  his  face 
(it  is  wonderful  how  conspicuous 
“  flesh  color”  is  among  foliage”)  or  the 
touches  of  white  about  his  clothes.  So 
the  would-be  observer  of  wild  life  should 
dress  like  a  gamekeeper,  wear  muddy 
boots,  and  paint  his  face  “khaki.” 
Above  all,  he  should  avoid  white.  See 
how  conspicuous  a  little  patch  of  it 
makes  those  singularly  wary  birds  the 
bullfinch  and  the  jay,  and  note  how 
instantly  your  own  eye  catches  a  single 
white  feather  in  the  wing  or  tail  of  a 
particular  bird  in  a  whole  flight  of 
sparrows. 

To-day,  in  the  first  exultation,  as  it 
were,  of  escape  from  the  constraints  of 
winter,  all  the  birds  seem  to  be  fairly 
revelling  in  their  freedom  to  range,  and 
the  sudden  alternation  from  universal 
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snow  and  piercing  wind  to  a  balmy 
atmosphere  and  mellow  breeze.  Happy 
creatures  to  take  the  days  as  they  come, 
rejoicing  in  sunshine  and  plenty,  and 
forgetting  at  once  the  frost  and  fam¬ 
ine  !  Everything  seems  to  be  in  mo¬ 
tion,  excited  and  eager.  The  linnets 
sweep  in  twittering  wisps  from  plough 
to  grass  and  back  again  from  grass  to 
plough.  The  larks,  as  you  watch,  keep 
rising  and  settling  as  if  too  full  of  good 
spirits  to  stay  still.  The  restless  star¬ 
lings,  the  hindermost  perpetually  fly¬ 
ing  over  the  rest  to  get  in  front,  are 
travelling  hurriedly  across  the  meadow. 
Woodpeckers  cannot  be  content  with 
any  one  tree,  but  flit  looping  in  their 
buoyant  flight  from  trunk  to  trunk. 
The  dead  leaves  in  the  ditches  and 
under  the  trees  are  all  twitching  and 
fluttering  as  if  they  were  alive,  but  it 
is  the  tits  that  are  at  work,  moving 
about  like  mice  among  the  brown  fo¬ 
liage  and  tossing  the  leaves  one  by  one 
aside,  resuming  with  all  the  freshness 
of  a  new  attack  their  interrupted  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  insects.  And  look  at 
that  wren  that  is  with  them.  The  tiny 
thing  is  all  agog  with  revived  energy, 
skipping  about  from  spot  to  spot  ex¬ 
citedly,  and  suddenly  hopping  up  into 
the  hedge  to  let  off  some  of  its  spirits 
in  irrepressible  song.  The  robin,  glad 
of  the  gardener’s  return  to  the  flower 
beds,  flies  from  the  spade-handle  to  the 
wheelbarrow,  keeping  its  bright  black 
eyes  all  the  time  on  the  mould  and 
darting  down  from  time  to  time  to  seize 
the  torpid  creatures  turned  up  to  the 
surface.  And  it,  too,  cannot  contam 
itself  for  glee  at  the  going  of  the  frost, 
and  flying  into  the  tree  overhead  un¬ 
loads  its  heart  with  a  merry  roundelay. 
Lord  !  how  fast  the  little  songsmith 
sings.  He  must  out  with  it  or  he  will  die. 

Far  off,  keeping  company  with  sol¬ 
emn  rooks  and  sedate  starlings — and  it 
must  be  said  for  these  birds,  they  never 
lost  their  high  opinion  of  themselves 
and  of  the  virtues  of  deportment  at  the 
shrewdest  pinch  of  hunger  and  cold — 
are  the  wood-pigeons  ;  much  too  dis¬ 
trustful,  now  that  the  snow  has  gone, 
to  come  near  the  house.  How  differ¬ 
ent  a  fortnight  ago,  when  the  snow¬ 
drops,  “  fair  maids  of  February,”  were 
quilted  over,  and  the  polyanthus  dared 
not  show  its  pretty  petals. 


With  dejected  aspect  and  melan¬ 
choly  gait,  their  feathers  all  ruffled  and 
awry,  see  then  the  unwilling  ringdoves 
come  to  the  place  of  alms.  How 
changed  from  the  broad-shouldered, 
plump-breasted  birds  that  carried  their 
portly  selves  about  under  the  beeches, 
what  time  the  mast  lay  thick,  with 
such  gravity  and  self  approbation,  look¬ 
ing  like  dignitaiies  of  the  Church  saun¬ 
tering  in  some  cathedral  close.  How 
exquisitely  rounded  their  contours,  how 
beautifully  sleek  their  surfaces,  and 
how  glossy  !  But  during  the  frost  they 
came,  poor  birds,  to  beg,  their  sunimer 
airs  and  graces  all  laid  aside,  regardless 
of  appearances.  How  humbly  and 
thankfully  they  seemed  to  eat !  There 
was  no  sun  shining  then  to  make  rain¬ 
bows  on  their  breasts  and  necklace 
their  throats  with  opals. 

On  the  privet  bushes  the  berries  are 
still  glistening,  quarts  upon  quarts  of 
them.  Why  have  the  birds  not  eaten 
them?  They  all  like  them.  Why, 
too,  have  they  not  eaten  the  berries  on 
the  yellow  hollies  ?  Not  a  red  one  is 
to  bo  found  ;  but  the  yellow-herried 
hollies  are  untouched.  Why,  again,  do 
birds  that  eat  berries  refuse,  when  starv¬ 
ing,  to  eat  buds?  Surely  the  buds  of 
cherry  blossom  and  plum,  peach,  apri¬ 
cot,  and  nectarine  are  as  pleasant  and 
sustaining  as  the  harsh  fruit  of  ivy  and 
holly  and  privet.  How  is  it  that  in 
hard  times  the  blackbird  and  thrush  do 
not  turn  to  them  instead  of  the  crumbs 
upon  the  garden  path  ?  The  pheasants 
walk  about,  picking  up  scraps  of  green 
here  and  there  ;  but  why  do  they  not 
debauch  in  the  orchard,  where  there  is 
nearly  an  acre  of  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  all  prematurely  in  full 
hud  ?  The  ways  of  birds  are  past 
understanding.  They  devour  the  red 
holly  berries  before  winter  comes  and 
when  worms  must  be  plentiful,  and 
yet,  when  starving,  leave  both  hips  and 
haws  to  rot  in  the  frost. 

The  owl  is  abioad  early.  Poor  bird, 
it  has  been  a  sorry  Lent  with  him  I 
fancy.  Mice  are  not  in  plenty  when 
the  snow  is  deep  on  the  ground,  and 
when  they  do  come  abroad  they  seek 
their  food  where  they  can  find  it  with¬ 
out  wet  feet.  But  now  that  the  snow 
has  gone  they  are  afield  with  the  sun¬ 
set,  and  the  owl  sweeping  round  the 
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stacks  takes  toll  of  their  number.  The 
wasp,  too,  is  abroad  again  ;  not  brisk 
as  when  the  wall-fruit  are  ripening, 
but  dull  and  slow  flying.  Kill  it  if 
you  like.  Every  wasp  killed  in  the 
opening  ^ear  is  as  good  as  a  nest  de¬ 
stroyed  m  autumn.  The  bees  have 
waked  up  and  are  very  grateful  for 
saucers  of  syrup.  There  are  no  flowers 
but  the  Christmas  roses  for  them  to 
search,  crocuses,  winter-aconites,  and 
squills,  snowdrops  and  hepaticas,  and 
the  honey-pots  among  them  are  few. 
It  is  very  pathetic  to  see  how  assiduous¬ 
ly  all  day  long  they  besiege  the  same 
patches  of  bloom,  the  poor  hungry  bees. 

At  the  end  of  our  orchard  is  a  deep 
broad  ditch.  On  the  farther  side  grows 
a  rare  old  untrimmed  hedge  of  haw¬ 
thorn  and  crab-apple,  cherry  and  hazel, 
with  dog-rose  clusters  interweaving  to 
give  everything  a  closer  neighborly 
feeling  and  make  them  all,  so  to  speak, 
“  connections”  of  one  another.  In 
this  tall  and  tranquil  hedgerow  the 
bullfinches  build  every  year,  and,  every 
year  too,  the  turtle  doves,  that  come 
all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  swing  on  our 
clematis,  and  to  rear  their  golden 
couplets  among  the  briar-entangled 
nut-trees.  The  squirrel  and  the  dor¬ 
mouse  planted  this  hedge,  and  though 
I  call  it  old  it  is  really  the  new  one,  for 
once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  ancient 
growth  here  of  holly  and  laurel.  The 
roots  of  them  are  there  still,  but  they 
died  down,  and  the  hips  and  haws,  the 
nuts  and  cherry  stones  and  apple  pips 
that  the  little  planters  had  dropped  or 
buried,  sprouted  and  flourished,  scram¬ 
bling  up  from  among  the  old  mossy 
stumps  and  roots,  and  racing  each 
other  into  the  sunshine.  And  to-day 
they  are  all  of  a  height,  full  grown, 
and  the  creepers  run  level  along  their 
tops  and  hang  down  all  their  lengths 
alike  so  that  there  is  no  more  conten¬ 
tion  in  the  hedge,  but  everything  grows 
at  its  ease,  each  with  its  fair  share  of 
air  and  light.  And  they  all  of  them 
have  the  same  secrets  of  bird’s  nest  and 
mouse  hole  and  humble  bees’  honey- 
cellars,  of  hare’s  form  and  rabbit  bur¬ 
row. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  is 
a  shrubbery  of  laurels  out  of  which 
there  grow  in  a  line  five  walnut  trees, 
and  the  boughs  of  the  walnuts  arch 
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over  the  ditch  and  meet  the  boughs  of 
the  cherry  and  hazel  coming  from  the 
other  side.  And  under  them  the  deep 
ditch  runs,  and  it  is  the  highway  of  all 
the  creatures  of  the  flelds.  For  half 
the  year  it  is  always  dry  and  beautifully 
shad^y  ;  no  human  being  except  myself 
even  knows  of  it.  But  there  is  not  a 
thing  in  fur  in  all  the  neighborhood 
that  is  not  ^amiliar  with  it,  using  it  to 
cross  unseen  from  the  woodlands  and 
pasture  on  one  side  of  my  orchard  to 
the  woodlands  and  the  pasture  on  the 
other  ;  for  at  each  end  acommodiously 
ample  drain  pipe  leads  from  the  ditch 
into  the  fields,  taking  my  visitors  by  a 
covered  way  out  of  my  grounds  into 
the  outside  world.  And  the  birds,  too, 
come  there,  for  at  the  end  of  the  ditch 
even  in  the  dryest  weather  there  is  a 
part  in  which  some  water  is  to  be  found, 
and  so  hither  travel  partridge  and 
heasant  and  wood-pigeon  and  all  the 
ostof  lesser  folk  to  quench  their  thirst 
or  to  bathe.  More  than  once  I  have 
disturbed  the  nightjar  where  it  sat 
asleep  in  the  shade,  and  have  seen  the 
woodpecker  busy  on  the  bank  at  an 
ant  hill  which  the  tell-tale  trail  of  the 
tiny  colonists  across  the  path  on  the 
otiier  side  of  the  hedge  had  betrayed  to 
their  long-tongued  destroyer.  I  often 
take  my  camp-stool  and  ensconce  my¬ 
self  at  the  bend  of  the  ditch,  between 
some  overhanging  sprays  of  sallow  and 
an  elder  bush,  and  travellers  both  from 
right  and  left  pass  by  me  without  sus¬ 
picion  of  my  presence. 

Such  a  happy  lot  of  little  folk  they 
are  too.  And  they  look  so  strangely 
pretty  in  the  shady  ditch — the  wood- 
pigeons  especially.  They  come  up 
from  the  water  waddling  in  a  portly 
manner  and  telescoping  their  beautiful 
necks  at  every  step.  What  broad 
shoulders  they  have  and  what  plump 
breasts,  and  the  coloring  of  their  feath¬ 
ers,  how  infinitely  delicate  it  is  !  One 
always  walks  a  little  behind  the  other, 
and  it  is  very  funny  to  see  the  preci¬ 
sion  with  which  they  keep  step,  plant¬ 
ing  their  pink  feet  down  flat  exactly 
together.  And  so  they  go  by,  with  a 
prodigious  affectation  of  caution,  but 
all  the  same  quite  innocent  of  being 
overlooked.  They  are  only  birds  of 
the  year,  these  young  people,  and  as 
the  old  ones  have  another  nursery  to 
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attend  to,  they  are  shifting  for  them-  blinked,  the  ears  never  stirred,  the 
selves.  And  very  well  they  do  it,  for  nose  never  twitched.  But  1  became 
before  they  parted  company  the  old  aware  that  it  was  moving,  the  pretty 
ones  told  them  all  about  the  vetches  little  feet  underneath  the  motionless 
and  the  clover  tips  and  the  fields  with  body  were  at  work  gripping  the  ground 
all  kinds  of  weeds  with  juicy  buds,  and  hard  and  the  body  glided  past  me  as  if 
told  them  too  about  young  turnip-tops  on  wheels.  And  then,  as  if  it  had 
and  the  pods  of  the  field-peas.  So  they  breathed  a  sudden  relief  from  fear,  the 
are  fat  and  self-satisfied  this  couple  of  head  turned,  and  with  the  brush  laid 
pigeons,  and  come  promenading  along  straight  along  the  ground,  the  fox,  at- 
rny  ditch  as  pompous  and  conscious  as  tended  by  its  noisy  detractors,  crept  up 
if  they  had  just  built  a  chapel  and  en-  the  ditch  to  the  drain-pipe  and  disap- 
dowed  it.  peared  into  it,  taking  with  it,  so  it 

But  I  could  tell  them  something  that  seemed,  all  the  clamor  of  the  birds,  for 
would  disconcert  them  if  I  chose.  For  as  soon  as  the  fox’s  tail  was  gone  there 
one  day  sitting  where  1  am  now,  there  was  peace  in  the  ditch, 
suddenly,  spectrally,  appeared  in  front  Only  the  whitethroat,  fidgeting  about 
of  me  a  fox.  I  had  expected  a  cat,  for  among  the  roots  of  the  nettles,  and  still 
I  heard  a  long  way  off  a  greenfinch  knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the 
give  the  alarm,  shee-eep  !  shee-eep  !  turmoil,  chittered  and  chattered  as  if 
and  a  whitethroat,  knowing  nothing  of  she  had  suffered  or  were  about  to  suffer 
the  cause,  began  chittering  and  chat-  some  grievous  personal  wrong.  But 
tering,  and  then  the  blackbird  saw  the  had  the  fox  met  those  plump  young 
fox  and  cried  prink  !  prink  !  and  by-  wood-pigeons  by  the  way,  there  would 
and-by  as  Reynard  reached  the  ditch  have  been  short  shrift  for  the  one  and 
the  old  wren  in  the  bank  scolded  him  cold  roosting  that  night  for  the  other, 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  the  other  By  the  way,  how  much  too  little  im- 
birds  all  came  up  and  scolded  too,  and  portance  we  attach,  when  speaking  of 
though  I  could  see  nothing,  1  knew  the  lives  of  beasts  of  prey,  to  the  enor- 
that  something  was  afoot  that  threat-  mous  difficulties  that  the  watchfulness 
ened  danger  to  the  birds,  and  was  com-  of  birds  and  their  intelligence  of  each 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  And  other’s  speech  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
then  right  from  over  my  head,  within  flesh-eaters.  And  yet,  it  may  have 
an  arm’s  length  of  me,  a  blackcap  been  these  very  circumstances  that  de- 
began,  like  a  little  fury,  to  tell  the  in-  cided  so  many  carnivores  to  huut  by 
truder  what  she  thought  of  him,  and  night.  All  day  long  they  found  them- 
the  chorus  of  protest  began  to  pass  by  selves  pestered  by  birds  and  their  in- 
me,  in  the  arching  hedge-tops,  the  tended  victims  effectually  warned  of 
laurels  behind  me  and  the  clematis  op-  coming  danger,  but  as  night  began  to 
posite.  “  A  cat,”  I  said  to  iryself.  fall,  they  discovered  that  the  bird- 
“  One  of  the  cats  from  the  farm.”  voices  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and 
And  lo  !  all  of  a  sudden,  right  in  catching  their  prey  unawares  more  and 
front  of  me,  its  eyes  fixed  full  on  mine  more  feasible.  So  they  gave  up  hunt- 
— the  fox.  And  where  it  stood  it  sank  ing  by  daylight,  altogether, 
down,  as  if  it  were  going  through  the  For  quadrupeds  understand  the  cries 
ground,  but  it  kept  its  eyes  on  mine,  of  birds.  The  rabbit,  be  it  never  so 
sherry-colored  eyes,  full  of  a  terrible  young,  bobs  under  cover  the  instant 
fear,  and  the  ears  fringed  inside  with  the  blackbird  sounds  its  tocsin  ;  the 
white  were  toward  me,  open  to  their  squirrel  skips  up  the  tree  ;  the  leveret 
widest,  and  the  fur  on  the  head  stood  raises  its  Tread  and  cocks  its  ears  pre- 
up  close  and  straight  making  the  face  paratory  to  flight.  Everything  in  the 
look  quite  round,  with  the  whiskered  spinney  is  at  once  on  the  alert  and  tip- 
nose  pointing  out  at  me  from  the  mid-  toe  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  cat,  when  thus 
die  of  it.  So  low  was  it  crouching  that  betrayed  by  the  birds,  express  its  rage 
its  hips  stood  up  sharply  on  either  side,  as  clearly  as  possible  ;  seen  it  bounce 
and  so  close  was  it  drawn  up  that  the  out  from  the  line  of  currant-bushes  it 
fur  of  the  neck  made  a  roll  on  its  back,  had  been  creeping  under  and  stand  out 
And  while  I  watched  it,  the  eyes  never  at  full  height  on  the  path,  wagging  its 
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tail  in  anger,  and  staring  after  the  van¬ 
ishing  bunny,  exactly  as  the  tiger  does, 
or  the  cheetah,  when  it  is  balked  of 
its  chance.  In  a  jungle  no  dangerous 
beast  can  stir  for  long  without  some 
feathered  sentry  challenging  its  pas¬ 
sage,  and  the  best  thing  it  can  do  then 
is  to  get  into  hiding  and  go  to  sleep 
there  till  the  birds  are  in  bed. 

In  my  ditch  there  are  sentries  in 
abundance  at  either  end,  and  a  cat  need 
not  hope  to  surprise  a  meal  there  by 
stealth.  For  everything  all  round  it  is 
shouting  out  at  the  top  of  its  voice, 
cat !  cat !  the  moment  the  creature  ap¬ 
pears,  and  so  puss,  hugely  disgusted, 
has  to  make  off.  And  it  is  very  funny 
to  see  a  cat,  when  found  out  by  the 
birds,  put  on  an  affectation  of  inno¬ 
cence,  walk  in  the  centre  of  the  way  as 
if  the  idea  of  concealing  itself,  had  never 
entered  its  head,  stop  to  wash  its  face 
or  take  a  roll  on  the  ground,  and  in 
every  way  try  to  convey  the  impression 
that  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  going  on  round  it,  and  in  no 
way  connected  with  or  responsible  for 
the  hullaballoo.  But  its  little  heart  is, 
all  the  same,  bursting  with  fury  and 
eagerness  for  revenge,  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  frog  in  the  grass,  or  even  the 
sudden  rustle  of  a  falling  leaf  electrifies 
all  the  unconcern  out  of  the  small  beast, 
and  it  turns  savagely  and  swiftly  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  But  by-and-by 
its  opportunity  comes,  for  the  birds  are 
all  asleep,  and  the  rabbits  are  abroad, 
by  their  families,  nibbling  their  peril¬ 
ous  way  along  the  edges  of  the  copse 
and  the  hedgerow.  Poor  birds  !  poor 
bunnies  ! 

But  all  this  is  of  other  times,  when 
the  roses  on  “  triumphant  briars,’^  as 
Bottom  says,  were  abloom  and  the 
swifts  were  shrilling  high  up  in  the 
blue.  There  are  no  flowers  on  the 
briars  now  ;  here  and  there  a  miserable 
rose-hip,  pecked  to  pieces  by  the  hun¬ 
gry  hawfinch  during  the  past  fortnight 
of  famine,  and  in  the  dull  gray  sky 
there  is  only  the  rook  fitfully  ejaculat¬ 
ing  its  commonplaces  of  courtship  and 
house-keeping. 

And  here,  as  I  pass,  a  word  about 
the  rose-hip.  Do  you  know  that  in 
the  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth 
the  sweet-briar  was  called  the  “  heep,” 
and  that  ladies  made  of  its  berries  a 


delightful  confection,  for  which,  says 
Gerard,  “  the  tooth  is  set  in  rich  men’s 
mouths.”  The  sweet-briar,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  has  a  very  large  berry,  of  which 
the  skin  is  curiously  thick  and  singu¬ 
larly  pleasant ;  a  conserve  of  sweet- 
briar  must  therefore  have  been  very 
nice  to  the  taste  and,  as  our  old  herbal¬ 
ist  says,  rather  costly,  for  sweet-briars 
do  not  grow  in  such  profusion  as  to 
make  their  fruit  common. 

The  whitethroats  are  in  Egypt — they 
have  vested  rights  of  “  occupation” — 
and  no  doubt  are  scolding  the  sacred 
mongoose  of  the  Pharaohs  with  the 
same  indifference  to  propriety  as  they 
scolded  my  Hampshire  fox.  Gone, 
too,  is  the  nightingale  that  lived  here, 
gone  to  Greece  perhaps,  or  the  rose 
gardens  beyond  Damascus,  the  shy, 
slim,  brown  bird  that  sang  at  high  noon, 
either  of  sun  or  of  moon,  regardless  of 
the  opinions  or  the  manners  of  other 
birds. 

My  ditch  a  fortnight  ago  was  frozen 
over  with  ice  which  a  cart  could  have 
stood  upon,  and  knowing  how  all  our 
small  neighbors  frequented  it,  we  made 
it  and  called  it  the  soup  kitchen.  Here 
it  was  then,  unbeknown  to  the  spar¬ 
rows,  we  spread  ample  banquets  for  the 
starving  birds,  and  here  that  I  often 
saw  the  shyer  birds,  emboldened  by  the 
quiet  of  the  spot,  come  for  food.  The 
hawfinch  was  always  here,  and  the  jay. 
Here,  too,  on  the  ice,  enjoying  the 
scraps  of  fat,  was  the  woodpecker. 
Then  came  the  warmer  weather  and 
the  ice  went,  and  with  it  all  the  birds, 
and  my  ditch  was  a  ditch  indeed,  for 
“  February  fill-dyke”  filled  it  up  to  the 
brim,  and  the  passengers  from  the  spin¬ 
neys  to  the  meadows  found  their  high¬ 
way  closed. 

And  so  perhaps  it  came  to  pass  that 
I  was  able  to  catch  “  Bunnykin.”  In 
ordinary  times  he  could  have  come  and 
gone  by  the  hidden  way  of  the  ditch. 
But  the  melting  snow  had  filled  the 
ditch  level  to  its  brim,  and  he  had  to 
come  round  by  the  orchard. 

It  was  a  very  young  one,  so  young 
that  it  did  not  oven  understand  what 
either  “  hiding”  or  ‘‘  running  away” 
really  meant.  It  had  seen  its  mother 
do  both,  and  countless  generations  of 
bunnies  had  seen  their  mothers  do  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  When  they  hid  them- 
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selves  they  sat  down  very  close  to  the 
ground,  and  when  they  ran  away  they 
made  a  short,  rapid  dash,  and  then 
came  to  a  full  stop.  But  this  bunny- 
kin  had  not  yet  realized  the  fact  that 
if  it  wished  to  hide  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  near  in  which  to  hide.  Its 
mother,  when  it  sat  down  very  close, 
was  in  tall  clover  or  meadow  hay,  or  in 
cover  of  some  kind,  and  when  she  sat 
down  she  became  invisible  ;  'so,  too, 
whenever  she  ran  away,  it  was  always 
in  the  direction  of  a  hole  or  a  furze 
bush  or  a  hedge,  or  something  where 
she  was  out  of  sight,  and  where  by 
stopping  very  suddenly  she  misled  the 
enemy  into  thinking  she  had  gone  ever 
so  much  further  on.  But  our  poor  lit¬ 
tle  bunnykin  had  not  grown  up  to  this 
yet.  When  it  tried  to  hide  it  sat  down 
very  close,  it  is  true,  but  on  the  middle 
of  the  path  and  most  pathetically  un¬ 
concealed.  When  it  ran  away  it  was 
only  down  the  same  path  a  little  way, 
and  then  it  came  to  a  full  stop  without 
even  a  blade  of  grass  to  screen  it.  How 
it  escaped  the  cats  1  cannot  imagine, 
but  it  did,  for  I  saw  it  twice  and  the 
second  time  1  caught  it.  1  took  it  up 
to  the  house  and  put  it  into  the  great 
aviary  in  the  shrubbery  ;  for  when  it 
saw  me  coming  it  hid  itself — the  pretty 
wee  fool — by  crouching  down  as  flat  as 
possible  on  the  close-shorn  turf,  and 
when  I  walked  up  to  it  it  made  a  spas¬ 
modic  little  hedgehog  sort  of  dash 
down  the  path  and  squatted  again  as  if 
it  were  out  of  sight,  Sol  picked  it  up 
for  its  own  good,  knowing  that  it  was 
not  wise  enough  yet  to  look  after  itself, 
and  made  a  prisoner  of  it  till  its  baby¬ 
hood  was  past,  and  then  we  let  it  go  in 
a  spinney  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  let  go 
it  ran  off  as  if  it  was  never  going  to 
stop,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw 
it  again. 

But  there  was  one  rabbit  that  we  all 
called  “  Bunnykin,”  which  used  to 
come  on  to  the  lawn  almost  up  to  the 
drawing-room  door  and  eat  the  campa¬ 
nulas  ;  and  now  and  again  one  or  other 
of  us  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  rabbit 
near  the  aviary  where,  at  intervals,  the 
gardener’s  boy  had  been  told  to  shoot 
all  refuse  garden-stuff,  a  barrowful  at 
a  time,  aged  cabbages  with  turnip  and 
carrot  tops  (here  and  there  an  uncon¬ 
sidered  rootlet  among  the  foliage — oh. 


joy  for  Bunnykin  !),  and  overgrown 
parsley  and  lettuces  that  had  run  to 
seed,  a  veritable  Ali  Baba’s  heap  of 
treasures  ;  and  we  always  said  this  rab¬ 
bit  was  “  Bunnykin.” 

But  by-and-by  came  a  day  when  we 
found  on  the  garden  path  fragments  of 
rabbit  fur  and  two  little  hind-paws, 
and  Prin,  our  great  Persian  cat,  came 
home  with  two  little  fore-paws,  and 
carried  its  trophies  into  the  kitchen  to 
the  delirious  enchantment  of  two  pug 
puppies  which  were  there  in  a  box. 
But  we  all  felt  that  these  were  the  sad 
relicts  of  ”  Bunnykin”  betrayed  to 
death  by  over-confidence,  so  we  chided 
Prin  becomingly,  and  mourned  for 
“  Bunnykin.”  And  the  pug  puppies 
kept  faithful  to  those  fore-paws  till 
they  were  so  grown  up  that  they  scorned 
their  box  ;  but  in  case  they  should  ever 
‘‘  unremember”  the  rabbit,  as  Tots 
said,  we  christened  them  Bunkins  and 
Bunnywee.  And  Tots,  sitting  in  one 
of  her  silly  little  sentimental  moods, 
cuddling  the  pups  on  her  lap  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  them,  said  queerly,  ”  We  tried 
to  be  good  to  Bunnykin  when  he  was  a 
baby,  and  so  when  he  had  gone  dead 
he  said  to  Prin,  ‘  You  may  take  my 
’ickle  paws  to  the  pups  to  play  with. 
I  don’t  want  them  any  more.’  ” 

What  a  very  helpless  little  mite  a 
young  rabbit  really  is  whose  mother  is 
dead,  unable  to  say  a  word  in  its  own 
defence  and  with  nothing  that  may 
protect  it  but  its  baby-beauty.  As  it 
goes  out  foraging  for  itself,  a  responsi¬ 
bility  absurdly  disproportioned  to  its 
size,  ils  every  step  must  be  a  terror  to 
it.  With  what  deference  it  treats  the 
blackbird  pecking  at  a  fallen  apple  with 
such  furious  energy.  ”  I  hope  he 
won’t  peck  me  like  that,”  says  the 
bunny.  And  here  is  a  robin  right  in 
front  of  it,  perking  up  its  tail  at  the 
tiny  gray  passenger  and  chirruping  de¬ 
fiance,  and  the  bunny  gives  the  impu¬ 
dent  red-coat  a  wide  berth,  but  lo  !  a 
squirrel  in  the  way,  making  fearsome 
noises  with  nuts.  And  the  bunny  lays 
low,  and  ’lows  he’ll  wait  till  Brer 
Squirrel  done  eating  nuts.  And  there 
at  the  corner  is  a  thrush  hammering 
snails  on  a  stone,  as  awe-inspiring  a 
sound  to  the  bunny  as  Grumbleking 
grinding  bones  to  make  his  bread  to 
Jack.  Another  bird  is  tapping  hoi- 
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lowly  at  a  tree,  and  a  creature  down  in 
a  hole  is  rasping  away  at  something. 
Very  suspicious  noises  these,  and 
threatening.  And  poor  bunny’s  ears 
are  twitching  all  the  time  with  fright, 
and  it  hardly  dares  to  nibble  a  mouth¬ 
ful  lest  “  something”  should  overtake  it. 

When  you  pick  it  up,  it  lies  on  your 
hand  as  still  as  a  dead  thing,  with  ears 
laid  along  its  back,  and  paws  tucked 
in,  and  only  its  fast-panting  sides — 
drawing  its  breath  as  short  as  a  new- 
ta’eu  sparrow” — to  tell  you  that  your 
pretty  captive  is  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
So  treat  it  tenderly.  A  drain-pipe  half 
filled  with  hay  makes  a  sumptuous 
“  burrow”  for  it,  and  with  a  little  heap 
of  bran  and  parsley  and  lettuce  leaves  at 
the  open  end  the  bunny  finds  life  more 
comfortable  than  when  buccaneering 
in  the  orchard.  For  the  creatures  in 
the  aviary  are  all  friends,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  Bunnykins  finds  it  out, 
and,  though  never  familiar  with  the 
pigeons  and  the  golden  pheasants  and 


long-haired  cavies,  he  is  no  longer 
afraid  for  his  life,  and  all  his  neighbors 
’low  that  Brer  Bunny  is  very  ’speck- 
table,  and  with  no  misbehavisnness. 

And,  who  knows,  perhaps  he  tells 
his  companions  about  life  “  out  of 
doors,”  its  incidents  and  excitements, 
and  be  sure  that  if  he  did,  he  did  not 
forget  to  tell  them  about  the  dreadful 
ailment  so  incidental  to  rabbits,  which 
I  suppose  they  call  “  bang.”  ‘‘  It  is  a 
very  common  ailment,”  ne  would  say, 
“  aud  dreadfully  sudden.”  What  causes 
it  we  do  not  know,  but  all  at  once  you 
hear  and  one  of  us  stops  run¬ 

ning.  Sometimes  he  lies  quite  still, 
sometimes  he  tumbles  head  over  heels, 
sometimes  he  seems  to  be  unable  to  run 
and  only  creeps.  And  what  happens 
afterward  we  cannot  tell.  Enough 
that  he  never  comes  home  again.  And 
would  add  the  bunny,  “  there  is  a  very 
bad  form  of  bang  from  which  you  sel¬ 
dom  recover.  We  call  it  bang-bang.” 
— Contemporary  Review. 


FISHING  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

BY  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 


There  is  one  distinctive  charm  about 
fishing — its  fascinations  will  stand  any 
climate.  You  may  sit  crouching  on 
ice  over  a  hole  well  inside  the  Arctic 
Circle,  or  on  a  Windsor  chair  by  the 
side  of  the  River  Lea  in  the  so-called 
Temperate  Zone  ;  or  you  may  squat  in 
a  canoe  on  an  equatorial  river,  with  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  45  per  cent, 
mosquito,  and  if  you  are  fishing  you 
will  enjoy  yourself,  and  what  is  more 
important  than  this  enjoyment,  is  that 
you  will  not  embitter  your  present,  nor 
endanger  your  future,  by  going  home 
in  a  bad  temper,  whether  you  have 
caught  anything  or  not,  provided  al¬ 
ways  that  you  are  a  true  fisherman. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  other 
sports  ;  I  have  been  assured  by  experi¬ 
enced  meu  that  it  ”  makes  one  feel 
awfully  bad”  when,  after  carrying  for 
hours  a  very  heavy  elephant  gun,  for 
example,  through  a  tangled  forest  you 

have  got  chiv - got  a  wretched  bad 

chance  of  a  shot  at  an  elephant  I 
should  say,  and  as  for  football,  cricket. 


etc.,  well,  I  need  hardly  speak  of  the 
unchristian  feelings  they  engender  in 
the  mind  toward  umpires  aud  success¬ 
ful  opponents. 

Being,  as  above  demonstrated,  a 
humble,  but  enthusiastic,  devotee  of 
fishing,  I  dare  not  say,  as  my  great  pre¬ 
decessor  Dame  Juliana  Berners  says, 
‘‘  with  an  angle,”  because  my  con¬ 
science  tells  me  I  am  a  born  poacher 
— I  need  hardly  remark  that  when  I 
heard,  from  a  reliable  authority  at  Ga¬ 
boon,  that  there  were  lakes  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  island  of  Corisco,  and  that 
these  fresh-water  lakes  were  fished  an¬ 
nually  by  representative  ladies  from 
the  villages  oti  this  island,  and  that 
their  annual  fishing  was  just  about  due, 
I  decided  that  I  must  get  there  forth¬ 
with.  Now,  although  Corisco  is  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  out  to  sea  from 
the  continent,  it  is  not  a  particularly 
easy  place  to  get  at  nowadays,  no  ves¬ 
sels  ever  calling  there,  so  I  got,  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Nassau,  a  little 
schooner  and  a  black  crew,  and,  forget- 
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ting  my  solemn  resolve,  formed  from 
the  fruits  of  previous  experiences,  never 
to  go  on  to  an  Atlantic  island  again, 
off  1  sailed.  I  will  not  go  into  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  that  voyage  here.  My 
reputation  as  a  navigator  was  great  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Gaboon.  I  had  a  record 
of  having  once  driven  my  bowsprit 
through  a  conservatory,  and  once  taken 
all  the  paint  off  one  side  of  a  smallpox 
hospital,  to  say  nothing  of  repeatedly 
having  made  attempts  to  climb  trees  in 
boats  I  commanded,  but  when  I  re¬ 
turned,  I  had  surpassed  these  things  by 
having  successfully  got  my  main-  mast 
jammed  up  a  tap,  and  I  had  done  sutti- 
cient  work  in  discovering  new  sand¬ 
banks,  rock  shoals,  etc.,  in  Corisco 
Bay,  and  round  Cape  Esterias,  to  neces¬ 
sitate,  or  call  for,  a  new  edition  of  The 
West  African  Pilot. 

Corisco  Island  is  about  three  miles 
long  by  If  wide  ;  its  latitude  0.56  N., 
long.  9°  20^  E.  Mr'  Winwood  Reade 
was  about  the  last  traveller  to  give  a 
description  of  Corisco,  and  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  description  it  is.  He  was 
there  in  the  early  sixties,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  too  fully  engaged  with  a  drunk¬ 
en  captain  and  a  mad  Malay  cook  to 
go  inland.  In  his  days  small  trading 
vessels  used  to  call  at  Corisco  for  cargo, 
but  they  do  so  no  longer,  all  the  trade 
in  the  Bay  now  being  carried  on  at 
Messrs.  Holt’s  factory  on  Little  Eloby 
Island  (an  island  nearer  in  shore),  and 
on  the  mainland  at  Coco  Beach,  be¬ 
longing  to  Messrs.  Hatton  and  Cook- 
son. 

In  Winwood  Reade’s  days,  too,  there 
was  a  settlement  of  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  Society  on  Corisco,  with  a  staff 
of  white  men.  ^his  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  a  native  minister,  because  the 
Society  found  that  their  theory  that 
the  island  would  be  more  healthy  than 
the  mainland  was  not  supported  by 
facts,  the  mortality  being  quite  as  great 
as  at  any  continental  station,  so  they 
moved  on  to  the  continent  to  be  nearer 
their  work.  The  only  white  people 
that  are  now  on  Corisco  are  two  Span¬ 
ish  priests  and  three  nuns,  but  of  these 
good  people  I  saw  little  or  nothing,  as 
my  headquarters  were  with  the  native 
minister,  Mr.  Ibea,  and  there  was  war 
between  the  priests  and  him. 

The  natives  are  Benga,  a  now  rapid¬ 


ly  dying  out  coast  tribe.  They  were 
once  a  great  tribe,  and  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  slavers  and  the  whalers  haunt¬ 
ed  Corisco  Bay,  these  Benga  were  much 
in  demand  as  crew  men,  in  spite  of  the 
reputation  they  bore  for  ferocity. 
Nowadays  the  grown  men  get  their  liv¬ 
ing  by  going  as  travelling  agents  for 
the  white  merchants  into  the  hinter¬ 
land  behind  Corisco  Bay,  among  the 
very  dangerous  and  savage  tribes  there, 
and  when  one  of  them  has  made  enough 
money  by  this  trading,  he  conies  back 
to  Corisco,  and  rests,  and  luxuriates  in 
the  ample  bosom  of  his  family  until  he 
has  spent  his  money — then  he  gets  trust 
from  the  white  trader,  and  goes  to  the 
Bush  again,  pretty  frequently  meeting 
there  the  sad  fate  of  the  pitcher  that 
went  too  often  to  the  well,  and  gets 
killed  by  the  hinterlanders. 

On  arriving  at  Corisco  Island,  I 
“  soothed  with  a  gift,  and  greeted  with 
a  smile”  the  dusky  inhabitants.  “  Have 
you  got  any  tobacco?”  said  they.  ‘‘  I 
have,”  1  responded,  and  a  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  at  once  arose.  I  then  explained 
that  I  wanted  to  join  the  fishing  party. 
They  were  quite  willing,  and  said  the 
ladies  were  just  finishing  planting  their 
farms  before  the  tornado  season  came 
on,  and  that  they  would  make  the 
peculiar,  necessary  baskets  at  once. 
They  did  not  do  so  at  once  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sense  of  the  term,  but  we  all  know 
there  is  no  time  south  of  40°,  and  so  I 
waited  patiently,  walking  about  the 
island. 

Corisco  is  locally  celebrated  for  its 
beauty.  Winwood  Reade  says,  “  It  is 
a  little  world  in  miniature,  with  its 
miniature  forests,  miniature  prairies, 
miniature  mountains,  miniature  rivers, 
and  miniature  precipices  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.”  In  consequence  partly  of  these 
things,  and  partly  of  the  inhabitants’ 
rooted  idea  that  the  proper  way  to  any 
place  on  the  island  is  round  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  the  paths  of  Corisco  are  as 
strange  as  several  other  things  are  in 
latitude  0,  and,  like  the  other  things, 
they  require  understanding  to  get  on 
with. 

They  start  from  the  beach  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  just  going  round 
the  next  headland  because  the  tide  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  too  much  for  you  to  go 
along  by  the  beach  ;  but,  once  started. 
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their  presiding  genii  might  sing  to  the 
wayfarer  Mr.  Kipling’s  “  The  Lord 
knows  where  we  shall  go,  dear  lass, 
and  the  Deuce  knows  what  we  shall 
see.”  You  go  up  a  path  off  the  beach 
gladly,  because  you  have  been  wading 
in  fine  white  sand  over  your  ankles, 
and  in  banks  of  rotting  and  rotten  sea¬ 
weed,  on  which  centipedes,  and  other 
catamumpuses,  crawl  in  profusion,  not 
to  mention  sand-flies,  etc.,  and  the 
path  makes  a  plunge  inland,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  Come  and  see  our  noted 
scenery,”  and  having  led  you  through 
a  miniature  swamp,  a  miniature  forest, 
and  a  miniature  prairie,  “  It’s  a  pity,” 
says  the  path,  “  not  to  call  at  So-and- 
so’s  village  now  we  are  so  near  it,”  and 
off  it  goes  to  the  village  through  a 
patch  of  grass  or  plantation.  It  wan¬ 
ders  through  the  scattered  village  aim¬ 
lessly  for  some  time,  and  then  says, 
‘‘  Bless  me,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  what 
I  came  out  for  ;  we  must  hurry  back 
to  that  beach,”  and  off  it  goes  through 
a  lot  more  scenery,  and  lands  you  ulti¬ 
mately  about  fifty  yards  off  the  place 
where  you  first  joined  it,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  South  Atlantic  waves  fly¬ 
ing  in  foam  and  fury  against  a  minia¬ 
ture  precipice — the  first  thing  they 
have  met  that  dared  stay  their  lordly 
course  since  they  left  Cape  Horn  or  the 
ice  walls  of  the  Antarctic. 

At  last  the  fishing  baskets  were 
ready,  and  we  set  off  for  the  lakes  by  a 
path  that  plunged  into  a  little  ravine, 
crossed  a  dried  swamp,  went  up  a  hill, 
and  on  to  an  open  prairie,  in  the  course 
of  about  twenty  minutes.  Passing 
over  this  prairie,  and  through  a  wood, 
we  came  to  another  prairie,  like  most 
things  in  Corisco  just  then  (August), 
dried  up,  for  it  was  the  height  of  the 
dry  season.  On  this  prairie  we  waited 
for  some  of  the  representative  ladies 
from  other  villages  to  come  up  ;  for 
without  their  presence  our  fishing 
would  not  have  been  legal.  VVhen  you 
wait  m  West  Africa  it  eats  into  your 
lifetime  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
we  spent  half-an-hour  or  so  standing 
howling,  in  prolonged,  intoned  howls, 
for  the  absent  ladies,  notably  grievous¬ 
ly  for  On-gou-ta,  and  they  came  not, 
so  we  threw  ourselves  down  on  the  soft, 
fine,  golden-brown  grass,  in  the  sun, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  myself. 


went  asleep.  After  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  I  was  aroused  fiom  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
some  beetles,  by  hearing  a  crackle, 
crackle,  interspersed  with  sounds  like 
small  pistols  going  off,  and  looking 
round  saw  a  fog  of  blue-brown  smoke 
surmounting  a  rapidly  advancing  wall 
of  red  lire. 

I  rose,  and  spread  the  news  among 
my  companions,  who  were  sleeping, 
with  thumps  and  kicks.  Shouting  at 
a  sleeping  African  is  labour  lost.  And 
then  I  made  a  bee-line  for  the  nearest 
green  forest  wall  of  the  prairie,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  my  companions.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  some  very  creditable  sprint  per¬ 
formances  on  their  part,  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  got  scorched.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  our  activity  landed  us 
close  to  the  lakes,  so  the  scorched  ones 
spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  sitting 
in  mud-holes,  comforting  themselves 
with  the  balmy  black  slime.  The  other 
ladies  turned  up  soon  after  this,  and 
said  that  the  fire  had  arisen  from  some 
man  having  set  fire  to  a  corner  of  the 
prairie  some  days  previously,  to  make 
a  farm,  and  he  had  thought  the  fire 
was  out  round  his  patch,  whereas  it 
was  not,  butsmoldeiing  in  the  tussocks 
of  grass,  and  the  wind  had  sprung  up 
that  afternoon  from  a  quarter  that 
fanned  it  up.  I  said,  ”  People  should 
be  very  careful  of  fire,”  aud  the  scorch¬ 
ed  ladies  profoundly  agreed  with  me, 
and  said  things  I  will  not  repeat  here, 
regarding  “  that  fool  man”  and  his 
female  ancestors. 

The  lakes  are  pools  of  varying  extent 
and  depth,  in  the  bed-rock  of  the 
island,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thick  forests  on  every  side, 
and  that  the  dry  season  is  the  cool  sea¬ 
son  on  the  Equator,  prevents  them 
from  drying  up. 

Most  of  these  lakes  are  encircled  by 
a  rim  of  rock,  from  which  you  jump 
down  into  knee  deep  black  slime,  and 
then,  if  you  are  a  representative  lady, 
you  waddle,  and  squeal,  and  grunt,  and 
skylark  generally,  on  your  way  to  the 
water  in  the  middle.  If  it  is  a  large 
lake  you  are  working,  you  aud  your 
companions  drive  in  two  rows  of  stakes, 
cutting  each  more  or  less  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  more  or  less  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  so  as  to  divide  it  up  into  con- 
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venitnt  portions.  Then  some  ladies 
with  their  specially  shtiped  baskets 
form  a  line,  with  their  backs  to  the 
bank,  and  their  faces  to  the  water- 
space,  in  the  enclosure,  holding  the 
baskets  with  one  rim  under  water. 
The  others  go  into  the  water,  and 
splash  with  hands,  and  feet,  and  sticks, 
and,  needless  to  say,  yell  hard  all  the 
time.  The  naturally  alarmed  fish  fly 
from  them,  intent  on  getting  into  the 
mud,  and  are  deftly  scooped  up  by  the 
peck  by  the  ladies  in  their  baskets.  In 
little  lakes  the  staking  is  not  necessary, 
but  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  are  the 
same.  Some  of  the  smaller  lakes  are 
too  deep  to  be  thus  fished  at  all,  being, 
I  expect,  clefts  in  the  rock,  such  as  )ou 
see  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  some¬ 
times  30  or  40  feet  deep. 

The  usual  result  of  the  day’s  fishing 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  of  a 
common  mud-fish,*  which  is  very  good 
eating.  The  spoils  a^e  divided  among 
the  representative  ladies,  and  they  take 
them  back  to  their  respective  villages 
and  distribute  them.  Then  ensues, 
that  same  evening,  a  tremendous  fish 
supper,  and  those  fish  left  over  are 
smoked,  and  carefully  kept  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy,  to  make  sauce  with,  etc.,  until 
the  next  year’s  fishing  day  comes  round. 

The  waters  of  West  Africa,  salt, 
brackish,  and  fresh,  abound  with  fish, 
and  many  kinds  are,  if  properly  cooked, 
excellent  eating.  For  culinary  pur¬ 
poses  you  may  divide  the  fish  into  sea- 
lish,  la^oon-fish,  and  river-fish  ;  the 
first  division,  the  sea-fish,  are  excellent 
eating,  and  are  in  enormous  quantities, 
particularly  along  the  windward  coast 
on  the  Great  West.  African  Bank. 
South  of  this,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Oil 
rivers,  they  fall  off,  from  a  culinary 
standpoint,  though  scientifically  they 
increase  in  charm,  as  you  find,  here¬ 
abouts,  fishes  of  extremely  early  types, 
whose  relations  have  an  interesting 
series  of  monuments  in  the  shape  of 
fossils,  in  the  sandstone,  but  if  piime- 
val  man  had  to  live  on  them,  when  they 
were  alive,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  for  he 
might  just  as  well  have  eaten  mud  and 
better,  for  then  he  would  not  have  run 
the  risk  of  getting  choked  with  bones. 
On  the  southwest  coast  the  culinary 


*  Clarias  laviaps. 


yalue  goes  up  again  ;  there  there  are 
quantities  of  excellent  deep-sea  fish, 
and  round  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
shoals  of  bream  and  gray  mullet. 

The  lagoon -fish  are  not  particularly 
good,  as  a  rule  they  are  supremely 
muddy  and  bony  ;  they  have  their  uses, 
however,  for  I  am  informed  that  they 
indicate  to  Lagos  when  it  may  expect 
an  epidemic  ;  to  this  end  they  die,  in 
an  adjacent  lagoon,  and  float  about 
upon  Its  surface,  wrong  side  up,  until 
decomposition  does  its  work.  Their 
method  of  prophecy  is  a  sound  one,  for 
it  demonstrates  (a)  that  the  lagoon 
drinking  water  is  worse  than  usual  ; 
(d)  if  it  is  not  already  fatal  they  will 
make  it  so. 

The  river- fish  of  the  Gold  Coast  are 
better  than  those  of  the  mud-sewers  of 
the  Niger  Delta,  because  the  Gold 
Coast  rivers  are  brisk  sporting  streams, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Volta,  and 
at  a  short  distance  inland  they  come 
down  over  rocky  rapids  with  a  stiff  cur¬ 
rent.  The  fish  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Delta  rivers  are  better  than  those 
down  in  the  mangrove-swamp  region  ; 
and  in  the  south-west  coast  rivers,  with 
which  lam  personally  well  acquainted, 
the  up-river  fish  are  excellent  in  qual¬ 
ity,  on  account  of  the  swift  current.  I 
will  leave  culinary  considerations,  be¬ 
cause  cooking  is  a  subject  I  anr  very 
liable  to  become  diffuse  on,  and  we  will 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  side  of  fishing. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  you  will  al¬ 
ways  hear  the  Gold  Coaster  (white 
variety)  grumbling  about,  “  There  is 
no  sport.”  He  has  only  got  himself  to 
blame.  Let  him  try  and  introduce  the 
Polynesian  practice  of  swimming  about 
in  the  surf,  without  his  clothes,  and 
with  a  suitable  large,  sharp  knife,  slay¬ 
ing  sharks — there’s  no  end  of  sharks 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  no  end  of  surf. 
The  Rivermen  have  the  same  com¬ 
plaint,  and  I  may  recommend  that  they 
should  try  spearing  sting-rays,  things 
that  run  sometimes  to  six  feet  across 
the  wings,  and  every  inch  of  them 
wicked,  particularly  the  tail.  There  is 
quite  enough  danger  in  either  sport  to 
satisfy  a  Sir  Samuel  Baker  ;  for  myself, 
being  a  nervous,  quiet,  rational  individ¬ 
ual,  a  large  cat-fish  in  a  small  canoe  sup¬ 
plies  sufficient  excitement. 
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The  other  day  I  went  out  for  a  day’s 
fishing  on  an  African  river.  I  and 
two  black  men,  in  a  canoe,  in  company 
with  a  round  net,  three  stout  hshing- 
lines,  three  paddles,  Dr.  Gunther’s 
Study  of  Fishes,  some  bait  in  an  old 
Morton’s  boiled-mutton  tin,  a  little 
manioc,  stinking  awfully  (as  is  its 
wont),  a  broken  calabash  bailer,  a  lot 
of  dirty  water  to  sit  in,  and  happy  and 
contented  minds.  I  catalogue  these 
things  because  they  are  either  essential 
to  or  inseparable  from  a  good  day’s 
sport  in  West  Africa.  Yes,  even  I,  ask 
my  vict —  friends  down  there,  I  feel 
sure  they  will  tell  you  that  they  never 
had  such  experiences  before  my  arrival. 
I  fear  they  will  go  on  and  say,  “  Never 
again  !”  and  that  it  was  all  my  fault, 
which  it  was  not.  When  things  go 
well  they  ascribe  it,  and  their  survival, 
to  Providence  or  their  own  precautions  ; 
when  things  are  merely  usual  in  hor¬ 
ror,  it’s  my  fault,  which  is  a  rank  in¬ 
version  of  the  truth,  for  it  is  only  when 
circumstances  get  beyond  my  control, 
and  Providence  takes  charge,  that  acci¬ 
dents  happen.  I  will  demonstrate  this 
by  continuing  my  narrative.  We  pad- 
died  away,  far  up  a  mangrove  creek, 
and  then  went  up  against  the  black 
mud-bank,  with  its  great  network  of 
gray-white  roots,  surmounted  by  the 
closely  interlaced  black-green  foliage. 
Absolute  silence  reigned,  as  it  can  only 
reign  in  Africa  in  a  mangrove  swamp. 
The  water-laden  air  wrapped  round  us 
like  a  warm,  wet  blanket.  The  big 
mangrove  flies  came  silently  to  feed  on 
us  and  leave  their  progeny  behind  them 
in  the  wounds  to  do  likewise.  The 
stink  of  the  mud,  strong  enough  to 
break  a  window,  mingled  fraternally 
with  that  of  the  sour  manioc. 

I  was  reading,  the  negroes,  always 
quiet  enough  when  fishing,  were  silent¬ 
ly  carrying  on  the  one  great  African 
native  industry — scratching  themselves 
— so,  with  our  lines  over  side,  life  slid 
away  like  a  dreamless  sleep,  until  the 
middle  man  hooked  a  cat-fish.  It  came 
on  board  with  an  awful  grunt,  right  in 
the  middle  of  us  ;  flop,  swish,  scurry, 
and  yell  followed  ;  I  tucked  the  study 
of  fishes  in  general  under  my  arm  and 
attended  to  this  individual  specimen, 
shouting  “  Lef  em,  lef  em  ;  hev  em  for 
water  one  time,  you  sons  of  unsancti¬ 


fied  house  lizards,”*  and  such  like 
valuable  advice  and  admonition.  The 
man  in  the  more  remote  end  of  the 
canoe  made  an  awful  swipe  at  the  3  ft.- 
long,  grunting,  flopping,  yellow-gray, 
slimy  thing,  but  it  never  reached  it, 
owing  to  the  paddle  meeting  in  mid-air 
with  the  flying  leg  of  the  man  in  front 
of  him,  drawing  blood  profusely.  I 
really  fancy,  about  this  time,  that,  bar¬ 
ring  the  cat  fish  and  myself,  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  canoe  were  standing  on 
their  heads,  with  a  view  of  removing 
their  lower  limbs  from  the  terrible  pec¬ 
toral  and  dorsal  fins,  which  our  prey 
made  such  lively  play  with. 

“  Brevio  spatio  interjecto,**  as  Caesar 
says,  in  the  middle  of  a  bad  battle,  over 
went  the  canoe,  while  the  cat-fish  went 
off  home  with  the  line  and  hook.  One 
black  man  went  to  the  bank,  whither, 
with  a  blind  prescience  of  our  fate,  I 
had  flung,  a  second  before,  the  most 
valuable  occupant  of  the  canoe.  The 
Study  of  Fishes.  I  went  to  investigate 
fluvial  deposit  in  situ.  When  1  re¬ 
turned  to  the  surface — accompanied  by 
great  swirls  of  mud  and  great  bubbles 
of  the  gases  of  decomposition  I  had  lib¬ 
erated  on  my  visit  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river — I  observed  the  canoe,  floating 
bottom  upwaid,  accompanied  by  Mor¬ 
ton’s  tin,  the  calabash,  and  the  paddles, 
and  on  the  bank  one  black  man  was 
engaged  in  hauling  the  other  out  by 
the  legs  :  fortunately  this  one’s  indi¬ 
vidual  God  had  seen  to  it  that  his  toes 
should  become  entangled  in  the  net, 
and  this  floated,  and  so  indicated  to  his 
companion  where  he  was,  when  he  had 
dived  into  the  mud  and  got  fairly  em¬ 
bedded. 

Now  it’s  my  belief  that  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  turn 
over  a  round-bottomed  canoe  that  is 
wrong  side  up,  when  you  are  in  the 
water  with  the  canoe.  The  next  most 
difficult  thing  is  to  get  into  the  canoe, 
after  accomplishing  triumph  number 
one,  and  hacf  it  not  been  for  my  black 
friends  that  afternoon,  I  should  not 
have  done  these  things  successfully, 
and  there  would  be  by  now  another 
haunted  creek  in  West  Africa,  with  a 


*  Translation  :  "  Leave  it  alone  !  Leave  it 
alone  !  Throw  it  into  the  water  at  once  ! 
What  did  you  catch  it  for  ?” 
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mud  and  blood -bespattered  ghost  try¬ 
ing  forever  to  turn  over  the  ghost  of  a 
little  canoe.  However,  all  ended  hap¬ 
pily.  We  collected  all  our  possessions, 
except  the  result  of  the  day’s  fishing — 
the  cat-6sh — but  we  had  had  as  much 
of  him  as  we  wanted,  and  so,  adding  a 
thankful  mind  to  our  contented  ones, 
we  went  home. 

!N'one  of  us  gave  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  incident.  I  held  my  tongue  for 
fear  of  not  being  allowed  out  fishing 
again,  and  I  heard  my  men  giving  a 
fine  account  of  a  fearful  fight,  with  ac¬ 
companying  prodigies  of  valor,  that  we 
had  had  with  a  witch  crocodile.  I 
fancy  that  must  have  been  just  their 
way  of  putting  it,  because  it  is  not 
good  form  to  be  frightened  by  cat-dsh 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  remember  even  having 
seen  a  witch  crocodile  that  afternoon. 

I  must,  however,  own  that  native 
methods  of  fishing  are  usually  safe, 
though  I  fail  to  see  what  I  had  to  do 
in  producing  the  above  accident.  The 
usual  method  of  dealing  with  a  cat-fish 
is  to  bang  him  on  the  head  with  a  club, 
and  then  break  the  spiny  fins  off,  for 
they  make  nasty  wounds  that  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heal,  and  very  painful. 

The  native  fishing-craft  is  the  dug- 
out  canoe  in  its  various  local  forms. 
The  Accra  canoe  is  a  very  safe  and  firm 
canoe  for  work  of  any  sort  except  heavy 
cargo,  and  it  is  particularly  good  for 
surf  ;  it  is,  however,  slower  than  many 
other  kinds.  The  canoe  that  you  can 
get  the  greatest  pace  out  of  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Adooma,  which  is  narrow  and 
flat-bottomed,  and  simply  flies  over  the 
water.  The  paddles  used  vary  also 
with  locality,  and  their  form  is  a  mere 
matter  of  local  fashion,  for  they  all  do 
their  work  well.  There  is  the  leaf¬ 
shaped  Kru  paddle,  the  trident-shaped 
Accra,  the  long  lozenged  Niger,  and 
the  long-handled,  small-headed  Galwa 
paddle,  and  with  each  of  these  forms 
the  native,  to  the  manner  born,  will 
send  his  canoe  flying  along  with  that 
unbroken  sweep  I  consider  the  most 
luxurious  and  perfect  form  of  motion 
on  earth. 

It  is  when  it  comes  to  sailing  that 
the  African  is  inferior.  They  do  not 
sail  half  as  much  as  they  might,  but 
still  pretty  frequently.  The  materials 


of  which  the  sails  are  made  vary  im¬ 
mensely  in  different  places,  and  the 
most  beautiful  are  those  at  Loanda, 
which  are  made  of  small  grass  mats, 
with  fringes,  sewn  together,  and  are  a 
warm,  rich  sand-color.  Next  in  beauty 
comes  the  branch  of  a  palm,  or  other 
tree,  stuck  in  the  bows,  and  least  in 
beauty  is  the  fisherman’s  own  damaged 
waist-cloth.  I  remember  it  used  to 
seem  very  strange  to  me  at  first  to  see  my 
companion  in  a  canoe  takeoff  his  cloth¬ 
ing  and  make  a  sail  with  it,  on  a  wind 
springing  up  behind  us.  The  very 
strangest  sail  I  ever  sailed  under  was  a 
black  man’s  blue  trousers,  they  were 
tied  waist  upward  to  a  cross-stick,  the 
legs  neatly  crossed,  and  secured  to  the 
thwarts  of  the  canoe.  You  cannot  well 
tack,  or  carry  out  any  neat  sailing  evo¬ 
lutions  with  any  of  the  African  sails, 
particularly  with  the  last-named  form. 
The  shape  of  the  African  sail  is  almost 
always  in  appearance  a  triangle,  and 
fastened  to  a  cross-stick  which  is  secured 
to  an  upright  one.  It  is  not  the  form, 
however,  that  prevents  it  from  being 
handy,  but  the  way  it  is  put  up,  almost 
always  without  sheets,  for  river  and 
lake  work,  and  it  is  lied  together  with 
tie  tie — bush  rope.  If  you  should  per¬ 
sonally  be  managing  one,  and  trouble 
threatens,  you  take  my  advice,  and 
take  the  inast  out  one  time,  and  deal 
with  that  tie  tie  palaver  at  your  leisure. 
Never  mind  what  people  say  about  this 
method  not  being  seaman-like — you 
survive. 

The  mat  sails  used  for  sea-work  are 
spread  by  a  bamboo  sprit.  There  is  a 
single  mast,  to  the  head  of  which  the 
sail  is  either  hoisted  by  means  of  a 
small  line  run  through  the  mast,  or, 
more  frequently,  made  fast  with  a  seiz¬ 
ing.  Such  a  sail  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  sheet  and  a  brace  on  the  sprit,  usu¬ 
ally  by  one  man,  whose  companion 
steers  by  a  paddle  over  the  stern  ;  some¬ 
times,  however,  one  man  performs  both 
duties.  Now  and  again  you  will  find 
tho  luff  of  the  sail  bowlined  out  with 
another  stick.  This  is  most  common 
round  Sierra  Leone. 

The  appliances  for  catching  fish  are, 
firstly,  fish  traps,  sometimes  made  of 
hollow  logs  of  trees,  with  one  end  left 
open  and  the  other  closed.  One  of 
these  is  just  dropped  alongside  the 
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bank,  left  for  a  week  or  so,  until  a  Bsh 
family  makes  a  home  in  it,  and  then  it 
is  removed  with  a  jerk.  Then  there 
are  fish-baskets  made  from  split  palm- 
stems  tied  together  with  tie  tie  ;  they 
are  circular  and  conical,  resembling 
our  lobster  pots  and  eel  baskets,  and 
they  are  usually  baited  with  lumps  of 
kank  soaked  in  palm  oil.  Then  there 
are  drag  nets  made  of  pineapple  fibre, 
one  edge  weighted  with  stones  tied  in 
bunches  at  intervals  ;  as  a  rule  these 
run  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  but  m 
some  places  they  are  much  longer. 
The  longest  I  ever  saw  was  when  out 
fishing  in  the  lovely  harbor  of  San  Paul 
de  Luanda.  This  was  over  thirty  feet 
and  was  weighted  with  bunches  of  clam 
shells,  and  made  of  European  yarn,  as 
indeed  most  nets  are  when  this  is  pro¬ 
curable  by  the  natives,  and  it  was 
worked  by  three  canoes  which  were 
being  poled  about,  as  is  usual  in  Loan- 
da  Harbor.  Then  there  is  the  univer¬ 
sal  hook  and  line,  the  hook  either  of 
European  make  or  the  simple  bent  pin 
of  our  youth. 

But  my  favorite  method,  and  the  one 
by  which  I  got  most  of  my  fish  up  riv¬ 
ers  or  in  creeks  is  the  stockade  trap. 
These  are  constructed  by  driving  in 
stakes  close  together,  leaving  one  open¬ 
ing,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  stockade, 
but  toward  the  up-river  end.  In  tidal 
water's  these  stockades  are  visited  daily, 
at  nearly  low  tide,  for  the  high  tide 
carries  the  fish  in  behind  the  stockade, 
and  leaves  them  there  on  falling.  Up 
river,  above  tide  water,  the  stockades 
are  left  for  several  days,  in  order  to 
allow  the  fish  to  congregate.  Then 
the  opening  is  closed  up,  the  fisher- 
women  go  inside  and  throw  out  the 
water  and  collect  the  fish.  There  is 
another  kind  of  stockade  that  gives 
great  sport.  During  the  wet  season 
the  terrific  rush  of  water  tears  off  bits 
of  bank  in  such  rivers  as  the  Congo 
and  Ogowe,  where,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  fierce  current  of  fresh  water  the 
brackish  tide  waters  do  not  come  far 
up  the  river,  so  that  the  banks  are  not 
shielded  by  a  great  network  of  man¬ 
grove  roots.  In  the  Ogowe  a  good 
many  of  the  banks  are  composed  of  a 
stout  clay,  and  so  the  pieces  torn  off 
hang  together,  and  go  often  sailing  out 
to  sea,  on  the  current,  waving  their 


bushes,  and  often  trees,  gallantly  in 
the  broad  Atlantic,  out  of  sight  of  land. 
Bits  of  the  Congo  Free  State  are  great 
at  seafaring  too,  and  owing  to  the  ter¬ 
rific  stream  of  the  great  Zaire,  spread¬ 
ing  a  belt  of  fresh  water  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean  200  miles  from  land, 
ships  fall  in  with  these  floating  islands, 
their  trees  still  flourishing.  The  Ogo¬ 
we  is  not  so  big  as  the  Congo,  b'H  it  is 
a  very  respectable  stream,  even  for  the 
greaLcontinent  of  rivers,  and  it  pours 
into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  wet  season, 
about  1,750,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
water  per  second,  on  which  float  some 
of  these  islands.  But  by  no  means 
every  island  gets  out  to  sea,  many  of 
them  get  into  slack  water  round  cor¬ 
ners  in  the  Delta  region  of  the  Ogowe 
and  remain  there,  collecting  all  sorts 
of  debris  that  comes  down  on  the  flood 
water,  getting  matted  more  and  more 
firm  by  the  floating  grass,  every  joint 
of  which  grows  on  the  smallest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  many  places  these  floating 
islands  are  of  considerable  size  ;  one  I 
heard  of  was  large  enough  to  induce  a 
friend  of  mine  to  start  a  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  on  it ;  unfortunately  the  wretched 
thing  came  to  pieces  when  he  had  cut 
down  its  trees  and  turned  the  soil  up. 
And  one  I  saw  in  the  Karkola  river 
was  a  weird  affair.  It  was  in  the  river 
opposite  our  camp,  and  it  very  slowly 
but  perceptibly  went  round  and  round 
in  an  orbit,  although  it  was  about  half 
an  acre  in  extent.  A  good  many  of 
these  bits  of  banks  do  not  attain  to 
the  honor  of  becoming  islands,  but  get 
on  to  sand-banks  in  their  early  youth, 
near  a  native  town,  to  the  joy  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  forthwith  go  off  to 
them,  and  drive  round  them  a  stock¬ 
ade  of  stakes  firmly  anchoring  them. 
Thousands  of  fishes  then  congregate 
round  the  little  island  inside  the  stock¬ 
ade,  for  the  rich  feeding  in  among  the 
roots  and  grass,  and  the  affair  is  left  a 
certain  time.  Then  the  entrance  to 
the  stockade  is  firmly  closed  up,  and 
the  natives  go  inside  and  bale  out  the 
water,  and  catch  the  fish  in  baskets, 
tearing  the  island  to  pieces,  with  shouts 
and  squeals  of  exultation.  It’s  messy, 
but  it  is  amusing,  and  you  get  tremen¬ 
dous  catches. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  fish  traps 
are  dedicated  to  the  capture  of  shrimp 
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and  craw-fish,  which  the  natives  value 
highly  when  smoked,  using  them  to 
make  a  sauce  with  for  their  kank  ; 
among  these  is  the  shrimp-basket. 
These  baskets  are  tied  on  sticks  laid 
out  in  parallel  lines  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  They  run  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  their  length  varies  with 
the  place  that  is  being  worked.  The 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  mud,  and  to 
each  stake  is  tied  a  basket  with  a  line 
of  tie  tie,  the  basket  acting  as  a  hat  to 
the  stake  when  the  tide  is  ebbing  ;  as 
the  tide  comes  in,  it  lowers  the  basket 
into  the  current  and  carries  into  its 
open  end  large  quantities  of  shrimps, 
which  get  entangled  and  packed  by  the 
force  of  the  current  into  the  tapering 
end  of  the  basket,  which  is  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  mouth.  You 
can  always  tell  where  there  is  a  line  of 
these  baskets  by  seeing  the  line  of  at¬ 
tendant  sea  gulls  all  solemnly  arranged 
with  their  heads  to  win’ard  sea-gull 
fashion. 

Another  device  employed  in  small 
streams  for  the  capture  of  either  craw¬ 
fish  or  small  fish  is  a  line  of  calabashes, 
or  earthen  pots  with  narrow  mouths  ; 
these  are  tied  on  to  a  line,  I  won’t  say 
with  tie  tie,  because  I  have  said  that 
irritating  word  so  often,  but  still  you 
understand  they  are  ;  this  line  is  tied 
to  a  tree  with  more,  you  know  what  I 
mean,  and  carried  across  the  stream, 
sufficiently  slack  to  submerge  the  pots, 
and  then  to  a  tree  on  the  other  bank, 
where  it  is  secured  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  A  fetish  charm  is  then  secured 
to  it  that  will  see  to  it  that  any  one 
who  interferes  with  the  trap,  save  the 
rightful  owner,  will  “  swell  up  and 
burst,”  then  the  trap  is  left  for  the 
night,  the  catch  being  collected  in  the 
morning. 

Single  pots,  well  baited  with  bits  of 
fish  and  with  a  suitable  stone  in  to  keep 
them  steady,  are  frequently  used  along¬ 
side  the  bank.  These  are  left  for  a  day 
or  more,  and  then  the  owner  with  great 
care  crawls  along  the  edge  of  the  bank 
and  claps  on  a  lid  and  secures  the  prey. 

Hand  nets  of  many  kinds  are  used. 
The  most  frequent  form  is  the  round 
net,  weighted  all  round  its  outer  edge. 
This  is  used  by  one  man,  and  is  thrown 
with  great  deftness  and  grace,  in  shal¬ 
low  waters.  I  suppose  one  may  hardly 


call  the  long  wreaths  of  palm  branches 
used  by  the  Loango  and  Kacongo  coast 
natives  for  fishing  the  surf  witn,  nets, 
but  they  are  most  effective.  When  the 
calemma  (the  surf)  is  not  too  bad,  two 
or  more  men  will  carry  this  long  thick 
wreath  out  into  it,  and  then  drop  it 
and  drag  it  toward  the  shore.  The 
fish  fly  in  front  of  it  on  to  the  beach, 
where  they  fall  victims  to  the  awaiting 
ladies,  with  their  baskets.  Another 
very  quaint  set  of  devices  are  employed 
by  the  Kru  boys  wherever  they  go  to 
catch  their  beloved  land  and  shore 
crabs.  I  remember  once  thinking  I 
had  providentially  lighted  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bit  of  ju-ju  ;  the  whole  stretch  of 
mud  beach  had  little  lights  dotted  over 
it  on  the  ground.  I  investigated. 
They  were  crab-traps.  “  Bottle  of 
beer,”  “  The  Prince  of  Wales,”  “  Jane 
Ann,”  and  ‘‘  Pancake”  had  become — 
by  means  we  will  not  go  into  here — 
possessed  of  bits  of  candle,  and  had  cut 
them  up  and  put  in  front  of  them 
pieces  of  wood  in  an  ingenious  way. 
The  crab,  a  creature  whose  intelligence 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  fired 
with  a  scientific  curiosity,  went  to  see 
what  the  light  was  made  of,  and  then 
could  not  escape,  or  perhaps  did  not 
try  to  escape,  but  stood  spell-bound  at 
the  beauty  of  the  light ;  anyhow,  they 
fell  victims  to  their  spirit  of  enquiry. 
I  have  also  seen  drop-traps  put  for 
crabs  round  their  holes.  In  this  case 
the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  light  in  the 
crab  is  not  relied  on,  and  once  in  he  is 
shut  in,  and  cannot  go  home  and  com¬ 
municate  the  result  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  to  his  family. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages 
and  appliances  above  cited,  I  grieve  to 
say  the  West  African,  all  along  the 
coast,  descends  to  the  unsportsmanlike 
trick  of  poisoning.  Certain  herbs  are 
bruised  and  thrown  into  the  water, 
chiefly  into  lagoons  and  river-pools. 
The  method  is  effective,  but  I  should 
doubt  whether  it  is  wholesome.  These 
herbs  cause  the  fish  to  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  stupefied,  when  they  are  scooped 
up  with  a  calabash.  Other  herbs  cause 
the  fish  to  lay  at  the  bottom,  also  stupe¬ 
fied,  and  the  water  in  the  pool  is  thrown 
out,  and  they  are  collected. 

More  as  a  pastime  than  a  sport  I 
must  class  the  shooting  of  the  peculiar 
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hopping  mud-fish  by  the  small  boys 
with  bows  and  arrows,  but  this  is  the 
only  way  you  can  secure  them  as  they 
go  about  star-gazing  with  their  eyes  on 
the  tops  of  their  heads,  instead  of  at¬ 
tending  to  baited  hooks,  and  their 
hearing  (or  whatever  it  is)  is  so  keen 
that  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud- 
banks  too  rapidly  for  you  to  net  them. 
Spearing  is  another  very  common  meth¬ 
od  of  fishing.  It  is  carried  on  at  night, 
a  bright  light  being  stuck  in  the  bow 
of  the  canoe,  and  the  spearer  crouch¬ 
ing,  screens  his  eyes  from  the  glare 
with  a  plantain  leaf,  and  drops  his 
long-hafled  spear  into  the  fish  as  they 
come  up  to  look  at  the  light.  It  is 
usually  the  big  bream  that  are  caught 
in  this  way  out  in  the  sea,  and  the 
carp  up  in  fresh  water. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  many 
West  African  fishes  are  quaint.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  that  fish  the  natives 
often  tell  me  of  that  is  as  big  as  a  man, 
only  thicker,  and  which  walks  about 
on  its  fins  at  night,  in  the  forest,  so  I 
cannot  vouch  for  it ;  nor  for  that  other 
fish  that  hates  the  crocodile,  and  fol¬ 
lows  her  up  and  destroys  her  eggs,  and 
now  and  again  dedicates  itself  to  its 
hate,  and  goes  down  her  throat,  and 
then  spreads  out  its  spiny  fins  and  kills 
her. 

The  fish  I  know  arc  interesting  in 
quieter  ways.  The  strange  electrical 
fish,  which  sometimes  have  sufficient 
power  to  kill  a  duck,  and  which  are 
much  given  to  congregating  in  sunken 
boats,  giving  one  much  trouble  when 
the  boat  is  fioated  again,  because  the 
natives  won’t  go  near  them,  so  as  to 
bail  her  out. 

Then  there  is  that  deeply  trying  crea¬ 
ture  the  Ning  Ning  fish,  who,  when 
you  are  in  some  rivers  in  fresh  water 
and  want  to  have  a  quiet  night’s  rest, 
just  as  you  have  tucked  in  your  mos¬ 
quito  bar  carefully  and  successfully, 
comes  alongside  and  serenades  you, 
until  you  have  to  get  up  and  throw 
things  at  it  with  a  prophetic  feeling, 
amply  supported  by  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence,  that  hordes  of  mosquitoes  are 
busily  ensconcing  themselves  inside 
your  mosquito  bar.  What  makes  the 
'Ning  Ning — it  is  called  after  its  idiotic 
song— so  maddening  is  that  it  never 
seems  to  be  where  you  have  thrown  the 


things  at  it.  You  could  swear  it  was 
close  to  the  bow  of  the  canoe  when  you 
shied  that  empty  soda-water  bottle  or 
that  ball  of  your  precious  indiarubber 
at  it,  but  instantly  comes  “  ning,  ning, 
ning”  from  the  stern  of  the  canoe.  It 
is  a  ventriloquist  or  goes  about  in 
shoals,  I  do  not  know  which,  for  the 
latter  easier  explanation  seems  debarred 
by  their  not  singing  in  chorus  ;  the 
performance  is  undoubtedly  a  solo,  and 
there  isione  thing  any  one  experienced 
in  this  fish  soon  finds  out,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  not  driven  away  or  destroyed 
by  an  artillery  of  missiles,  but  merely 
lays  low  until  its  victim  has  got  under 
his  mosquito  curtain,  and  resettled  his 
mosquito  palaver,  and  then  back  it 
comes  with  its  ”  ning  ning.” 

A  similar  affliction  is  tne  salt-water 
drum-fish,  with  its  ”  bum-bum.” 
Luanda  Harbor  abounds  with  these, 
and  so  does  Chiloango.  In  the  bright 
moonlight  nights  I  have  looked  over¬ 
side  and  seen  these  fish  in  a  wreath 
round  the  canoe,  with  their  silly  noses 
against  the  side,  ”  bum-bumming” 
away  ;  whether  they  admire  the  canoe, 
or  whether  th^  want  it  to  come  on  and 
fight  it  out,  I  do  not  know,  because 
my  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fishes  and  of  their  internal  affairs  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Dr.  Gunther’s  great  work, 
and  that  has  not  got  a  section  on 
ichthyological  psychology  in  it.  The 
West  African  natives  have,  I  may  say, 
a  great  deal  of  very  curious  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  thoughts  of  fishes,  but, 
much  as  I  like  those  good  people,  I 
make  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  to  hold  on 
to  my  common  sense  and  keep  my  be¬ 
lief  for  religious  purposes  when  it 
comes  to  these  deductions  from  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena,  not  that  I  display  this 
mental  attitude  externally,  and  there 
is  always  in  their  worst  and  wildest 
fetish  notions  an  underlying  element 
of  truth.  The  fetish  of  fish  is  too  wide 
a  subject  to  enter  into  here,  it  acts  well 
because  it  gives  a  close  season  to  river 
and  lagoon  fish,  the  natives  round  Lake 
Azingo,  for  example,  saying  that  if  the 
first  fishes  that  come  up  into  the  lake 
in  the  great  dry  season  are  killed,  the 
rest  of  the  shoal  turn  back  ;  so  on  the 
arrival  of  this  vanguard  they  are  treat¬ 
ed  most  carefully,  talked  too  with  “  a 
sweet  mouth,”  and  given  things.  The 
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fishes  that  form  these  shoals  are  Hemi 
chromis  fasciatus  and  Chroniis  ogowen- 
sis. 

I  know  no  more  charming  way  of 
spending  an  afternoon  than  to  leisurely 
paddle  alone  to  the  edge  of  an  Ogowe 
sand-bunk,  in  the  dry  season,  and  then 
lay  and  watch  the  ways  of  the  water- 
world  below.  If  you  keep  quiet,  the 
fishes  take  no  notice  of  you,  and  go  on 
with  their  ordinary  avocations,  under 
your  eyes,  hunting,  and  feeding,  and 
playing,  and  fighting,  happily  and 
cheerily  until  one  of  the  dreaded  rapto¬ 
rial  fishes  appears  upon  the  scene,  and 
then  there  is  a  general  scurry.  Dread¬ 
ful  warriors  are  the  little  fishes  that 
haunt  sand-banks  {Alestis  Kingsleyce) 
and  very  bold,  for  when  you  put  your 
hand  down  in  the  water,  with  some 
crumbs  in,  after  making  two  or  three 
attempts  to  frighten  it,  by  sidling  up 
at  it  and  butting,  but  on  finding  there’s 
no  fight  in  the  thing,  they  swagger 
into  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  take 
what  is  to  be  got  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
quest  ;  but,  before  the  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  there  always  arises  a  row 
among  themselves,  and  the  gallant 
bulls,  some  two  inches  long,  will  spin 
round  and  butt  at  each  other  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  so,  and  then  spin  round  again, 
and  flap  each  other  with  their  tails, 
their  little  red-edged  fins  and  gill- 
covers  growing  crimson  with  fury.  I 
never  made  out  how  you  counted  points 
in  these  fights,  because  no  one  ever 
seemed  a  scale  the  worse  after  even  the 
most  desperate  duels. 

Most  of  the  West  Coast  tribes  are  in¬ 
veterate  fishermen.  The  Gold  Coast 
native  regards  it  as  a  low  pursuit,  more 
particularly  oyster-fishing,  or  I  should 
say  oyster-gathering,  for  they  are  col¬ 
lected  chiefly  from  the  lower  branches 
of  the  mangrove-trees  ;  this  occupation 
is,  indeed,  regarded  as  being  only  fit 
for  women,  and  among  alt  tribes  the 
villages  who  turn  their  entire  attention 
to  fishing  are  regarded  as  low  down  in 
the  social  scale.  This  may  arise  from 
fetish  reasons,  but  the  idea  certainly 
gains  support  from  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  fisherman.  Do  not  imagine. 
Brother  Anglers,  I  am  hinting  that  the 
Gentle  Art  is  bad  for  the  moral  nature 
of  people,  like  you  and-  me,  but  1  fear 
it  is  bad  for  the  African.  You  see,  the 


African,  like  most  of  us,  can  resist  any¬ 
thing  but  temptation — he  will  resist  at¬ 
tempts  to  reform  him,  attempts  to 
make  him  tell  the  truth,  attempts  to 
clothe  and  keep  him  tidy,  etc.,  and  he 
will  resist  these  powerfully,  but  give 
him  real  temptation,  and  he  succumbs, 
without  the  European  preliminary 
struggle.  He  has  by  natuie  a  kleptic 
bias,  and  you  see  being  out  at  night 
fishing,  he  has  chances — temptations, 
of  succumbing  to  this — and  so  you  see 
a  man  who  has  left  his  home  at  even¬ 
ing,  with  only  the  intention  of  spear¬ 
ing  fish,  in  his  mind,  goes  home  in  the 
morning  pretty  often  with  his  mission¬ 
ary’s  ducks,  his  neighbors’  plantains, 
and  a  few  odd  trilles  from  the  traders’ 
beaches,  in  his  canoe,  and  the  outer 
world  says,  “  Dem  fisherman,  all  time, 
all  same  for  one,  with  tief  man.”  * 

The  Accras,  who  are  employed  right 
down  the  whole  West  Coast,  thanks  to 
the  valuable  education  given  them  by 
the  Basel  Mission  as  cooks,  carpenters, 
and  coopers,  cannot  resist  fishing,  let 
their  other  avocations  be  what  they 
may.  A  friend  of  mine  the  other  day 
had  a  new  Accra  cook.  The  man  cooked 
well,  and  my  ft  lend  vaunted  himself, 
and  was  content  for  the  first  week. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
the  cooking  was  still  good,  but,  some¬ 
how  or  another,  there  was  just  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  a  smell  of  fis.i  aboirt  the  house. 
The  next  day  the  suspicion  merged  into 
certainty.  The  third  day  the  smell  was 
insupportable,  and  the  atmosphere  un¬ 
fit  to  support  human  life,  but  obvious¬ 
ly  healthy  for  flies. 

The  cook  was  summoned,  and  asked 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  representa¬ 
tive,  “  Where  that  smell  came  from  ?” 
He  said  he“  could  not  smell  it,  and  he 
did  not  know.”  Fourth  day,  thorough 
investigation  of  the  premises  revealed 
the  fact  that  in  the  back-yard  there  was 
a  large  clothes-horse,  which  had  been 
sent  out  by  my  friend’s  wife  so  that  he 
should  have  his  clothes  aired  ;  this  was 
literally  converted  into  a  screen  by 
strings  of  fish  in  the  process  of  drying, 
i.e.t  decomposing  in  the  sun. 

The  atfair  was  eliminated  from  the 
domestic  circle  and  cast  into  the  ocean 
by  seasoned  natives  ;  and  awful  tor- 


*  Translation  :  “  All  fishermen  are  thieves. '  ’ 
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lure,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  cook  if  he  should  ever  again 
embark  in  the  fish  trade.  The  smell 
gradually  faded  from  the  house,  but 
the  poor  cook,  bereaved  of  his  beloved 


pursuit,  burst  out  all  over  in  boils,  and 
took  to  religious  mania  and  drink,  and 
so  had  to  be  sent  back  to  Accra,  where 
I  hope  he  lives  happily,  surrounded  by 
his  beloved  objects.  —National  Review. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  TENNYSON. 

BY  EDGAR  VALDES. 


This  is  an  age  of  anthologies  of  all 
sorts.  Among  many  others  there  is  one 
entitled  “  Poets  on  Poets,”  filled  with 
the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  scraps  of 
commendation  which  the  genus  irrita- 
hile  have  vouchsafed  to  one  another. 
But  it  is  strange  that  no  one  has  gath¬ 
ered  an  anthology  of  what  poets  have 
sung  about  those  ”  wild  little  poets,” 
the  birds.  Such  a  posy  would  be  full 
of  all  the  best  poets’  flowers.  Catullus, 
Hafiz,  Shakespeare,  Shelley — our  first 
thoughts  suggest  a  host  of  favorite 
poems  ;  and  in  our  own  day  how  many 
beautiful  things  that  deserve  to  be 
classic  could  be  culled  from  Tennyson  ! 
In  a  previous  paper,  on  the  Flowers 
and  Trees  of  Tennyson,  I  have  tried  to 
show  how  greatly  observant,  how  finely 
reminiscent  of  everyday  sights  without 
bathos,  the  late  Laureate  was.  The 
same  affectionate  intimacy,  as  of  one 
who  knows  his  England  to  the  core,  is 
obvious  in  his  references  to  birds.  He 
feels,  as  a  great  novelist  has  said  : — 

“We  could  never  have  loved  the  earth  so 
well  if  we  had  had  no  childhood  in  it — if  it 
were  not  the  earth  where  the  same  dowers 
come  up  again  every  spring  that  we  used  to 
gather  with  our  tiny  Ungers  as  we  sat  lisping 
to  ourselves  on  the  grass — the  same  hips  and 
haws  on  the  autumn  hedgerows — the  same 
redbreasts  that  we  used  to  call  *  God’s  birds,’ 
because  they  did  no  harm  to  the  precious 
crops.  What  novelty  is  worth  that  sweet 
monotony  where  everything  is  known,  and 
loi'ed  because  it  is  known  ?  .  .  .  These  famil- 
iar  flowers,  these  well-remembered  bird-notes, 
this  sky  with  its  fitful  brightness,  these  fur- 
row'ed  and  grassy  fields,  each  with  a  sort  of 
personality  given  to  it  by  the  capricious  hedge¬ 
row's— such  things  as  these  are  the  mother 
tongue  of  our  imagination,  the  language  that 
is  laden  with  all  the  subtle,  inextricable  asso¬ 
ciations  the  fleeting  hours  of  our  childhood 
left  behind  them.’’ 

But  there  is  something  more  than 
this  affectionate  intimacy  to  be  noted 
in  the  case  of  Tennyson.  Much  has 


doubtless  been  written  about  his  atti¬ 
tude  to  Nature  ;  it  may  suffice  to  note 
here  that  it  is  perhaps  more  complete 
as  an  attitude  than  that  of  any  other 
modern  poet,  and  more  suited  to  the 
needs  of  to-day.  Wordsworth,  though 
to  the  reading  public  specially  associat¬ 
ed  with  Nature,  had  not  so  complete 
an  outlook.  With  him.  Nature  was  a 
great  mystery,  a  passion  which  perhaps 
took  the  place  of  his  limited  feeling  for 
passionate  human  love  ;  but  he  and  his 
warm  admirer,  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
is  now  taking  his  place  with  Tennyson 
and  Browning  as  the  third  great  Vic¬ 
torian  poet,  both  lost,  and  are  likely 
daily  to  lose,  much  of  their  value  to 
modern  readers  by  being  so  antagonistic 
to  science.  They  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  sentiment,  a  good  deal  of  foolish  de¬ 
nunciation  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  good  deal  of  ignorance,  which  might 
have  been  better  displayed  elsewhere, 
on  the  subject.  Science  need  not  be 
the  foe  of  poetry  any  more  than  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  two  when  they  go  hand 
in  hand  glorify  one  another.  True  it 
is,  as  Virgil  *  in  a  passage  of  strangely 
modern  tone  suggested,  that  Nature’s 
waimest  admirer  and  deepest  student 
need  not  be  a  naturalist,  but  if  he  is, 
so  much  the  better.  Nature  has  secrets 
of  her  own  to  give  us  ;  a  ‘‘  wise  pas¬ 
siveness,”  which  was  Wordsworth’s  at¬ 
titude,  is  not  enough  for  the  thinking 
man.  We  are  glad  then  to  note  in 
Tenn3Son,  besides  all  the  exquisite  ex¬ 
pression  ”  of  Nature  gilded  by  the  gra¬ 
cious  charm  of  letters,”  the  evidences 
of  a  great  and  wide  knowledge  of  sci¬ 
ence.  ”  In  Memoriam”  in  itself, 
viewed  merely  as  an  exposition  of  the 
truths  of  modern  science,  is  a  great 
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achievement  in  literature.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  for  the  benefit  of 
many  poets  and  critics  who  carp  at  the 
things  that  they  know  not,  that  I>ar- 
win  is  not  irreverent,  but  a  great  seer, 
whose  “  criticism  of  life”  may  well  ap¬ 
pear  ill  the  work  of  the  foremost  poet 
of  our  age. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  references  to  Nature  is  not  only 
their  accuracy,  but  their  completeness. 
Nothing,  indeed,  seems  too  small  or 
insignificant  for  him  to  notice.  A 
whole  article  might  almost  be  written 
on  his  treatment  of  insects  in  his  poet¬ 
ry,  beginning  with  “  the  blue  fly  on 
tne  pane,”  which  moved  the  sneers  of 
Lord  Lytton. 

The  ”  yellow-banded  bees”  are,  of 
course,  public  property  as  a  poetical 
commonplace  ;  but  where  else  could  we 
find  the  chrysalis,  cobwebs,  the  brill¬ 
iant  array  of  the  emperor-moth,  the 
“  burnished  flies”  of  summer,  the 
“  high  elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  sum¬ 
mer  grasses,”  the  cockchafer  (a  “  buz¬ 
zard-clock”  in  picturesque  dialect),  all 
laid  under  contribution  for  poetry,  and 
touched  with  a  new  grace? 

Boldest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  men¬ 
tion  of  “  the  blue  woodlouse,”  which 
professed  readers  of  Tennyson  will 
never  believe  in  the  existence  of  till 
their  eyes  have  convinced  them.  In 
the  ”  Idylls”  we  come  across  two  such 
lowly  subjects  of  simile  as  the  “  worm 
which  draws  in  the  withered  leaf  and 
makes  it  earth,”  and  the  insect  in  its 
caddis-state  is  compared  to  rough  cloth 
worn  over  armor.  How  daringly  sim¬ 
ple,  how  sure  of  himself  is  the  poet 
who  can  say  that  Lancelot  (in  ‘‘  Guine¬ 
vere”)  plucks  Modred  from  the  walls 
‘‘  as  the  gardener’s  hand  picks  from 
the  colewort  a  green  caterpillar  !” 

No  attempt  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  is  made  to  give  an  exhaustive  ac¬ 
count  of  Tennyson’s  references  to  the 
world  of  birds  ;  but,  though  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  case  if  a  poet  so  rarely  com¬ 
monplace,  so  commonly  felicitous  to 
select  at  all,  the  writer  hopes  that,  be¬ 
sides  may  favorite  passages,  there  may 
be  some  new  beauties  not  so  well  known 
brought  to  light,  and  some  new  points 
not  always  appreciated  or  understood 
as  they  might  be.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  master’s  hand  echoes  the  best  work 
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of  others,  and  plays  on  the  same 
theme  of  words  with  slight  differences 
throughout  a  long  and  productive  career 
— features  of  his  style  well  known  to 
all  who  have  studied  it  with  care. 

At  the  head  of  the  race  of  birds  natu¬ 
ralists  filly  place  the  splendid  family  of 
eagles,  which  also  include  the  falcons 
and  the  hawks.  It  is  this  sense  of 

flower  and  isolation  in  the  eagle  which 
ays  its  eggs  ”  almost  beyond  eye- 
reach,”  which  has  made  it  ‘‘  the  royal 
eagle”  (”  Gareth  and  Lynette”) — the 
proud  blazon  on  the  imperial  standard 
of  masterful  nations.  This  feeling  is 
well  expressed  in  the  fine  ”  Fragment 
—The  Eagle” 


“  He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands  ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ring’d  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  ; 

He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 

And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls.” 

The  first  line  of  this  little  poem 
seems  somewhat  bold ;  the  eagle’s 
claws,  big  and  sharp  as  befits  a  bird  of 
prey,  are,  one  would  think,  too  clearly 
claws  to  be  softened  into  “  hands,” 
Perhaps  here  Tennyson  is,  as  often, 
half  unconsciously  echoing  Virgil, 
whose  line — 

'*  Prensantemque  uncis  manibus  capita  aspera 
mentis”  (Aen.  vi.,  360)— 

is  almost  literally  translated,  though 
the  hands  there  are  not  metaphorical, 
but  belong  to  a  shipwrecked  mariner. 

A  picturesque  epithet  appears  in 
“  Let  the  wild  lean-headed  eagles  yelp 
alone.”  One  of  the  leading  character¬ 
istics  of  the  poet’s  style  is  the  use  of 
many  new-compounded  words.  Effec¬ 
tive  instances  of  such  coinage,  which, 
generally,  in  Tennyson’s  case,  deserves 
to  become  current,  are  the  words 
“  eagle-height,”  used  by  Becket :  “  At 
such  an  eagle-height  I  stand,”  and  the 
noun  used  in  ”  Demeter”  :  ‘"I  stared 
from  every  eagle-peak.”  Elsewhere  in 
metaphor,  the  Princess,  just  before  the 
exquisite  little  Swallow-song,  says  : 
‘‘  Hope,  a  poising  eagle,  burns  above 
the  unrisen  morrow.”  Gareth  wearied 
his  mother  with  importunate  prayers  :  — 

”  Until  she  let  me  fly  diecaged  to  sweep 
The  ever-highering  eagle  circles  up 
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To  the  great  San  of  Glory,  and  thence  swoop 
Down  npon  all  things  base,  and  dash  them 
dead,” 

The  passage  of  “  The  Golden 
Year”— 

”  Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles  ?  wrens  be  wrens  ? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 

But  he  not  less  the  eagle”  — 

was  no  doubt  suggested  by  Shakespeare, 
who  {King  Richard  III.,  Act  i.,  Scene 
3)  has — 

‘  ‘  I  cannot  tell  ;  the  world  is  grown  so  bad 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare 
not  perch.” 

Closely  allied  to  the  eagles  are  the  fal¬ 
cons  and  hawks.  To  the  old-fashioned 
and  picturesque  sport  of  falconing  with 
its  mysterious  terms,  Tennyson  has 
several  references,  but  his  play.  The 
Falcon,  based  on  an  Italian  source,  is 
uninteresting  and  one  of  bis  weakest 
performances.  The  sparrow-hawk  is 
associated  with  the  wild  Edyrn,  son  of 
Nudd,  in  “  Enid,”  whose  turbulent 
lawlessness  Geraint  overcame.  The 
bird  is  admirably  chosen  for  his  char¬ 
acter,  for  though  of  reckless  courage, 
it  is  the  most  difficult  and  refractory  of 
all  hawks,  and  Wood  says  that  if  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  birds  are  placed  in  the 
same  cage  they  will  fight  each  other  a 
Voutrance,  exactly  in  the  style  of  the 
knights  of  Arthur’s  time. 

The  owl’s  musical  note,  “  Tu-whit, 
To-who  !”  has  made  this  family  of  noc¬ 
turnal  revellers  a  favorite  one  with 
poets.  Coleridge  somewhere  claims 
the  credit  of  first  using  their  cry  in 
poetry,  and  Tennyson  has  somewhat 
fancifully,  if  prettily,  played  upon  it 
in  the  second  of  his  little  “  Songs  to 
the  Owl,”  the  last  stanza  of  which 
runs  :  — 

“  I  would  mock  thy  channt  anew  ; 

Bat  I  cannot  mimick  it ; 

Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo. 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tnwhit, 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tnwhit. 

With  a  lengthen'd  loud  halloo, 

Tnwhoo,  tnwhit,  tnwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o.” 

Coleridge  was  inaccurate,  as  often, 
in  his  claim,  for  Shakespeare  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  and  Tennyson’s  “  First 
Song  to  the  Owl”  is  clearly  modelled 
after  that  at  the  end  of  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,  where  “  Hierns,  winter,”  is 
“  maintained  by  the  owl”  : — J 
Niw  Sbbibs. — VoL.  LXV,,  No.  6. 


”  When  toasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tn-who  ; 

Tu-whit,  tn-who,  a  merry  note  .  .  .” 

That  solemn  aspect  of  the  bird, 
which  has  made  it  so  often  employed 
for  human  caricature,  and  associated  it 
with  Minerva  as  the  wise  bird,  even 
when  spectacles  were  not  in  fashion,  is 
well  given  in  the  capital  line  in  dia¬ 
lect — 

“  While  ’e  sit  like  a  greSit  glimmer-gowk  wi’  ’is 
glasses  athnrt  ’is  noase.” 

“  I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew  ; 
but  I  cannot  mimick  it,”  says  the  poet 
in  his  “  Second  Song  to  the  Owl,”  but 
on  an  autumn  evening  this  is  an  easy 
matter  ;  the  owls  hoot  or  “  whoop” 
quite  loudly  on  a  note  (a  deep  A  fiat), 
and  wilt  answer  readily  a  good  imitator 
of  their  tone. 

Next  comes  the  bird  which  with  the 
lark  we  may  fancy  divides  our  poet’s 
especial  love  ;  it  is  mentioned  all  over 
his  work.  Who  can  forget  the  exquis¬ 
ite  Swallow-song  of  ‘‘  The  Princess’’  ? — 

”  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 
***** 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and 
light 

Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 
*  *  *  * 

O  tell  her.  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown  : 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  Sonth, 
Bat  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 
***** 

0  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods. 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make 
her  mine. 

And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee.” 

What  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the 
rhyme  which  supports  most  lyricists, 
could  be  more  successfully  lyrical  and 
birdlike  than  this  ?  It  has  all  the  ease 
and  grace  of  the  ”  sparrow”  of  Catul¬ 
lus.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  refrain 
from  quoting  the  whole  poem,  but  there 
is  much  to  mention  elsewhere.  In  the 
line  ”  while  the  prime  swallow  dips 
his  wing,”  Tennyson  has  adopted — or 
rather  revived — an  epithet  from  earlier 
poets.  “  Prime”  means  not  ‘‘  first- 
rate”  as  now,  but  “of  the  spring”  — 
the  first  season  of  the  year. 

The  swallow  is  well  known  to  natu¬ 
ralists  as  one  of  the  most  capricious 
50 
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feeders,  always  varying  its  food.  Ten¬ 
nyson  knows  what  his  swallows  eat,  and 
has  put  it  in  the  “  Poet’s  Song”  : — 

“  The  swallow  stopped  as  he  hunted  the  dy.” 

And  again  in  the  instance — 

“  The  mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  spar¬ 
row  speared  by  the  shrike,” 

where  he  has  noted  the  awful  ravening 
warfare  of  Nature,  so  ”  careful  of  the 
type,”  so  ”  careless  of  the  single  life,” 
which  Darwin  was  the  first  to  make  us 
realise. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  of 
bird  metaphor  probably  ever  penned  by 
a  poet  is  that  of  “  In  Memoriam” 
(canto  48).  Sorrow — 

“  Takes  when  harsher  moods  remit, 

What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit, 

And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love, 
***** 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 

But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow  flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away.” 

To  the  swallow  too  we  may  accredit 
the  tender  lines  of  Demeter  to  Per¬ 
sephone  :  — 

“  Faint  as  a  climate-changing  bird  that  flies 
All  night  across  the  darkness,  and  at  dawn 
Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land. 
And  can  no  more,  thou  earnest,  O  my 
child  1” 

Flying  blushes  are  most  poetically  com¬ 
pared  to  flitting  swallows,  and  their 
regular  migration  and  return  is  fre¬ 
quently  dwelt  on  in  metaphor.  Philip 
says  to  Mary  :  “  Yet  I  will  be  your 
swallow  and  return  ;  but  now  I  cannot 
bide.”  Harold  is  ‘‘  sick  as  an  autumn 
swallow  for  a  voyage.”  Bird-lore  sug¬ 
gests  itself  naturally  to  Tennyson  to 
explain  human  relationships  : — 

“  The  swallow  and  the  swift  are  near  akin, 
But  thou  art  closer  to  this  noble  prince, 
Being  his  own  dear  sister,” 

Closely  akin  also  to  the  swallow  fam¬ 
ily  are  the  tnaitins.  The  house-mar¬ 
tin,  if  soberly  clad,  is  a  beautiful  little 
bird,  and  as  its  name,  Chelidon  Urbictty 
implies,  builds  its  home  of  clay  with 
the  greatest  confidence  even  near  a  hu¬ 
man  window.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
‘‘  martin-haunted  eaves,”  and  the  skil¬ 
ful  architecture  of  nests  which  suggest¬ 
ed  the  picture  of  Sir  Galahad  passing — 


“  Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  so  close. 

And  almost  plastered  like  a  martin’s  nest 

To  these  old  walls.” 

The  kingfisher,  the  most  gorgeously 
decorated  of  all  our  indigenous  birds, 
is  probably  referred  to  in  ”  underneath 
the  banen  bush,  flits  by  the  sea-blue 
bird  of  March,”  but  the  actual  words 
here  used  must  be  referred  to  a  classi¬ 
cal  source.  Aleman  is  a  poet  of  whom 
very  little  has  survived  and  very  little 
is  familiar  even  to  the  classical  scholar, 
but  the  words  aXtnopipvpos  elxpog  6pvig 
(Frag.  26)  seem  certainly  the  source  of 
Tennyson’s  expression.  In  other  cases 
he  owes  some  fine  expressions  to  frag¬ 
ments  of  Greek  poets,  jewels  which  his 
unerring  eye  has  noticed  and  reset  for 
modern  readers. 

The  little  c}cle  of  songs  entitled 
“The  Window”  is  full  of  the  piaises 
of  the  wren,  as  its  other  title  implies. 
The  fiery  activity  of  the  little  birds 
whisking  from  branch  to  branch  is  well 
rendered.  The  fire-crown’d  king  of 
the  wrens”  here  mentioned  seems  to  be 
the  “  fire-crested  wren,”  a  rarer  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  golden-crested  species  with  a 
still  brighter  crest  of  fiery  orange.  It 
is  quite  a  rare  bird,  but  nothing  is  rare 
to  the  keen  eye  of  Tennyson. 

We  now  come  to  the  “  Luscininae,” 
those  “  song-warblers”  who  have  pre¬ 
eminent  claims  on  the  notice  of  the 
singer  of  “  bird’s  love  and  bird’s  song,” 
“  men’s  song  and  men’s  love,”  if  in¬ 
deed  such  a  comi)arison  be  not  matter 
for  laughter  in  these  latter  da} s  when 
the  simplicity  of  our  natural  songsters 
does  little  to  suggest  the  sickly  mosaic 
of  fantastic  phrases,  and  the  decadent 
artistic  pessimism  of  most  of  the  minor 
poets  of  the  day.  Chief  of  these  war¬ 
blers  is  the  far-famed  niglitingale  (Tais- 
ciana  Philomela),  which  has  been  many 
a  time  “  married  to  immortal  verse.” 
The  bird  seems  to  be  rather  local,  but 
most  people  have  probably  heard  it 
some  time  or  other.  Tennyson,  while 
at  Cambridge,  may  well  have  heard 
hardly  a  mile  out  on  the  town  on  the 
Trumpington  Road  such  a  chorus  of 
song  as  the  present  writer  enjoyed  one 
summer’s  night,  w’hen  the  trees  seemed 
full  of  innumerable  melodists.  The 
Jinlbul,  or  oriental  nightingale,  so  often 
celebrated  by  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  which 
finds  a  fitting  place  in  the  “  Recollec- 
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lions  of  the  Arabian  Nights”  and  a 
passage  of  Eastern  metaphor  in  ”  The 
Princess,”  differs  from  its  English 
compeer  in  boasting  a  gaudy  plumage, 
but,  if  travellers  may  be  trusted,  our 
English  bird  is,  if  plain  in  the  neatness 
of  his  attire,  far  the  better  songster. 
Yet  the  oriental  writers  refer  to  their 
bird  on  every  page.  A  cynic  would  ac¬ 
count  for  this  by  the  fact  that  “  night¬ 
ingale”  in  Persian  rhymes  with  ”  rose” 
and  ‘‘  wine.”  The  male  bird  is  plain 
in  appearance,  but  the  hen  is  still  more 
soberly  attired,  and,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  does  not,  as  many  poets  following 
Greek  legend  have  supposed,  sing,  but 
merely  lays  those  four  or  five  olive- 
green  eggs,  of  which  Tennyson  has  so 
exquisitely  said  :  ”  The  music  of  the 
moon  sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the 
nightingale.” 

A  question  difficult  to  decide  is 
whether  this  sustained  and  varied 
melody,*  so  well  described  in — 

“  As  'twere  a  hnndred-throated  nightingale, 

The  strong  tempestuous  treble  throbbed 
and  palpitated,” 

is  an  expression  of  gayety  or  sadness. 
Milton  indeed,  in  one  of  tlie  most  melo- 
djous"  lines  in  English — 

”  Sweet  bird  that  sbnnn’st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  !” — 

and  all  traditions,  classical  and  oriental, 
are  in  favor  of  the  mournful  intent, 
but  this  view  was  of  course  necessitated 
by  the  form  of  the  classical  legend  of 
”  Philomela,”  and  otheis  find  nothing 
melancholy  in  the  passionate  fluting  of 
the  unseen  bird  ;  so  Tennyson  :  ”  A 
sudden  nightingale  saw  thee  and  flash’d 
into  a  frolic  of  song  and  welcome” — 
even  in  “  Demeter,”  a  classical  poem. 
And  again  he  says  : — 

”  And  all  about  us  pealed  the  nightingale 

Rapt  in  her  song,  and  careless  of  the 
snare.” 

One  great  feature  of  Tennyson’s  ref¬ 
erences  to  birds  is  his  full  and  felici¬ 
tous  vocabulary,  seen  for  instance  to 
great  advantage  in  the  Swallow-song  of 
“  The  Princess.”  One  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  the  story  of  the  man  who  sat  up 
all  night  searching  for  the  adjective. 


*  White  (”  Nat  Hist,  of  Selborne,”  Lett, 
xlv.)  speaks  of  “  their  transitions  as  so  rapid, 
that  he  cannot  well  ascertain  their  key.” 


and  was  annoyed  and  pleased  at  the 
same  time  to  discover,  when  he  had 
found  it  at  last,  that  Tennyson  had 
used  it  before  him.  Bryant,  a  poet  of 
by  no  means  contemptible  taste  and  ex¬ 
pression,  wrote  in  his  “  Death  of  the 
Flowers”  : — 

“  The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from 
the  shrub  the  jay. 

And  from  the  woodtop  calls  the  crow  through 
all  the  gloomy  day.” 

Tennyson  would  never  have  gathered 
up  two  such  different  notes  as  those  of 
the  jay  and  the  crow  in  one  verb,  still 
less  would  he  have  sanctioned  the  read¬ 
ing  of  “caws”  for  “calls”  as  Bryant 
is  reported  to  have  done.  Jays,  as  a 
wonderful  appreciation  of  the  bird  by 
America’s  foremost  humorist  will  not 
let  us  forget,  do  not  “  caw,”  but  laugh. 

Of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark  the 
word  “  warble”  is  admirably  descrip¬ 
tive,  and  the  English  poet  uses  it  with 
great  effect  in  the  refrain  of  the  touch¬ 
ing  lyric ‘‘In  the  Garden  at  Swains- 
ton” — the  garden  where  he  first  con¬ 
ceived  “  Maud,”  a  poem  full  of  all  the 
midsummer  passion,  which  the  night¬ 
ingale  and  Heine  (and  few  other  sing¬ 
ers)  bring  before  us  so  vividly. 

To  those  who  have  really  heard  the 
bird,  and  know  its  music  well,  “  jug, 
jug”  is  surely  not  a  fair  reproduction 
of  its  voice  ;  a  passage  of  Tennyson’s 
with  a  bold  originality  expresses  it  bet¬ 
ter.  The  grandmother,  in  the  [rather 
weak  poem  of  that  title,  shows,  as  is 
usual  with  a  rustic,  no  fine  appreciation 
of  the  note  in  her  “  Whit,  whit,  whit 
in  the  bush  beside  me  chirrupt  the 
nightingale,”  but  in  “  The  Princess” 
we  read  : — “  At  my  ear  Bubbled  the 
nightingale  and  heeded  not.”  This 
bold  expression  seems  to  render  the 
liquid  quality  of  note  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  nightingale  from  other 
birds  better  than  other  poets  have  done 
with  all  their  raptures  careless  or  elabo¬ 
rated.  The  same  fine  discrimination, 
far  above  the  mere  verbal  pretliness 
which  some  can  only  see  in  Tennyson, 
is  marked  in  the  passage  where  the  deli¬ 
cate  modulations  of  Enid’s  voice  moved 
Geraint — 

”  And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  morn. 

When  first  the  liquid  note,  beloved  of  men, 

Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
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To  Britain,  and  in  April  snddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm’d  with  green 
and  red, 

And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend 
To  think  or  say  ‘  There  is  the  nightingale.’  ’’ 

In  this  passage,  and  in  the  epithet 
“  sudden,”  Tennyson  points  to  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  the  bird,  which  is, 
that  it  sings  unseen,  thus  cleverly  an¬ 
ticipating  the  best  arrangement  of 
modern  orchestras.  In  Italy,  if  we 
may  trust  Pliny,  it  was  cleverer  still, 
being  taught  by  Drusus  and  Germani- 
cus  to  deliver  long  oratorical  passages 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  is  as  bad  as 
Hans  Andersen’s  story  of  the  artificial 
clockwork  bird,  and  we  are  glad  to 
think  that  no  such  professional  train¬ 
ing  in  England  has  substituted  artifi¬ 
cial  prose  for  the  natural  melodv  which 
rings  through  the  woods  “  full-toned 
in  middle  May.”  We  have  no  space  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  “  The  Gardener’s 
Daughter,”  “  The  Palace  of  Art,”  and 
that  strangely  neglected  poem  “  The 
Ancient  Sage,”  for  further  notice  of 
the  nightingale. 

After  the  nightingale  are  classed  the 
redbreast  or  robin,  and  those  “  winged 
nothings,”  the  titmice.  The  robin,  a 
most  combative  bird,  is  well  known  for 
the  stiange  friendships  which  it  strikes 
up  with  man,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
drive  other  birds  jealously  from  its 
friend.  Tennyson  has  a  twice-repeat¬ 
ed  line — 

“  As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver’s  toil” — 

which  suggests  something  of  the  for¬ 
mality  of  the  eighteenth  century  man¬ 
ner,  and  is  not  so  successful  as  many  of 
the  natural  images  of  the  “  Idylls  of 
the  King.”  A  reference  in  “  Enoch 
Arden”  is  more  picturesque,  and  shows 
the  deft  hand  which  so  often  wrote  well 
of  our  wretched  English  weather,  and 
even  glorified  an  autumn  fog — 

**  On  the  high-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro’  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it 
down.” 

All  will  recall  one  of  the  many  signs  of 
the  prime  season  of  the  year  in  ‘‘  Locks- 
ley  Hall”— 

”  In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  npon 
the  robin’s  breast.” 

The  titmice  are  singularly  lively  lit¬ 


tle  birds.  They  ”  glance”  (as  is  said 
in  ‘‘  The  Progress  of  Spring”),  and  are 
among  the  birds  which  share  the  lover’s 
joy  at  “  Ay” — 

'*  Look  how  they  tumble  the  blossom,  the  mad 
little  tits !’  ’ 

Maud,  the  exquisite,  wins  all  flowers 
and  birds,  and  ’‘the  titmouse  hopes  to 
win  her  with  its  chirrup  at  her  ear.” 

To  the  blackbird  a  whole  poem  has 
been  addressed,  which,  though  written 
in  elaborate  and  polished  style,  hits  off 
well  the  glories  of  the  golden  bill,  and 
that  other  marked  characteristic  of  the 
bird — a  taste  for  ripe  fruit,  especially 
cherries — which  often  brings  it  to  an 
untimely  end. 

The  song  thrush  or  throstle  ( 
musicus  )  takes  a  high  rank  among 
singing  birds,  and  has  also  been  noticed 
by  Tennyson  in  a  separate  poem  of  his 
later  years,  full  of  the  spring,  and,  if 
somewhat  marred  by  over-repetition, 
fit  to  stand  beside  his  “  Swallow,”  if 
only  for  the  phrase  “  my  wild  little 
poet.”  In  his  “  Juvenilia”  he  wrote 
somewhat  affectedly,  “  the  callow  thros¬ 
tle  lispeth,”  but  later,  in — 

“  Then  while  a  sweeter  music  wakes. 

And  thro’  wild  March  the  throstle  calls,” 

he  has  done  more  justice  to  this  simple 
songster. 

The  missel  thrush  {Ttirdtis  viscivo- 
rt(s),  which  is  larger  than  its  brother, 
the  sung  thrush,  is  quite  as  musical, 
and  may  be  referred  to  in  “  In  Memo- 
riam”  (91)— 

“  When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch. 

And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush.” 

The  crow  family  includes  the  well- 
known  jay,  whose  Latin  title,  Garrulus 
glandiilarius  (a  talkative  eater  of 
acorns),  is  more  descriptive  than  usual. 
The  bird’s  sarcastic  sounding  cry  is 
well  hit  off  in — 

“  Thro’  damp  holts  new  flushed  with  may 
Ring  sudden  scritchea  of  the  jay.  ” 

The  word  italicized  is  an  instance  of 
Tennyson’s  careful  reworking  of  his 
material.  He  wrote  originally  ‘‘  laugh¬ 
ters  of  the  jay,”  but  reserved  this  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  woodpecker  in  a  poem 
now  omitted  from  his  works.  Ilis  por¬ 
trait  gallery  of  fair  maids  once  includ¬ 
ed  “  Kate” — 
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“  I  know  her  by  her  angry  air, 

Her  bright  black  eyes,  her  bright  black  hair. 
Her  rapid  laughter,  wild  and  shrill, 

As  laughters  of  the  woodpecker 
From  the  bosom  of  the  hill," 

Keenly  critical  indeed  and  fine  in  taste 
was  the  poet  who  could  afford  to  omit 
such  things  from  his  works  !  A  sim¬ 
ilar  reference,  however,  to  the  wood¬ 
pecker  survives  in  “  The  Princess” — 

“  And  Lilia  woke  with  sudden-shrilling  mirth 
An  echo  like  a  ghostly  woodpecker 
Hid  in  the  ruins." 

Of  all  birds,  crows  and  rooks  are 
considered  the  most  prophetical  and 
ominous.  The  Arab  says,  “  I  have 
seen  the  raven  of  separation.”  The 
‘‘  fatal  raven”  was  the  device  of  Odin 
and  the  Danish  standard  ;  Cicero  was 
forewarned  of  his  death  by  these  “  sad 
presaging”  birds ;  Shakespeare  calls 
them  “  night’s  black  agents.”  This 
is,  perliaps,  due  to  their  solemn  black 
plumage. 

The  crow,  raven  and  rook  are  all 
very  alike  in  appearance,  and  Tennyson 
(like  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth,  iii.,  2) 
does  not  care  to  distinguish  them,  e.g., 
“  the  many- wintered  crow  leads  the 
clanging  rookery  home.”  An  interest¬ 
ing  query  arises  here.  Was  the  epithet 
“  many-wintered”  suggested  by  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Phoenix  and  I’nrtle,  “Thou 
treble-dated  crow,”  or  by  Horace  with 
his  annosa  cornix  (Od.  iii.,  17.  13)  ? 
Both  sources  were  so  often  drawn  upon 
by  the  poet  that  we  cannot  decide  for 
either  with  certainty. 

For  the  ominous  use  of  the  bird,  cf. 
“  For  a  raven  ever  croaks  at  my  side, 
Keep  watch  and  ward,  keep  watch  and 
ward  and  in  ”  Guinevere” — 

"  A  blot  in  heaven,  the  Raven,  flying  high. 
Croak’d,  and  she  thought,  ‘  He  spies  a  field 
of  death.’  ’’ 

Tennyson  has  noted  the  fondness  of 
rooks  for  elm  trees  in  “  The  Princess” 
and  ‘‘The  May  Queen”  has — “The 
building  rook’ll  caw  from  the  windy 
tall  elm  tree.”  We  may  content  our¬ 
selves  with  two  more  references. 
There  is — 

"  Autumn  with  a  noise  of  rooks 
That  gather  in  the  waning  woods’’  — 

and  a  passage  in  “  Maud”— 


“  Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden, 

When  twilight  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 

They  were  crying  and  calling." 

Concerning  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  has 
told  a  pleasant  story.  The  “  Maud, 
Maud,  Maud,”  represents  “caw,  caw, 
caw,”  and  Tennyson  expected  those  to 
whom  he  read  his  poem  to  realize  this 
with  as  fine  an  ear  for  sound  as  his  own. 

The  striking  phrase  of  the  “  Battle 
of  Brunanburh” — “  the  horny-nibb’d 
raven” — is  due  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
chronicler  there  translated.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  fine  in¬ 
stinct  with  which  the  poet  preserves 
other  men’s  llow’ers  for  his  own  posies. 
He  was,  like  Keats,  a  “  lover  of  fine 
phrases.” 

All  the  crow  family,  which  includes 
the  magpie  and  jackdaw,  are  great  con¬ 
versationalists.  This  feature  is  happily 
referred  to  in  the  lines  to  F.  D.  Mau¬ 
rice — 


"  You’ll  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine. 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine. 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine." 

The  jackdaw  can  talk  too,  but  he  is 
more  mischievous  than  the  magpie,  and 
his  vivacious  chatter  seems  often  not 
quite  good-humored,  as  the  epithet  of 
“  In  Memoriam”  hints — 

"...  quarry  trench’d  along  the  hill. 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw.” 

Human  metaphor  applied  to  birds  is 
bold,  but  generally  successful  with 
Tennyson.  It  is  effective  in  “  The 
starling  claps  his  tiny  castanets.”  But 
such  versatility  of  expression  leads  into 
dangerous  pitfalls,  and,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  praise  indiscriminately,  we 
quota  from  an  early  poem,  “  Cries  of 
the  partridge  like  a  rusty  key  turn’d 
in  a  lock.”  This  is  over- grotesque, 
and  not  particularly  happy.  In  the 
same  poem  (“  The  Lover’s  Tale”),  a 
general  reference  to  birds,  “  Till  thou 
wake  refresh’d,  then  when  the  first 
low  matin  chirp  hath  grown  full 
quire,”  is  rather  affected  and  formal. 

A  passing  reference  to  the  humble 
sparrow  who,  with  his  “  chirrup  on  tho 
roof,”  adds  to  the  dreary  loneliness  of 
“  Mariana,”  and  supplies  Geraint  with 
a  scornful  image — 
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‘  ‘  O  wretched  set  of  sparrows,  one  and  all, 

Who  pipe  of  nothing  bat  of  sparrow- 
hawks” — 

brings  us  to  the  linnets.  Their  song, 
though  not  powerful,  is  \i  ry  sw'eet,  and 
aptly  compared  to  that  of  women, 
whose  voices  should,  on  good  author¬ 
ity,  be  “low  and  soft.”  The  lyjics  of 
“  The  Princess”  are  introduced  by  the 
words — 

”...  the  women  sang 

Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men. 

Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind.” 

There  are  at  least  three  references  to 
the  bird  in  “  In  Memoriam”  which 
will  be  familiar  to  readers.  Natural¬ 
ists  say  that  linnets  prefer  the  seed  of 
the  thistle  to  other  food  :  so  Tennjson 
makes  the  little  novice’s  father  in 
“  Guinevere’’  behold 

”  three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayside  flower, 
That  shook  beneath  them  as  the  thistle  shakes. 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the  seed.’  ’ 

Few  birds  are  better  known  than  the 
linnet,  yet  many  have  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,  says  Wood,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
which  “  make  ready  for  their  bridal 
time  by  change  of  feather.” 

The  exquisite  skylark  {Alaiida  arven- 
sis)  is  very  fully  noticed  by  Tennyson, 
and  indeed  by  all  the  poets  who  cannot 
fail  to  love  so  “  blithe  a  spirit.”  The 
present  poet-laureate,  in  a  quatrain  on 
the  Postman-poet,  wrote — 

”  O  Lark-like  poet !  carol  on. 

Lost  in  dim  light  an  unseen  trill  ...” 

and  was  accused  in  the  daily  papers  of 
poetical  larceny  from  “  In  Memoriam” 
(canto  115) — 

”  And  drown’d  in  yonder  living  blue. 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song.” 

All  this  is  most  unfair  and  in  the 
best  slashing  and  ignorant  style  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  literary  critics  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  To  begin  with,  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  nothing  like  a  plagiarism  ;  one 
might  as  well  say  that  Tennyson  had 
copied  Wordsworth,  or  cut  out  on  the 
same  grounds  at  least  half  of  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  VVatson’s  work.  A  slight  study  of 
Tennyson  would  show  that  he  has  often 
copied  much  more  literally  the  work  of 
earlier  men  without  incurring  blame  or 
acknowledging  his  debt.  His  succes¬ 
sor  is  then  quite  at  liberty  to  echo  him, 
and  could  hardly,  if  the  passage  quoted 


is  really  an  echo,  choose  a  better  source 
to  copy  from.  No  one  pretends  that 
the  present  laureate  is  the  equal  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  office  ;  but  all  seri¬ 
ous  students  of  literature  must  regret 
the  foolish  and  unjust  attacks  on  him 
which  are  fashionable  at  present. 

On  the  subject  of  the  skylark  per¬ 
haps  Shelley  has  said  the  most  notable 
things  ;  but,  exquisite  as  his  poem  is, 
one  feels  that  he  writes  not  of  the  bird 
itself  as  seen  everywhere,  but  of  an 
idtal  lark,  a  beautiful  abstraction  too 
l)hilosophic  and  vaguely  atmospheric 
to  recall  leality.  Tennyson’s  lark,  on 
the  contrary,  is  no  dream  or  vision,  but 
the  living  pleasure  and  delight  of  our 
English  country  life.  It  is  pleasant  to 
notice  that  the  chief  modern  repre¬ 
sentative  society  of  our  English  farm¬ 
ers— the  “  British  Produce  Supply  As¬ 
sociation” — has  refused  to  trade  in 
larks. 

The  many  references  which  Tenny¬ 
son  makes  to  the  lark  also  illustrate 
two  notable  points  in  his  style.  One 
is  the  use  of  compound  adjectives, 
which  appears  in  “  the  quick  lark’s 
closest-caroll’d  strains,”  and  “  lavish 
carol  of  clear-throated  larks.”  lie  has 
also  a  great  fondness  for  negative 
words.  “  Sightless”  occurs  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  “In  Memoriam”  (canto  115) 
quoted  above,  and  in  the  silent  isle  of 
“  The  Voyage  of  the  Maeldune'^  there 
was  “  a  sougless  lark.”  Faith  “  hears 
the  lark  within  the  songless  egg”  in 
“  The  Ancient  Sage.” 

The  rapid  flight  of  the  bird  is  well 
rendered  in  “  The  Princess’’ — 

”  Morn  by  morn  the  lark 
Shot  up  and  shrilled  in  flickering  gyres,” 

and,  when  the  spring  is  come,  “  up- 
leaps  the  lark  gone  wild  to  welcome 
her.”  The  lark  “  drops  down”  at  the 
poet’s  feet.  Indeed  the  course  of  the 
bird  from  earth  to  heaven  is  so  swift 
that  it  is  gone  almost  before  it  has  been 
seen.  This  is  expressed  in  an  idiomatic 
perfect  tense  in  “  The  Flight” — 

”  listen  how  the  birds 

Begin  to  warble  yonder  in  the  badding  or¬ 
chard  trees ! 

The  lark  has  past  from  earth  to  Heaven  upon 
the  morning  breeze  !’ ' 

A  lyrical  song  of  his  latest  period  in 
“  The  Promise  of  May”  begins — 
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“  0  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high 
Above  thy  lowly  neat.” 

The  “  Idylls  of  the  King”  are  full  of 
the  most  natural  and  unstudied  sim¬ 
iles  :  Gareth  ”  would  whistle  rapid  as 
any  lark,”  and  Lancelot  says — 

“  Always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard 
Clear  ns  a  lark,  high  o’er  me  as  a  lark, 

A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  tower.” 

The  barge  in  “  Morte  d’Arthur” 
moves  “  like  some  full-breasted  swau,” 
and  Galen  hisses  like  ”  the  white  swan- 
mother  sitting  when  she  hears  a  strange 
knee  rustle  thro’  her  secret  reeds.” 

After  the  lark  the  cuckoo  sounds 
”  clamorous,”  as  Tennyson  has  called 
it.  A  popular  rhyme  says  of  the 
bird— 

‘‘  In  June  he  alters  his  tune, 

In  July  he  prepares  to  fly.” 

and  Tennyson  refers  to  the  loss  of  tone 
in  the  cuckoo  as  the  year  goes  ou  in 
‘‘the  cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June,”  and 
‘‘  the  cuckoo  of  a  worse  July.”  The 
usual  Shakespearian  significance  of  the 
cuckoo  is  not  very  edifying,  and  the 
modern  poet  has  wisely  not  reproduced 
it.  The  line  ‘‘  I  have  seen  the  cuckoo 
chased  by  lesser  fowl”  refers  to  a 
curious  phenomenon,  which  many  nat¬ 
uralists  have  noticed.  Smaller  birds 
have  a  way  of  following  the  cuckoo 
through  the  air,  as  if  he  were  a  hawk. 

Tlie  references  to  the  dove  are  per¬ 
haps  a  little  conventional.  To  call  a 
girl  a  dove  is  natural,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  instances  in  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  elsewhere.  Twice  in  ‘‘  In 
Memoiiam”  a  dove  brings  a  summons 
like  the  biblical  one  of  the  ark.  Ad¬ 
mirable,  however,  and  justly  admired, 
are  the  famous  lines  so  full  of  music — 

‘‘  The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees” — 

doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Virgil’s 
‘‘  nec  gemere  aoria  cessabit  turtur  ab 
ulmo,”  in  itself  derived  from  Theocri- 
i.us.  The  while  plumage  of  the  dove 
shining  against  the  thatch  or  the  dusk 
is  noted  twice  in  ‘‘  The  Princess”  by 
an  eye  ever  eager  for  color  contrasts. 

The  carrier-pigeon  is  naturaljy  and 
forcibly  introduced  in  Harold.  He 
says  to  the  Thane  from  Pevensey — 


”  And  thou,  my  carrier-pigeon  of  black  news. 

Cram  tby  crop  full,  but  come  when  thou  art 
call’d.” 

The  curlews  of  ‘‘  Locksley  Hall,” 
the  plover,  whose  ‘‘  human  whistle 
amazed”  Enid’s  heart,  and  must  seem 
full  of  a  more  than  birdlike  plaintive¬ 
ness  to  all  who  hear  it,  fit  for  the  dirge 
— ‘‘  There  let  the  wind  sleep  and  the 
plover  cry” — the  ‘‘  dropping”  snipe  — 
all  these  are  here  hastily  passed  over 
for  a  more  detailed  mention  of  a  few  of 
the  passages  concerning  sea-birds. 

The  ‘‘sea-blue  bird  of  March”  has 
been  mentioned  above  as  a  classical 
reminiscence.  ‘‘  In  Memoriam”  sup¬ 
plies  another  picturesque  reference  in — 

”  Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam.” 

AVTilfnoth  in  Harold  complains  in 
exile  that  he  will  not  see  England 
again,  ‘‘Nor  mark  the  sea-bird  rouse 
himself  and  hover  above  the  windy  rip¬ 
ple,  and  fill  the  sky  with  free  sea-laugh¬ 
ter.”  Enoch  Arden,  on  his  solitary 
island,  ‘‘Gould  not  see  the  kindly 
human  face,  nor  ever  heard  a  kindly 
voice,  but  heard  the  myriad  shriek  of 
wheeling  ocean-fowl.”  In  ‘‘  The  Cap¬ 
tain”  the  mouldering  vessel,  sunk  with 
its  crew  beneath  the  waves,  is  only 
marked  by  ”  the  lonely  sea-bird”  cross¬ 
ing  ‘‘  with  one  waft  of  wing.” 

The  list  of  birds  already  enumerated 
does  not  anything  like  exhaust  Tenny¬ 
son’s  aviary.  He  mentions  also  the 
lintwhite,  the  marsh  diver,  the  redcap, 
the  ‘‘  butterbump”  (dialect  for  bittern), 
the  ‘‘  yatfingale,”  and  other  birds. 
Many  references  are  commonplaces  in 
poetry,  such  as  twenty  or  more  to  the 
‘‘  matin  cock  others,  such  as  that  in 
‘‘The  Daydream”  to  ‘‘long-tailed 
birds  of  Paradise,”  are  too  trivial  to  be 
noticed.  The  one  weak  point  in  Ten¬ 
nyson  is  his  humor.  Fitzgerald,  his 
intimate  friend,  thought  ‘‘  Alfred’s 
smile  was  a  little  grim,”  and  we  must 
admit  that  the  humorous  poem  of 
‘‘  The  Goose”  is  distinctly  poor  and 
below  the  poet’s  usual  level,  while  a 
passage  of  similar  tone  about  the  hern 
in  the  ‘‘  Idylls,”  rather  fails  of  its  mark. 

lint  these  points  may  be  safely  left 
for  readers  of  Tennyson  themselves  to 
discover  in  order  to  give  room  in  a 
paper  already  lengthy  for  sonr  e  display 
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of  the  many  metaphors  and  similes  be¬ 
sides  those  already  quoted,  which  the 
poet  has  so  often  and  so  successfully 
introduced  into  his  work. 

His  fondness  for  classical  remi¬ 
niscence  has  been  touched  on  occasion¬ 
ally  above.  “  The  Princess”  (iii.,  81) 
supplies  an  elaborate  instance  of  this. 
The  passage — 

“  The  crane,  I  said,  may  chatter  of  the  crane, 

The  dove  may  murmnr  of  the  dove,  but  1 

An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere,” 

is  clearly  modelled  on  Theocritus 
(Idyll  ix.,  31)  : — 

fiiv  rerriyt  ftipfimi  6e  uiipfia^, 

’Ip/IK£(  S’  iprj^iv'  tptv  6'  u  Muaa  koI  yrfd. 

In  “  Pelleas  and  Ettarre”  all  talk  dies 
away  “  As  in  a  grove  all  song  beneath 
the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey  this 
might  be  paralleled  from  the  ‘‘  Ajax” 
of  Sophocles  (168  foil.),  but  so  natural 
a  metaphor  need  not  be  derived  from 
any  special  souice,  except  by  the  vam¬ 
pires,*  who  hunt  for  coincidences. 
Again,  in  the  ”  Idylls,”  Arthur’s 
words  shiiek  round  Lancelot  “  like 
birds  of  prey.”  Scandal  in  ‘‘  Merlin 
and  Vivien”  is  a  “  foul  bird  of  rapine.” 
Death  in  “  In  Memoriam”  (canto  34) 
suggests  the  vivid  image — 

“  ’Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 

To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease.” 

The  exquisite  swallow  image  in  the 
same  poem  has  been  noticed.  There 
are  others  marked  with  the  same  rare 
gift  of  expression,  which  distinguishes 
every  page  of  this  fine  elegy,  such  as — 

“  My  fancies  tune  to  rise  on  w'ing 

And  glance  about  the  approaching  sails’  ’ — 

and — 

”  In  that  solace  can  I  sing. 

Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought, 
Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing.” 

The  natural  magic,  which  is  the  gift 
of  few  poets — Coleridge  and  Keats  per¬ 
haps  more  than  others — appears  in  the 
”  Passing  of  Arthur,”  where  the  ghost 
of  Gawain,  to  the  echo  of  “  hollow, 

*  “  There  is,  I  fear,  a  prosaic  set  growing 
up  among  us,  editors  of  booklets,  bookworms, 
index  hunters,  or  men  of  great  memories  and 
no  imagination.  .  .  ." — Letter  of  Tennyson. 


hollow  all  delight,”  is  wonderfully  por¬ 
trayed — 

”  And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  birds  that 
range 

Their  season  in  the  night,  and  wail  their 
way 

From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind 
the  dream 
Shrilled.” 

The  common  herd  of  men  are  “  wild 
hearts  and  feeble  wings  that  every 
sophister  can  lime.”  In  Harold  (Act 
i..  Scene  2),  in  a  passage  too  long  to 
quote,  Edith  and  Harold  play  on  the 
lovelorn  nightingale.  The  gentle  and 
simple  maid  Elaine— 

”...  murmur’d  ‘  Vain,  in  vain  :  it  cannot 
be. 

He  will  not  love  me  :  how  then  ?  must  I 
die  ?  ’ 

Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird. 

That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes. 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  nforning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  bear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  ‘  Must  I 
die?’” 

The  modern  elaborate  bard  and  imi¬ 
tator,  who  is  not  a  ”  poet”  or  maker, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  could  not 
say,  as  Tennyson  does,  “sing  like  a 
bird  and  be  happy,”  or  make  his  hero¬ 
ine  do  anything  so  simple  as  fly  ‘‘  light 
as  the  shadow  of  a  bird.” 

Two  more  instances  where  the  felic¬ 
ity  of  the  image  strikes  one  as  much  as 
its  absolute  truth  and  naturalness  will 
serve  to  conclude  this  paper.  In  ”  The 
Gardener’s  Daughter,”  surely  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  many  delightful  books, 
which  have  recently  brought  back  some 
of  the  charm  of  the  ‘‘  happy  Garden- 
state”  to  a  busy  world,  one  of  the  bridal 
party  says — 

”  We  listen'd  ;  with  the  time  we  play'd. 

We  spoke  of  other  things  ;  we  coursed  about 
The  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and 
near. 

Like  doves  about  a  dovecote,  wheeling  round 
The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there.” 

And  in  ‘‘  The  Princess”  the  man 
masked  as  woman  must 

“  Abate  the  stride,  which  speaks  of  man,  and 
loose 

A  flying  charm  of  blushes  o’er  this  cheek. 
Where  they,  like  swallows  coming  out  of 
time, 

Will  wonder  why  they  came.” 

Tennyson  may  be  limited  in  range. 
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a  Callimachus  rather  than  a  Homer,  at 
times  over-elaborate  in  expression  (and 
nowadays  roughness  is  often  mistaken 
for  strength),  but  such  passages  as  these 
show  him  a  true  poet,  no  weaver  of 


artificial  and  artistic  word-mosaic,  and 
safely  grapple  him  to  the  hearts  of  Eng¬ 
lish  men  and  women  as  the  laureate  of 
our  English  familiar  birds. — Temple 
Bar. 


MAY  CAROLS. 

BY  A,  M.  WAKEFIELD. 


And  green  leaf  and  blossom  and  snnny  warm 
weather. 

And  singing  and  loving,  all  come  back  to¬ 
gether. 

All  over  Europe  the  songs  of  May¬ 
time  and  their  melodies  are  to  be  found 
celebrating  the  brightest  time  of  the 
whole  year,  when  all  is  anticipation  in 
nature,  the  wondrous  Spring  feeling 
communicating  its  exhilaration  to 
everything.  Winter’s  ramparts  are 
broken  down  ;  indeed,  this  marvellous 
unbinding  of  Winter  is  Spring’s  first 
herald  ;  the  loosening  of  icicle-bound 
streams,  the  sudden  crackle  of  the  sod 
with  its  dormant  life,  the  frozen  ivy 
tendrils  holding  together  fellside  ram¬ 
parts,  all  give  way,  shouting  “  Spring 
IS  coming  !”  Such  sounds  are  Spring’s 
first  herald  of  May  music. 

Another  blow  of  the  trumpet — for 
all  Spring’s  voices  are  music— and  from 
every  cranny  and  corner  of  the  world 
life  speaks  :  life  in  the  air,  in  that  mys¬ 
terious  rapture  of  exhilaration  which 
is  Spring’s  alone  ;  life  in  the  distant 
green  of  the  larches  which  one  only 
sees  as  a  bloom  from  afar  ;  life  in  the 
voices  of  the  birds  with  their  sweetest 
notes  of  May  music,  for  the  song  of 
joy  is  widening,  the  herald  blast  is 
fuller,  “  Spring  is  coming  !” 

Then  a  week  of  heavenly  beauty,  of 
still  calm,  the  sunshine  of  fairyland 
and  the  awakening  of  blossom.  This 
is  the  herald  of  Bowerland.  The 
larches  proudly  carry  their  pink  buds, 
the  wild  cherry  trees  follow  with  the 
rose-hued  bells  of  foam,  the  daffodils 
are  here  in  all  their  lustre  of  green  and 
amber,  and  “  the  shafts  of  blue  fire,” 
the  hyacinths,  are  the  world’s  carpet, 
and  earth’s  song  of  joy  is  at  its  fullest, 
for  “  Spring  has  come  !” 

Small  wonder  is  it  that  this  feeling 
which  Spring  imparts  to  the  whole 


world  should  express  itself  in  special 
verse,  music,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
with  which  no  other  season  of  the  year 
is  honored.  In  England  we  celebrated 
the  festival  in  May,  and  some  authori¬ 
ties  declare  its  origin  to  have  been  a 
goddess’s  festival  that  fell  then  ;  but 
in  Greece  Spring  ceremonies  were  held 
in  March,  and  in  all  warmer  countries 
than  our  own  they  naturally  fell  earlier 
in  the  year.  Such  being  the  case  is 
more  thau  sufficient  testimony  that 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  merely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dates  of  Spring  according  to 
nature’s  geography,  and  that  wherever 
or  whenever  they  appeared  their  deriva¬ 
tion  was  simply  ihe  necessity  in  all 
times  of  some  symbolic  utterance  for 
the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  which  men  hail 
the  Spring. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ceremonies  of 
“  Flora”  and  “  Maia,”  and  the  famous 
Druid ical  rejoicings  represented  Spring, 
without  doubt  they  have  been  honored 
with  her  ;  but  Spring  herself  antedates 
them  all.  Long  before  their  day  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  grew  glad 
with  the  sunshine,  and  delighted  to  do 
it  honor.  ”  Now  the  leaves  come  back 
to  the  trees,  the  sap-filled  bud  swells 
with  the  tender  twig,  and  the  fertile 
grass  that  long  la^  unseen  finds  hidden 
passages  and  uplifts  itself  in  the  air. 
Now  is  the  field  fruitful,  now  is  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  cattle,  now  the  bird 
prepares  its  house  and  home  in  the 
bough,”  and  therefore  now  some  link 
must  be  established  between  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men  and  the  returned  glory  of 
the  earth. 

So  the  May  carols  and  songs  really 
represent  an  unconscious  nature  wor¬ 
ship,  curiously  mixed  up  with  the 
faiths  and  the  follies  of  other  days. 
They  include  superstitious  observances, 
as  in  the  May  plays  of  the  Tuscans  with 
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their  curious  monotonous  chant,  where 
“  grief  or  joy,  love  or  hate,  are  all  ex¬ 
pressed  upon  one  and  the  same  note,” 
and  they  include  also  the  frolicsome 
revels,  not  always  of  a  very  harmless 
character,  of  the  old  English  May-day 
celebrations. 

So  connected  is  all  May  music  with 
the  ceremonies  for  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  the 
carols  separately  from  their  surround¬ 
ings  ;  also,  before  looking  back  upon 
authentic  statements  regarding  ‘‘  may- 
ings”  in  England,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  these  celebrations  on  the 
then  so-called  Ist  of  May  (calendar  old 
style)  was  in  reality  what  we  (calendar 
new  style)  call  the  lltli  of  May.  No¬ 
where  in  England  is  hawthorn  in  bloom 
on  the  present  Ist  of  the  month,  but 
eleven  days  make  a  surprising  differ¬ 
ence  at  this  wondrous  time  of  year,  and 
it  is  often  quite  possible  by  the  11th 
“  to  bring  in  the  may.”  It  has  often 
been  suggested  that  ”  bringing  home 
the  may”  really  meant  blackthorn  ; 
this  however,  is  a  supposition  no  true 
”  mayer”  would  accept ! 

The  verses  and  melodies  of  these 
songs  seem  to  divide  themselves  into 
carols  proper,  morris-dance  carols 
(which  were  rarely  separated  from  the 
games,  and  festivities  of  May),  and 
musicians’  May-day  carols,  which, 
though  coming  under  widelv  different 
lines  to  the  others,  are  still  tributes  to 
Spring’s  celebrations,  and  were  used  at 
what  one  might  call  the  imitation 
May-day  festivities  of  lords  and  ladies 
in  the  masques  and  pageants  which 
were  at  one  time  the  fashion  of  May. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
May- day  celebrations  existed  through¬ 
out  England  ;  furthermore,  in  his  reign 
and  Elizabeth’s  they  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  lower  classes,  and  from 
this  period  they  can  be  i.raced  here  and 
there  in  a  reduced  but  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  form  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  In  Cornwall  they 
still  hold  a  mild  sway.  Among  other 
counties  where  they  are  most  recently 
to  be  traced  is  Lancashire,  which  heads 
my  list  with  seven  carols— four  with 
music,  but  to  the  other  three  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  tunes  ;  they  were 
probably  sung  to  some  well-known  air 
usually  associated  with  other  words. 


Then  there  are  two  from  Cornwall,  an¬ 
other  from  Devonshire,  two  from  Hert¬ 
fordshire  (one  the  well-known  Hitchin 
May  song),  one  from  Sussex,  one  from 
Essex,  two  from  Oxford.  Many  are 
referred  to  in  the  Bardic  Museum  as 
to  be  traced  in  Wales,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  possess  original  music. 

To  follow  May-day  customs  sepa¬ 
rately  throughout  these  counties  would 
be  unnecpssai’y,  as  with  certain  vari¬ 
eties  the  surroundings  of  May  music 
are  really  the  same  everywhere  ;  here 
and  there  are  varieties  of  custom  to  be 
found,  which  may  be  noted  in  their 
special  localities.  So  then  we  need 
merely  recall  generally  that  it  was  an 
ancient  practice  throughout  England, 
on  the  eve  of  May,  for  young  folk  to 
go  out  into  the  woods,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  all  night,  gathering  boughs  of 
may,  preparing  to  preserve  their  com¬ 
plexions  by  bathing  in  the  morning 
May  dew,  and  finally  ”  to  bring  homo 
the  may”  in  order  to  decorate  the  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  to  which  they  belonged, 
which  by  4  a.m.  was  changed  into  a 
sort  of  hawthorn  Birnam  Wood  !  This 
was  succeeded  by  holiday-making,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  revelling  throughout  the  live¬ 
long  day. 

Spenser’s  famous  description  of  this 
going  out  for  the  may  puts  the  jocund 
days  when  the  world  was  younger  most 
freshly  before  us  of  all  the  beautiful 
verse  its  joy  has  called  forth  : 

Siker  this  morrow  no  longer  ago 
I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  out  go 
With  singing  and  shouting,  and  jolly  cheer  : 
Before  them  rode  a  lusty  Tabrere 
That  to  them  many  a  hornpipe  played, 
Whereto  they  dancen  each  one  with  his  maid. 
To  see  these  folks  make  such  jouissance 
Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  dance. 

Then  to  the  greenwood  they  speeden  them  all 
To  fetchen  home  may  with  their  musical : 

And  home  they  bring  him  in  a  royal  throne 
Crowned  as  king  ;  and  his  queen  alone 
Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 
A  fair  flock  of  fairies  and  a  fresh  bend 
Of  lovely  nymphs — O  that  I  were  there 
To  helpen  the  ladies  their  may-bush  bear  ! 

In  all  the  numerous  poetical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  May-time  ceremonies  from 
Chaucer  downward,  the  music  comes 
next  in  importance  to  the  may  itself. 
Without  pipe  and  carol  May-day  had 
not  half  its  charms,  and  curiously 
enough  the  tunes  endure,  though  few 
and  far  between,  long  after  the  cere- 
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monies  to  which  they  belonged  have 
ceased  to  be. 

As  a  general  observation  on  this  mu¬ 
sic,  before  considering  the  tunes  indi¬ 
vidually,  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  many 
partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
hymns,  the  morris  dances  only  repre¬ 
senting  the  lighter  revelling  part  of 
May  day  pastimes,  which  seems  curi¬ 
ous,  as  the  words  of  all  the  carols  are 
of  a  very  mixed  character,  their  serious 
vein  being  evidently  only  of  Puritan 
date.  But  though  the  tunes  do  not 
sound  like  dance  tunes  to  us,  they 
probably  may  have  been  so  ;  the  old 
word  “  carol e”  was  used  by  the  trou- 
veres  invariably  to  mean  a  song  which 
was  sung  and  danced  to,  “  the  per¬ 
formers  moving  slowly  round  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  singing  at  the  same  time.”  For  a 
slow  dignified  dance  these  airs  would 
have  been  feasible,  and  their  solemnity 
is  not  in  any  way  unusual  as  represent¬ 
ing  secular  airs,  for  from  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  first  preserved  English 
May  song  of  all.  Summer  is  a-coming 
in,  to  the  present  time,  English  melody 
when  it  is  not  patriotic  is  very  apt  to 
be  hymnlike.  In  the  case  of  these 
carols,  Puritanism  added  to  this  effect 
by  invading  their  words  (part  of  which 
are  often  of  a  semi-sacred  character), 
and  mnking  a  very  curious  mixture  in 
some  of  the  other  verses.  The  more 
recent  performances  of  them,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  at  any  rate,  and  probably  else¬ 
where,  used  to  be  given  by  five  or  six 
men  singers,  with  fiddle,  flute,  and 
clarionet  accompaniment.  No  doubt 
the  pei  formers  added  more  or  less  fancy 
harmonies  of  their  own.  But  the  danc¬ 
ing  part  of  the  entertainment  no  longer 
existed  there  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  reason 
why  Lancashire  is  so  rich  in  carols  is 
that,  at  a  time  when  probably  many 
were  lost  in  other  counties,  the  county 
had  the  advantage  of  these  songs  being 
noted  down  by  Air.  Harland,  who  prob¬ 
ably  knew  more  about  Lancashire  po¬ 
etry  and  legend  than  any  one  has  done 
since.  If  every  county  in  every  fifty 
years  possessed  such  an  enthusiast,  the 
collection  of  folk-song  would  indeed  be 
e.asy  !  The  seven  sets  of  verses  are 
carefully  preserved  :  would  that  such 
had  been  the  case  with  their  tunes,  of 


which  only  three  seem  to  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Two  are  to  be  found  in  the  late 
Mr.  Barrett’s  interesting  folk-song  col¬ 
lection,  the  old  and  the  new  May 
songs  ;  the  remaining  melody,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  not  in  print  at  all,  but 
has  been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Miss 
Broadwood,  the  joint  editor  with  Mr. 
Puller  Maitland  of  County  Songs. 

The  old  Lancashire  May  song.  All 
in  this  2^lensant  evening,  possesses  the 
most  attractive  and  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  the  carol  verses  that  survive. 
It  comes  from  Swinton  in  the  parish 
of  Eccles,  and  consists  of  a  kind  of  call 
or  serenade  to  “  master,  mistress,  and 
children  of  the  house”  to  “  rise  up  for 
the  summer  springs  so  fresh,  green, 
and  gay.”  Of  course  the  poet  of  the 
gang  fits  the  song  to  suit  any  particu¬ 
lar  case.  The  last  verse  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  and  other  songs  of  like 
character  had  a  simple  superstition  for 
one  of  their  objects,  and  that  the  coun¬ 
try  folk  held  that  they  were  innocent 
charms,  as  the  last  line  expresses  it, 
“  to  draw  (or  drive)  the  cold  winter 
away.”  The  melody  is  a  simple  air  (as 
are  all  these  carol  tunes),  not  specially 
striking  except  for  its  flattened  seventh 
in  the  fourth  bar  and  the  pauses  in  the 
seventh  and  eleventh  bars  which  give 
it  a  quaintness  of  its  own. 

The  second  Lancashire  ditty  is 
known  as  The  New  May  Song  ;  it  has 
a  pretty  refrain  to  each  ^e^se, 

And  the  baziers  are  sweet  in  the  morning  of 
May, 

the  hazier  being  the  Lancashire  name 
for  auricula,  which  is  usually  in  full 
bloom  in  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May.  Both  these  airs  as  originally 
sung  had  pauses  ou  the  seventh  aird 
eleventh  bars,  something  in  the  way 
chorales  have  in  other  places.  This  is 
effective  in  giving  point  to  the  words, 
specially  after  the  eleventh  bar  ;  the 
pause  here  lends  distinctive  character 
to  the  refrain  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  bars. 

The  third  Lancashire  May  tune  comes 
from  Stockport ;  this  song,  however, 
is  a  variant  of  the  Hitchin  May  Song, 
or  vice  versa,  and  from  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  them  both  which  one  comes 
across  in  songs  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  it  is  natural  to  think  that 
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these  are  the  original  bases  of  many 
more  recent  May  carols.  The  Stock- 
port  song  contains  a  reference  to  the 
northern  climate  in  its  first  verse,  not 
without  meaning,  as  May  is  often  a 
very  rainy  month  in  Lancashire.  The 
poor  mayer  is  forced  to  confess  that 
I  got  wet  and  very  very  wet, 

•  And  can  no  longer  stay  ! 

This  carol,  whether  we  find  it  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  or  Hertfordshire,  is  without 
doubt  a  very  ancient  medley,  dating 
probably  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Puritans  later  left  a  very  distinct 
mark  on  its  verses— a  mark  belonging 
to  the  spirit  in  which  a  certain  Philip 
Stubbs,  Puritan,  published  a  long  in¬ 
vective  against  maying  customs  in  1595. 
He  disapproved  strongly  of  the  night 
spent  in  pleasure,  which  no  doubt  was 
not  always  employed  in  gathering  may. 
But  he  even  more  strongly  dissents 
from  the  veneration  shown  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  it  in  bringing  home  the  maypole. 
He  says,  And  then  fall  they  to  leape 
and  daunce  about  it  as  the  Heathen 
people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their 
Idolles,  Whereof  this  is  a  perfect  pat¬ 
tern,  or  rather  the  thyug  itself.’  ’  Prob¬ 
ably  the  second  verse  of  the  song  was 
its  original  commencement  and  subject, 
and  the  rest  has  been  added  by  people  of 
the  Stubbs  pattern,  who,  as  they  could 
not  altogether  eradicate  the  ancient 
custom,  strove  to  impart  a  dilTerent 
flavor  to  it. 

The  fourth  Lancashire  carol  is  called 
the  Song  of  the  Mayers,  beginning, 
“  Remember  us  poor  mayors  all.” 

The  fifth  song  is  evidently  of  much 
later  date  : 

Come,  lads,  with  your  bills. 

To  the  wood  we'll  away. 

We'll  gather  the  boughs 
And  we'll  celebrate  May  ; 

We’ll  bring  our  load  home 
As  we’ve  oft  done  before. 

And  leave  a  green  Dough 
At  each  pretty  maid’s  door. 

Then  there  was,  in  addition  to  these. 
The  May  Eve  Song,  which  is  merely  a 
hymn  of  simple  rough  order  : 

If  we  should  wake  yon  from  your  sleep. 
Good  people,  listen  now. 

Our  yearly  festival  we  keep. 

And  bring  a  maythorn  bough  ; 

An  emblem  of  the  world  it  grows. 

The  flowers  its  pleasures  are. 

And  many  a  thorn  bespeaks  its  woes, 

Its  sorrow  and  its  care. 


June, 

Finally  comes  the  song  to  be  sung  after 
bringing  in  the  may,  called  The  May¬ 
er's  May-day  Song,  one  verse  showing 
how  the  earnings  of  the  singers  were 
disposed  of,  according  to  ancient  cus¬ 
tom  ;  for,  we  are  told, 

John  and  Jane  the  whole  shall  have. 

They’re  the  last  new  married  pair. 

So  much  for  the  carols  of  Lancashire, 
which  county  certainly  contributes  no 
ignoble  share  to  carol  verse  and  melody. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  carol  is 
the  Cornish  Helston  Furry  Dance, 
which  takes  place  on  the  8th  of  May. 
Tn  the  same  way  as  before  described  do 
the  youths  and  maidens  go  into  the 
woods  and  return  dancing  through  the 
streets  of  Helston  to  the  quaint  carol 
belonging  to  the  day,  entitled  the  Fur¬ 
ry  Dance.  The  word  “  furry”  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  old  Cornish  word  “  feur” 
or  “foir,”  a  holiday,  and  the  song  is 
full  of  quaint  allusions  to  bygone  days. 
One  verse  speaks  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  “  gray  goose  feather.”  The  Span¬ 
iards  burned  Paul’s  Church  in  Mount’s 
Bay  in  1595,  which  would  seem  to  fix 
that  fragment  as  originating  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  while 
the  use  of  the  “  gray  goose  feather” 
points  also  to  an  ante-gunpowder  {)eri- 
od.  Some  authorities  consider  “  fur¬ 
ry”  to  be  a  perversion  of  “fade,” 
which  meant  “  to  go”  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  any  rate,  the  country  folk 
went,  and  on  their  return  at  each  door 
the  singers  placed  their  branch  of  may, 
while  the  dancing  appears  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  more  or  less  throughout  the  day, 
being  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
streets  alone.  Certain  eccentricities  of 
May-day  observances  existed  here  that 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  house  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  the  dancers  danced  through 
the  house,  into  its  garden,  and  out 
again  into  the  street.  Instead  of  this 
proceeding  being  considered  of  a  some¬ 
what  free  and  easy  character,  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  any  house  that  was  omitted 
from  it  would  consider  themselves 
slighted  indeed  !  This  dance  and  its 
tune  is  a  distinct  relic  of  part  of  the 
old  May  games,  reference  being  made 
in  this  carol  to  two  portions  of  them — 
the  important  bringing  in  of  the  may 
and  the  Robin  Hood  play,  which,  in 
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connection  with  the  morris  dances  and 
the  hobby  horse,  were  so  celebrated  a 
part  of  these  festivities  forming  the 
four  portions  of  the  May  games.  This 
Helston  Furry  dance  is  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  May-day  carols. 

The  second  Oornish  carol  is  known 
as  the  Padslow  May  Song.  As  given 
by  Mr.  Baring-Gould  in  his  Garland 
of  County  Songs,  two  tunes  connected 
with  Padstow  have  been  utilized  as  solo 
and  chorus  ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly 
two  separate  tunes,  the  one  compara¬ 
tively  modern,  the  second  probably  an 
old  air.  A  great  deal  of  this  ballad  is 
of  local  and  somewhat  confused  char¬ 
acter,  but  Mr.  Fleetwood  Sheppard 
has  cleverly  eliminated  five  verses  from 
a  confused  mass  which  have  an  interest 
outside  that  of  May  time,  for  here  it 
seems  we  have  a  ballad  and  a  tune 
probably  of  the  time  of  and  containing 
references  to  Agincourt.  The  allu¬ 
sions  seem  unmistakable. 

I. 

Awake  for  St.  George,  our  brave  English 
knight  O  ! 

God  grant  us  His  grace  by  day  and  by  night  O  ! 

II. 

O  where  is  St.  George  ?  O  say  where  is  he  O  ! 
He  is  out  on  his  long  boat  all  on  the  salt  sea  O. 

III. 

0  where  are  the  young  men  that  here  now 
should  dance  0  ? 

Some  they  are  in  England  and  some  they  are 
in  France  O  ! 

IV. 

The  young  men  of  Padstow  they  might  if  they 
wold  O  ! 

Have  builded  a  ship  and  gilded  her  with 
gold  O  ! 

V. 

O  where  are  the  French  dogs  that  make  such 
a  boast  O  ? 

They  shall  eat  the  gray  goose  feather  and  we 
will  eat  the  roast  O  ! 

These  verses,  Mr.  Sheppard  says, 
“  seem  plain  references  to  undeniable 
facts  that  we  have  embedded  in  this 
Padstow  May  Song  remains  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  folk  song,  an  historical  ballad  of 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  written  in  all 
likelihood  not  later  than  1417,  quite  un¬ 
known  elsewhere,  but  still  after  nearly 
500  years  of  probably  unbroken  use. 


sung  by  the  country  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  kingdom.”  Undoubtedly  this 
is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  bal¬ 
lad,  as  is  also  its  melody. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould,  who  gives  the 
Devonshire  May  Carol  in  his  Songs  of 
the  West,  speaks  of  it  as  “  a  very  early 
and  rude  melody”  to  be  found  through¬ 
out  England  :  there  is  certainly  a  con¬ 
nection  between  it  and  the  Sussex  carol 
(even  if  they  are  not  different  versions 
of  the  same  tune),  in  which  case  the 
Devonshire  melody  is  much  the  older. 
Several  verses  of  this  carol  bring  very 
suggestively  before  us  one  of  May-day’s 
most  attractive  customs  usual  in  Eng¬ 
land  prior  to  Puritanism.  Not  only 
were  most  houses  decorated,  but  it  was 
usual  for  the  lover  on  May  morning  to 
serenade  his  sweetheart  and  to  leave  at 
her  door  a  special  bunch  of  may.  If 
she  took  it  in  it  was  tantamount  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  addresses  ;  if  it  was  left 
hanging,  woo  betide  that  luckless 
wight  !  This  custom  is  still  prevalent 
in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Swabia.  Heriick 
referred  to  it  when  he  wrote  : 

A  deale  of  Youth  ere  this  is  come 
Back  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home  ; 

Some  have  despatched  their  cakes  and  cream 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream. 

And  the  carol  flows  along  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  : 

Awake,  ye  pretty  maids,  awake, 

Refreshed  from  drowsy  dream, 

And  haste  to  dairy  honse  and  take 
For  us  a  dish  of  cream. 

If  not  a  dish  of  yellow  cream. 

Then  give  ns  kisses  three  ; 

The  woodland  bower  is  white  with  flower. 
And  green  is  every  tree. 

Awake,  awake,  ye  pretty  maids. 

And  take  the  may-bnsh  in. 

Or  ’twill  be  gone  ere  to  morrow  mom. 

And  you’ll  have  none  within. 

Then  comes  a  verse  which  is  to  be 
found,  it  seems  to  me,  in  nearly  all 
May-day  carols,  a  relic  of  Puritan  days 
which  somehow  sounds  strangely  out 
of  its  place  here,  in  a  frame  of  cream 
and  kisses  : 

The  life  of  man  it  is  but  a  span. 

He  blossoms  as  a  flower  ; 

He  makes  no  stay,  is  hero  to  day. 

And  vanished  in  an  hour. 

The  rude  form  of  tho  tune  convinces 
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one  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
these  May  carols. 

The  Sussex  Carol,  given  in  Sussex 
Songs,  might  almost  be  as  applicable 
to  Christmas  as  to  May,  were  it  not  for 
one  verse,  of  which  the  first  line  is 
“  The  fields  so  green,  so  wondrous 
green,  as  green  as  any  leaf.”  This 
tune  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
carol  tunes  ;  the  words  tend  more  tow¬ 
ard  a  sacred  than  a  secular  character. 

One  May  carol  hails  from  the  far 
North,  the  Island  of  Orkney,  and  is 
contained  in  a  most  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orkney  airs  collected  by  the 
late  Colonel  Balfour  of  Balfour.  This 
air  is  a  regular  formal  carol  tune,  and 
is  generally  known  as  a  Christmas 
carol,  but  strange  to  say  the  one  verse 
still  extant  of  the  old  version  proclaims 
differently  : 

The  early  cock,  the  gaid  gray  cock, 
Crawed  clear  when  it  was  day  ; 

He  waked  me  in  a  May  morning 
My  prayers  for  to  say. 

The  May-day  doings  at  Ilitchin  in 
Hertfordshire  were  still  in  full  swing 
in  1823  with  all  the  ancient  customs  : 
the  houses  decorated  by  4  am.,  the 
people  singing  the  Mayers'  Song  mean¬ 
while  ;  but  an  amusing  little  variation 
in  these  customs  took  place  here  at 
that  time.  If  the  mayers  had,  during 
the  past  year,  some  fault  to  find  or 
some  tiny  qnarrel  with  any  one,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  accustomed  “  bunch  of 
may”  the  poor  offender  would  discover 
a  large  bunch  of  nettles  and  a  piece  of 
elder  attached  to  her  knocker,  which 
was  of  course  considered  a  terrible  dis- 

race.  The  “  Lord  and  Lady  of  the 

lay,”  the  dancing  and  festivities  were 
all  at  Hitchin  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
customs  seem  to  have  lingered  longer 
there  than  in  most  places.  One  verse 
of  this  Mayers'  Song  is  common  to 
many  of  the  carols,  and  is  singularly 
quaint  in  its  allusions,  which  by  no 
means  represented  undue  familiarity 
with  sacred  things  : 

A  branch  of  may  we  have  bronght  yon, 

And  at  your  door  it  stands  ; 

It  is  bnt  a  spront, 

But  it’s  well  budded  out 
By  the  work  of  our  Lord’s  hands. 

Two  carols  hail  from  Oxford,  of 
widely  different  character,  one  supplied 


to  me  again  through  the  kindness  of 
Miss  Broadwood — a  simple  little  tune 
without  any  special  distinction  about 
it.  Sung  to  it,  among  other  verses,  is 
a  variant  on  the  verse  just  quoted, 
which  illustiates  the  fact  of  its  belong¬ 
ing  to  several  otherwise  distinctive 
carols  : 

A  bunch  of  may  I  offer  yon, 

And  at  your  door  I  stand  ; 

It  is  but  a  sprout,  we  couldn’t  spread  it  out. 
The  work  of  our  Lord’s  hand. 

God  bless  yon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

And  send  yon  a  happy  May  ; 

I  come  to  show  yon  my  garland 
Because  it  is  the  day. 

Then  comes  the  relapse  into  the  old 
carolling  strain  possessing  small  con¬ 
nection  with  the  earlier  verses  : 

The  rose  is  red,  the  rose  is  white. 

The  rose  is  in  my  garden  ; 

I  would  not  part  with  my  sweetheart 

For  twopence-halfponny  farden. 

The  second  Oxford  carol  holds  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  unique  position  of  its  own 
among  May  carol  music,  and  thus  may 
stand  midway  between  the  national 
and  artistic  carols,  allowing  for  the 
morris  dances  as  interlude.  This  carol 
consists  of  the  ancient  piece  of  music 
sung  every  May-day  on  Magdalen  Tow¬ 
er  at  5  A.M.  to  a  Latin  hymn.  Some 
writers  have  admitted  that  the  purpose 
of  this  too  was  originally  ”  to  usher  in 
Spring  others  give  its  history  as  con¬ 
nected  with  a  requiem  said  for  the  soul 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  had  a  dis¬ 
tant  connection  with  Alagdalen  College. 
It  is,  however,  far  more  probable  that 
some  far  earlier  rites,  perhaps  even  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ancient  sun  worship, 
gave  this  beautiful  and  impressive  May- 
day  ceremony  to  Oxford,  which  in  its 
present  form  seems  destined  to  flourish 
and  outlive  all  other  May  customs  and 
traditions. 

The  history  of  singing  the  hymn  as 
it  now  stands  originated  us  follows. 
There  was  held  on  Magdalen  Tower 
formerly,  on  the  same  day  and  early 
hour,  a  secular  musical  entertainment 
of  appropriate  May-tirne  glees  and 
madrigals.  Quaint  old  Anthony  a 
Wood  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
ceremony  in  his  time,  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  most  surely 
his  version  comes  nearer  its  true  origin 
than  any  tale  of  requiem  or  mass  for 
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Henry  the  Seventh,  which  did  not  at 
any  rate  exist  then.  He  says  “  the 
Choral  Ministers  of  this  Home  do,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  custom,  salute 
Flora  every  year  on  the  first  of  May,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  with  vocal  music 
of  several  parts,  which,  having  been 
sometimes  well  peiformed,  hath  given 
great  content  to  the  neighborhood  and 
Auditors  underneath.” 

Later,  when  good  madrigal  singing 
fell  into  disuse,  those  of  the  choir  who 
still  thought  fit  to  continue  something 
of  the  ceremony,  used  to  mount  the 
tower  and  sing  the  hymn  out  of  the 
college  grace  as  giving  them  the  least 
trouWe  in  performance.  The  present 
religious  aspect  of  the  ceremony  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  though  the 
hymn  itself  and  its  music  are  by  no 
means  modern,  the  former  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  and 
the  very  interesting  music  composed 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers,  dating  be¬ 
tween  1625  and  1695.  Such  was,  and 
in  different  form  is,  the  unique  custom 
of  Oxford.  Long  may  it  be  ere  the 
commonplace  influences  of  the  present 
age  cause  this  beautiful  remembrance 
of  the  eternal  Spring  to  pass  away  ; 
for,  whether  hailing  from  sun  worship 
or  requiem,  or  expressing  itself  by 
means  of  madrigal  or  hymn,  the  upshot 
of  all  this  May- day  homage,  no  matter 
its  form,  has  its  loot  in  Spring  alone. 

The  morris-dance  portion  of  May 
music  must  be  dismissed  shortly.  Its 
dancing  and  mummery  have  disap¬ 
peared,  but  the  music  with  other  words 
lives  in  all  our  collections  of  national 
music.  Many  and  delightful  are  these 
carols,  forming  a  most  important  part 
of  May  music.  The  air  known  as  the 
moriis  dance  is  the  one  we  now  call 
The  girl  I  left  hehind  me.  Then  there 
was  the  fine  tune  known  as  Staines 
Morris.  Sellengcr's  Round,  the  oldest 
country  dance  extant ;  the  Bell  Dance, 
from  a  collection  of  English  tunes 
printed  at  Haarlem  in  1626,  and  so 
called  because  bells  attached  to  the 
dancers  formed  an  (ssential  part  of  the 
performance  ;  the  Derbyshire  and  1  an- 
cash  ire  Morris  dance,  the  atti  active  old 
tune  of  May  Day,  and  many  another 
were  all  specially  May  morris-dancing 
songs.  The  delightful  song  known  as 


the  Jovial  Tinker  is  another  morris- 
dance  tune.  The  morris  dance  as  a 
performance  of  course  consisted  of  a 
number  of  dances,  forming,  as  it  were, 
one  rustic  ballet.  The  tunes  are  of 
many  and  varied  tempi.  Of  course 
also,  “  a  morris,  a  morris,”  to  use  the 
old  cry,  really  meant  a  simple  masque, 
including  other  interests  besides  the 
dances,  though  perhaps  they  were  its 
most  important  feature.  When  the 
more  sober  carols  were  over  and  the 
revelry  waxed  louder,  then  with  bells 
and  shouts  the  morris  dancers  in  their 
many-colored  fantastic  costumes,  with 
hobby  horse  and  pipe,  would  dance 
through  the  fair  Spring  day  with  un¬ 
flagging  steps  and  jocund  meriiment. 

But  it  was  not  only  among  the  rus¬ 
tics  that  our  May  music  held  its  own 
in  olden  days.  Great  and  wonderful 
indeed  were  the  famous  “  Mayings”  of 
both  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth. 
The  account  of  Henry  and  his  queen 
going  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
to  a  famous  “  Maiyinge”  at  Shooter’s 
Hill  is  too  quaint  to  be  omitted  from 
any  May  chronicle.  Drawn  up  one 
after  the  other  for  royal  inspection 
came  the  representatives  of  Spring. 
“  On  the  first  courser  sat  Humidite, 
on  the  second  rode  Lady  Vert,  on  the 
third  sat  Lady  Vegetable,  on  the  fourth 
sat  Lady  Pleasaunce,  on  the  fifth  sat 
Swete  Odour,  aud  in  the  chair  sat  the 
Lady  of  the  May,  accompanied  with 
Lady  Flora  richly  apparelled,  and  they 
saluted  the  King  with  songs,  and  so 
brought  him  to  Greenwich,”  when 

Nights  were  short,  and  daies  were  long, 

Blossoms  on  the  hawthorn  hung. 

For  such  “  Maiyings”  as  these  it  is 
only  fair  to  conjecture  the  musicians 
wrote  their  carols — to  wit,  Morley’s 
Noio  is  the  month  of  maying,  and 
many  others.  Where  the  music  was 
an  artistic  function  and  great  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  entertainment 
of  noble  guests,  the  musicians  of  the 
age  were  not  likely  to  be  behindhand 
in  celebrating  Spring.  Probably  among 
the  oldest  musicians’  carols  must  be 
reckoned  Oh  lusty  May,  mentioned  in 
Wedderburn’s  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
and  therefore  well  known  before  1548. 
Its  first  printed  version  occurs  in  Forbes 
Cantus  of  Aberdeen,  the  curious  and 
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unique  Scottish  musical  publication  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Here  we  tind 
the  fascinating  verses  and  their  attrac¬ 
tive  music  in  three  parts,  for  two 
trebles  and  a  bass.  The  melody  seems 
to  mo  much  more  melodious  than  those 
of  many  scholarly  productions,  and 
boasts  quite  a  graceful  little  refrain  to 
pipe  to  the  chorus  of  Through  gladness 
of  this  lusty  May.  Two  veiscs  must 
suffice  to  show  the  joyful  buoyance  of 
the  song  : 

O  Lnsty  May  with  Flora  Qneen, 

The  balmy  drops  from  Phoebus  sheen 
Preluisant  beams  before  the  day 
By  thee  Diana  gioweth  green 
Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

All  lovers  hearts  that  are  in  care 
To  their  ladies  they  do  repair. 

In  fresh  morning  before  the  day 
And  are  in  merthe  more  and  more 
Through  gladness  of  this  Lusty  May. 

Weelkes,  Este,  besides  Morley  afore¬ 
said,  and  later  Lawes,  Dr.  Rogers,  and 
many  another  all  tell  in  musicians’ 
carols 


How  in  gathering  of  their  may 
Each  lad  and  lass  do  kiss  and  play, 

Each  thing  doth  smile,  as  it  would  say, 
This  is  love’s  hole,  love’s  holy  day. 

And  while  love’s  kindly  fires  do  sting, 
Hark  !  Philomel  doth  sweetly  sing. 

What  to-day  have  we  in  exchange 
for  these  fascinating  May-day  revels  ? 
May  is  still  the  same,  granted  that  we 
must  keep  her  festival  a  fortnight  la¬ 
ter.  Still  does  the  hawthorn  riot  in 
sweetness,  still  do  the  cherry  blossoms 
and  the  hyacinths  cover  the  earth  with 
their  opal  and  sapphire  hues.  But  the 
spirit  of  May-time  setms  to  have  left 
the  country  folk  that  not  so  long  ago 
almost  worshipped  it,  and  innocently 
blissful  revellings  no  longer  “  make 
country  houses  gay.” 

If  it  is  too  late  to  recall  them  in  all 
their  glory,  at  any  rate  let  us  not  allow 
them  to  pass  into  complete  oblivion  ; 
but  yet, 

While  time  serves  and  we  are  but  decaying. 
Gome,  my  Coriinna,  come,  let's  goe  a-maying. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  death  of  a  great  artist  should 
affect  us  with  something  more  than 
the  sense  of  personal  loss.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  natural  that  we  should  feel  our¬ 
selves  the  poorer,  that  we  should  in¬ 
dulge  in  vain  and  unavailing  regret, 
that  we  should  mourn  the  glory  de¬ 
parted  and  the  generous  hand  now 
closed  to  us  forever.  But  if  our  drst 
thought  be  of  our  bereavement  we  are 
soon  called  from  inaction  by  the  march 
and  progress  of  events  ;  we  see  our 
leader  still  present  in  the  work  that  he 
has  done,  and  hear  his  voice  in  the  or¬ 
ders  that  he  has  issued  for  our  guid¬ 
ance.  ”  Princes  are  mortal,  the  State 
is  everlasting  and  we  shall  pay  most 
honor  to  the  dead  if,  when  we  think  of 
him,  we  are  roused  to  remember  our 
citizenship. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  of  Brahms 
is  still  too  near  us  for  any  certain  or 
dogmatic  estimate  of  its  value.  The 
perspective  of  criticism  needs  distance 
to  focus  its  object ;  familiarity  with  a 


new  method  can  only  be  attained  after 
long  and  patient  study.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  commonplace  that  contemporary 
judgment  has  usually  been  astray  : 
Haydn  was  called  extravagant  and  Mo¬ 
zart  obscure,  Beethoven  censured  for 
lack  of  form  and  Schubert  for  lack  of 
melody  ;  and  though  many  of  these 
verdicts  were  due  to  sheer  blindness 
and  incapacity,  there  are  yet  some 
which  can  be  partially  excused  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  delivery.  Men 
who  are  in  the  heat  of  contest  can  take 
no  dispassionate  views  of  either  com¬ 
rades  or  opponents  ;  amid  the  clash  of 
arms  there  is  little  hope  that  reason 
should  get  a  hearing.  Indeed,  as  hu¬ 
man  nature  stands,  toleration  is  com¬ 
monly  a  maik  of  deficient  interest,  and 
we  are  often  inclined  to  administer  So¬ 
lon’s  law  and  disfranchise  the  doubter 
who  stands  aloof  from  his  party.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  principle  which 
Brahms  maintained  during  the  last 
half  century  is  of  such  significance  to 
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the  general  development  of  the  art  that 
in  whatever  terms  we  appraise  it  we 
can  hardly  misunderstand  its  import. 
He  was  the  last  great  representative  of 
the  classical  tradition  in  German  mu¬ 
sic,  and  it  is  by  reference  to  that  tradi¬ 
tion  that  his  work  can  most  profitably 
be  discussed. 

Art  may  roughly  be  said  to  fulfil  two 
main  functions  :  the  first  that  of  com¬ 
municating  some  emotional  idea,  the 
second  that  of  exhibiting  a  mastery 
over  some  medium  or  material.  By 
the  one  it  appeals  to  our  sympathy,  by 
the  other  to  our  admiration  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  influences  us  chiefly  by  choice  of 
theme,  the  latter  chiefly  by  manner  of 
treatment.  The  painter  no  more  copies 
Nature  than  the  dramatist  copies  life  : 
each  finds  in  certain  facts  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-expression,  and  sets  be¬ 
fore  us  not  a  transcript  of  reality,  but 
the  impress  which  reality  makes  upon 
the  concept ive  temperament.  And  in 
music,  where  the  empirical  element 
hardly  exists,  we  may  note  even  more 
clearly  the  immediate  response  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling.  It  may  be  too  subtle  for 
analysis,  it  may  elude  our  clumsy  de¬ 
vices  of  terminology  and  classification, 
but  it  remains  among  the  truest  and 
most  vivid  experiences  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Melody  that  is  conceived  and 
born  of  a  living  soul  can  stir  our  hearts 
as  deeply  as  the  passion  of  Juliet  or 
the  courage  of  Hotspur  ;  it  has  its  own 
aspects  of  hnm>r  and  pathos,  of  seren¬ 
ity  and  agitation,  and  what  it  lacks  in 
concrete  presentment  it  more  than 
compensates  in  the  directness  and  con¬ 
centration  of  its  touch.  But  to  regard 
this  as  constituting  the  character  of 
the  art  is  as  grave  an  error  as  it  would 
be  to  criticise  a  picture  or  a  poem  by 
sole  reference  to  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  Of  far  more  importance  is 
the  question  of  treatment,  the  relation 
to  some  standard  of  absolute  beauty, 
the  development  of  a  style,  the  gradual 
victory  over  a  stubborn  or  difficult  me¬ 
dium.  Here  we  can  advance  to  some¬ 
thing  further  than  a  mere  personal 
statement  of  likes  and  dislikes,  here 
we  can  follow  an  intelligible  method 
and  apply  an  intelligible  test.  And 
not  only  is  judgment  easier  on  this 
side,  it  is  also  far  more  valuable.  One 
would  hardly  ask  a  painter  whether 
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Diderot  or  Gautier  were  the  better 
critic  ;  and  if  in  a  representative  art 
the  difference  be  crucial,  it  is  surely  so 
in  that  which  claims  to  be  the  type  and 
standard  of  formal  perfection. 

This,  then,  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  term  classical,  as  distinctively  em¬ 
ployed  in  musical  history.  A  classical 
composer  is  one  who  pays  the  highest 
regard  to  his  medium,  who  aims  before 
all  things  at  peifection  of  phrase  and 
structure,  whose  ideal  is  simple  beauty, 
and  whose  passion  the  love  of  stvle. 
By  some  unlucky  chance  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  from 
architecture  at  a  time  when  English 
taste  was  at  an  ebb  tide,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  often  supposed  to  carry 
some  connotation  of  formalism  and  ar¬ 
tificiality.  But  classical  writing  does 
not  mean  “  correct”  writing  in  the 
sense  which  Macaulay  satirized.  It 
includes  many  grades  of  rank  and 
many  types  of  character  :  the  richness 
of  liacii,  the  lucidity  of  Mozart,  the 
magnificent  strength  and  dignity  of 
Beethoven  ;  and  a  pedantic  insistence 
on  authoritative  rule  is  not  a  mark  of 
its  true  nature,  but  a  symptom  of  one 
of  its  deadliest  diseases.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  implied  by  the  title  as  to 
the  particular  aspect  of  style  in  which 
the  artist  happens  to  be  interested.  If 
the  interest  is  paramount,  the  work  is 
so  far  on  the  side  of  the  classics. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  may  be 
set  the  method  of  which  an  essential 
characteristic  is  the  desire  to  communi¬ 
cate  at  all  hazards  a  more  or  less  defi¬ 
nite  emotional  state.  No  one  who  had 
any  feeling  for  propriety  of  language 
could  call  Wagner  a  classical  composer. 
In  his  drama  the  music  is  never  an  end 
in  itself,  but  is  merely  a  co-operating 
element  in  the  general  stage  effect. 
Its  office  is  to  heighten  the  speech  of 
the  actor,  to  intensify  or  explain  the 
dramatic  situation,  to  bring  the  audi¬ 
ence  into  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  the  scene.  And  neither  by  tempera¬ 
ment  nor  by  training  was  Wagner  fitted 
to  combine  this  ideal  with  that  of  pure 
artistic  composition.  His  melody  is 
not  of  the  first  order,  his  harmonic  de¬ 
vices  are  comparatively  few,  even  his 
polyphony  is  often  forced  and  unnat¬ 
ural.  At  the  theatre  such  things  are 
of  little  importance  ;  they  count  for 
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no  more  than  the  sta^e  conyentions, 
from  which  no  dramatist  is  altogether 
free,  or  the  unconvincing  properties 
which  no  manager  troubles  to  discard. 
The  centre  of  Wagner’s  ait  is  the  dra¬ 
matic  illusion,  and  the  music,  accessory 
to  this,  fulfils  its  whole  office  by  the 
emotional  illustration  of  the  text. 
With  Berlioz,  again,  we  are  listening 
not  so  much  to  a  musician  as  to  a 
poet  who  speaks  in  musical  sound. 
His  compositions  are  ostensibly  de¬ 
signed  to  suggest  images,  pictures, 
scenes  of  actual  occurrence  ;  they  are 
voluptuous,  or  stern,  or  grotesque,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theme  with  which  they 
deal,  but  they  seldom  give  us  the  de¬ 
light  which  arises  from  the  mere  con¬ 
templation  of  a  fine  thing  finely  accom¬ 
plished.  Contrast,  for  a  moment,  the 
“  Syiiiphonie  Fantastique”  with  any 
symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  only  one  of  degree  in 
achievement ;  it  implies,  in  addition, 
a  wide  diversity  of  aim. 

Fiom  this  conclusion  two  results 
would  seern  to  follow.  First,  that  in 
classical  music  the  range  of  emotion 
must  be  somewhat  circumscribed,  since 
not  all  things  can  be  told  in  beautiful 
form.  Extremes  of  passion,  extremes 
of  terror,  which  form  the  climax  of  the 
one  school,  lie  outside  the  limits  of  the 
other  ;  in  it  everything  is  chastened, 
modified,  clothed  with  a  certain  dig¬ 
nity  and  reticence  that  would  rather 
forego  the  appeal  than  make  it  in  un¬ 
seemly  terms.  Secondly,  the  music 
which  is  biised  on  emotional  concep¬ 
tion  is  never  so  distinguished  as  that 
which  arises  from  the  highest  appreci¬ 
ation  of  st}le  and  treatment.  Schu¬ 
mann,  with  all  his  genius,  never  let  us 
forget  that  he  “  learned  his  counter¬ 
point  from  Jean  Paul.”  His  art  is  al¬ 
ways  best  when  he  can  give  free  rein 
to  his  fancy  ;  it  weakens  before  the 
very  obstacles  for  surmounting  which 
distinction  of  style  is  most  needed. 
The  pianoforte  concerto,  for  instance, 
is  full  of  suggestion,  but  its  workinau- 
shi])  looks  coarse  and  clumsy  beside 
Mozart’s  ;  the  thiee  string  quartets 
have  abundance  of  poetic  charm,  but 
now  and  again  they  sink  into  difficul¬ 
ties  over  which  a  less  preoccupied  mu¬ 
sician  w'ould  have  triumphed.  In 
short,  compared  with  the  great  Vien¬ 


nese  masters,  Schumann  seems  almost 
like  a  highly  cultivated  amateur  ;  he 
has  been  privileged  to  enrich  the  art, 
but  theirs  is  the  closer  intimacy. 

And  it  was  into  their  family  that 
Brahms  was  born.  By  natural  temper 
of  mind  he  was  a  pure  musician,  a 
chosen  lover  to  whom  Art  revealed  her 
innermost  secrets.  In  music,  as  in  lit¬ 
erature,  there  is  a  peculiar  tact  and  in- 
stinctof  style  which,  though  it  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  is  for  all  that  a  true  and 
genuine  gift.  Not  only  are  its  posses¬ 
sors  incapable  of  writing  what  is  vulgar 
or  commonplace,  not  only  do  they 
shrink  unconsciously  from  cheapness 
or  sensationalism  or  imposture,  but  in 
their  own  work  the  power  is  manifest¬ 
ed  by  the  witness  of  certain  visible 
qualities,  by  a  special  texture,  a  special 
color,  a  special  sense  of  design,  which 
it  is  wholly  impossible  for  the  outsider 
to  assume  or  imitate.  A  waltz  of  Schu 
bert  is  as  unmistakable  as  a  lyric  of 
Heine  ;  it  may  consist  of  a  single  qua¬ 
train,  a  fugitive  thought  expressed  in 
a  few  simple  phrases,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  attitude,  or  the  feeling,  or 
the  form  of  stanza,  which  proclaims  its 
divinity.  And  in  like  manner  the 
lightest  melody  of  Brahms,  equally 
with  his  modt  elaborate  exhibition  of 
science,  is  elect  of  the  inner  sanctuary 
and  is  touched  with  fire  from  off  the 
altar.  Not,  of  course,  that  it  all 
reaches  the  same  level  of  beauty  ;  there 
are  distinctions  in  him  as  there  are  in 
Bach  and  Beethoven,  but  his  poorest 
tune,  his  most  learned  piece  of  coun¬ 
terpoint,  is  inspired  with  that  special 
kind  of  vitality  which  we  find  in  the 
great  classics,  and  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  music,  considered  from  the 
musical  standpoint  alone,  of  Waguer 
and  the  romantic  composers. 

Again  he  belongs  to  his  order  not 
only  by  right  of  birth,  but  by  right  of 
education.  There  is  nothing  in  musi¬ 
cal  history  more  remarkable  than  the 
ditference  between  the  training  of  the 
old  masters  and  that  of  the  generation 
which  succeeded  them.  Haydn  worked 
sixteen  hours  a  day  with  Fox’  Gradus 
and  the  sonatas  of  Emmanuel  Bach  ; 
Mozart,  the  quickest  of  pupils,  was 
taken  by  a  careful  and  exacting  teach¬ 
er  through  the  most  rigorous  course 
of  study  that  the  age  permitted  ;  Beet- 
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hoven  spent  his  boyhood  in  almost 
overstrained  labor,  and  at  an  age  when 
many  men  would  look  upon  their  edu¬ 
cation  as  complete,  set  himself  again 
to  write  themes  for  Haydn  and  eoun- 
terpoint  exercises  for  Albrechtsberger. 
But  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner,  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  described  as  educated  musicians 
at  all.  No  doubt  the  tirst  of  them  was 
technically  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
but  of  his  connection  with  it  the  less 
said  the  better.  Liszt,  as  a  young 
man,  had  little  inclination  to  exchange 
the  triumphs  of  the  virtuoso  for  the 
drudgery  of  the  student.  Wagner  was 
given  up  as  incorrigible  by  two  mas¬ 
ters,  and  by  the  third  sent  out  as  a  fin¬ 
ished  composer  after  six  months.  And 
even  the  musicians  of  this  period  who 
stand  nearer  to  the  classical  line — such 
as  Schumann  and  Chopin — are  affected 
in  some  degree  by  the  want  of  balance 
and  completeness  in  their  musical  train¬ 
ing.  In  their  student  days  they  were 
brought  up  on  Bach’s  “  Well-tempered 
Clavier”  ;  but  they  knew  little  of  his 
choral  work,  certainly  not  the  Passion 
music  or  the  B  minor  Mass;  they 
heard  some  Mozart  and  Haydn,  but 
little  of  Beethoven,  and  of  Schubert 
virtually  nothing  ;  they  were  taught 
how  to  write  a  fugue,  but  not  how  to 
wiite  a  sonata  or  a  symphony.  No 
doubt  Schumann  discovered  for  him¬ 
self  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ever 
learned  from  Knntzsch  ;  there  is  the 
famous  story  of  his  training  his  hand 
for  chamber  music  by  ”  shutting  him¬ 
self  up  with  all  Beethoven’s  quartets 
but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
studying  the  great  model  at  the  proper 
time  and  under  the  proper  influences. 
And  Chopin,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  had  never  heard  of  the  F  minor 
— the  “  most  Bcethovenish  of  them 
all,”  as  Mendelssohn  called  it — and 
had  to  send  round  to  a  music  shop  in 
order  to  procure  a  copy.  Imagine  a 
poet  of  the  present  day  w'ho  should 
take  his  friend’s  advice  and  order 
“  Lear”  or  ”  Hamlet”  from  the  circu¬ 
lating  library. 

It  is  therefore  significant  that  at  the 
age  of  thiiteen  Brahms  was  placed  un¬ 
der  Eduard  Marxsen,  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  and  cultivated  music  teacher  of 
the  lime,  and  that  he  spent  with  him 
seven  years  of  unrelaxed  disciidine. 


When  he  emerged,  for  his  trial  flight 
with  Remenyi,  his  equipment  was  ex¬ 
traordinarily  solid  and  complete  ;  not 
only  everything  which  could  be  learned 
from  precepts  and  familiarized  by  prac¬ 
tice,  but  all  that  could  be  added  by  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  every 
classic  that  was  then  known  to  exist. 
Recent  discoveries  had  increased  the 
store  of  Bach  ;  Beethoven  was  resum¬ 
ing  his  empire  after  two  decades  of 
abeyance ;  even  Schubert  was  not 
wholly  unknown,  thanks  to  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  and  its  editor,  and  it  was 
on  this  foundation  of  broad  eclecticism 
that  the  superstructure  of  the  new  ar¬ 
chitect  was  firmly  and  steadily  estab* 
lished.  And  since  pure  music  is  the 
most  continuous  of  all  the  arts,  since 
in  course  of  development  every  gener¬ 
ation  must  needs  take  its  point  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  position  which  its 
predecessor  has  attained,  there  is  little 
need  to  point  out  that  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  the  survey  of  that  position 
the  more  sure  and  confident  will  be  the 
advance.  That  the  work  of  Brahms 
will  take  higher  rank  than  the  work  of 
Schumann  or  Chopin  is  hardly  to  bo 
contested,  and  of  this  fact  one  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  contrast  of  forma¬ 
tive  conditions. 

Again,  it  was  well  for  Brahms  that 
his  life  should  have  been  in  a  pre-emi¬ 
nent  degree  quiet  and  eventless.  ‘‘  Es 
bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille,” 
says  Goethe,  and  the  words  are  almost 
prophetic  of  this  shy,  silent,  secluded 
artist.  The  only  offices  that  ho  ever 
held  were  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at 
Lippe  Detmold,  and,  later  on,  a  couple 
of  conductorships  at  Vienna  ;  he  was 
but  once  in  his  life  out  of  hearing  of 
his  native  language,  and  that  for  a 
short  holiday  visit ;  he  refused  every 
appointment  that  would  take  him  away 
from  his  adopted  home  ;  he  was  un¬ 
married,  he  had  no  near  relations,  he 
left  no  will.  For  the  last  five-and- 
thirty  years  the  occurrences  of  his  life 
were  the  meetings  of  the  Tonkiinstler- 
verein,  the  summer  trip  to  Ischl  or 
Carlsbad,  the  invitation,  rarely  accept¬ 
ed,  to  conduct  a  symphony  at  Leipsic 
or  an  overture  at  Berlin.  To  publicity, 
to  notoriety,  to  fame  itself  he  had  the 
most  cordial  and  unaffected  aversion  ; 
his  work  once  finished  he  took  no  fur- 
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Iher  interest  in  its  fortunes,  and  re¬ 
ceived  its  failure  or  success  with  equal 
modesty  and  equal  indifference.  To 
this,  no  doubt,  is  due  some  of  the  con¬ 
templative  quality  by  which  his  music 
is  so  frequently  characterized.  Songs 
like  “  Feldeinsamkeit,”  movements 
like  the  adagio  of  the  Pianoforte  Quin¬ 
tet,  works  like  the  “  Schicksalslied,” 
or  the  German  Requiem,  are  all  the 
outcome  of  a  mind  that  is  grave,  stead¬ 
fast,  earnest  in  temper,  occupied  with 
the  deeper  mysteries  and  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  issues  of  life.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Brahms  never  wrote  a  line  for  the  the¬ 
atre,  and  that  when  he  is  at  his  most 
passionate — “  Verrath,”  for  instance, 
or  “  Meine  Liebe  ist  Grun” — he  shows 
much  closer  analogy  with  one  of 
Browning’s  dramatic  lyrics  than  with 
the  more  direct  and  vivid  emotions  of 
the  stage.  But  most  of  all  may  we 
thank  the  conditions  of  Brahms'  life 
for  supplying  him  with  the  atmosphere 
which  his  genius  essentially  needed. 
A  style  so  opulent,  so  original,  so  per¬ 
fect  in  form  and  balance,  could  only 
have  been  elaborated  in  seclusion. 

And  it  is  as  a  master  of  form  that 
he  will  live.  To  no  one  since  Beet¬ 
hoven,  and  to  one  other  alone  beside 
Beethoven,  has  there  been  granted  such 
unerring  certainty  of  phrase,  or  such 
wide  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  struc¬ 
ture.  True,  Mozart  has  shown  once 
for  all  that  music  can  be  made  wholly 
transparent ;  his  writing  has  every 
quality  of  precision  and  delicacy,  of 
charm  and  sweetness  ;  but  Mozart  at 
his  greatest  never  attains  the  broad 
virile  strength  which  Brahms  has  in¬ 
herited  from  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
And  it  is  false  criticism  to  estimate  a 
style  merely  by  the  continuity  of  its 
triumphs.  Much  depends  on  the  na 
ture  of  the  enemy  against  which  it  was 
contending,  and  in  this  respect  a  high 
failure  may  often  overleap  the  bounds 
of  a  low  success.  And,  further,  when 
the  music  is  full  and  complex  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  the  lucidity  which 
reveals  its  truth  at  a  single  glance  ;  it 
is  enough  if  we  ultimately  attain  to  the 
meaning,  and  recognize  that  it  was  hut 
our  own  weakness  which  obscured  it 
before.  A  stream  is  not  necessarily 
turbid  because  we  cannot  count  the 
pebbles  at  the  bottom  ;  it  may  baffle 


our  imperfect  eyes  by  the  depth  of  its 
waters  and  the  volume  of  its  current. 
It  is  thus  with  a  great  deal  of  Brahms’ 
music.  At  first  hearing  we  are  often 
bewildered  by  the  very  complexity  of 
the  phrase  ;  our  ears  are  overcharged 
with  excess  of  sound  ;  we  are  conscious 
that  the  web  is  of  magnificent  texture, 
but  we  cannot  unravel  it,  or  even,  as 
yet,  interpret  its  design.  A  little  fur¬ 
ther  expeiience,  a  little  closer  familiar¬ 
ity,  and  the  difficulties  begin  to  disap¬ 
pear.  Gradually  the  eye  acquires  pow¬ 
er  and  confidence  ;  the  chaos  becomes 
order  ;  the  confusion  melts  into  beauty 
and  arrangement ;  and  there  emerges 
a  scene  of  gods  and  heroes  so  clear,  so 
vivid  that  we  look  back  and  marvel  at 
our  blindness.  There  is  probably  no 
student  of  Brahms  who  has  not  at  some 
time  felt  this  sense  of  awakening.  The 
obscurity  of  which  amateurs  complain 
arises  not  from  deficiency  of  light,  but 
from  deficiency  of  attention. 

It  may  possibly  be  asked  whether  the 
need  of  such  attention  is  not  in  itself 
a  sign  of  artistic  weakness  ;  whether  it 
does  not  belong  to  self-conscious  and 
Alexandrine  days  in  which  music  has 
ceased  to  be  spontaneous  and  has  be¬ 
come  reflective  and  calculating.  Plato 
has  told  us  that  the  highest  beauty  is 
simple  in  character  ;  and  there  is  more 
of  the  true  poet  in  “  dewdropsof  Celes¬ 
tial  melody”  than  in  elaborate  mono¬ 
logues  and  ingenious  allegories.  There 
is  something  painful,  industrious,  me¬ 
chanical  about  an  art  which  involves 
so  much  expenditure  of  labor ;  better 
the  careless  rapture  that  reeks  nothing 
of  rule  and  measure,  that  sings  with¬ 
out  thought,  without  premeditation, 
unconscious  even  that  it  is  overheard, 
oblivious  of  all  except  its  own  need  of 
utterance.  But  in  the  first  place  the 
complexity  of  Brahms  is  not  a  matter 
of  superfluous  lines  and  unnecessary 
details  ;  it  is  the  grasp  of  an  artist  who 
can  compose  a  hundred  figures  as  read¬ 
ily  as  a  score  ;  and  in  the  second  place 
the  strong  intellectual  element  in  his 
work  is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
not  the  source  of  his  poetic  impulse, 
but  its  requisite  guidance  and  control. 
The  Alexandrine  neethod  of  composi¬ 
tion,  the  Kapellmehi>‘rnmsik  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  epigram,  is  always  essentially  imi¬ 
tative,  drawing  inspiration  from  its 
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library  and  assimilating  stylo  from  its 
models.  Brahms,  though  like  every 
great  composer  he  is  affected  by  past 
tradition,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  of  thinkers ;  he  administers  a 
kingdom  that  he  has  inherited  by  right 
of  race,  and  is  not  the  less  a  monarch 
because  others  have  preceded  him  in 
the  dynasty.  That  there  is  sometimes 
a  touch  of  deliberation  in  his  music  we 
are  not  concerned  to  deny  ;  it  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  age,  and  he  has  adapt¬ 
ed  it  to  its  noblest  use.  But  to  infer 
from  this  that  the  work  is  dull  or  aca¬ 
demic  or  artificial  is  merely  to  show 
that  perverse  ingenuity  in  paradox 
which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
critical  faculty.  We  do  not  call  the 
human  body  a  machine  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  highly  developed  organism 
directed  by  a  thinking  mind. 

It  is  important  that  some  stress 
should  be  laid  on  this  aspect  of  Brahms’ 
writing,  at  a  time  when  German  music 
seems  to  be  entering  on  a  period  of  riot 
and  intemperance.  It  has  conquered 
its  empire  ;  it  has  enjoyed  the  rewards 
of  victory  ;  its  last  great  legislator  is 
dead  ;  already  there  begin  to  appear 
the  signs  of  corruption  which  often 
follow  too  long  a  period  of  prosperity. 
Excessive  sensationalism,  excessive 
stimulation,  thought  that  is  often  mor¬ 
bid,  phrase  that  is  often  deliberately 
harsh  and  cacophonous  ;  all  these  are 
the  marks  of  an  art  that  has  passed  its 
prime,  and  that  strives  by  desperate 
artifice  to  stir  the  jaded  senses  into  a 
semblance  of  their  lost  vigor.  Like 
certain  classes  of  literature,  it  has  left 
the  natural  passions  and  gone  off  in 
quest  of  the  monstrous  and  the  horri¬ 
ble  ;  its  talents — and  there  are  many 
men  of  great  talent  in  its  ranks — are 
misused  to  evoke  some  transitory 
thrill  ;  it  has  lost  all  reticence,  all  pu¬ 
rity,  all  dignity  of  tone,  and  has  de¬ 
graded  its  religion  into  a  corybantic 
orgy.  There  is  little  wonder  if  beside 
this  the  music  of  Brahms  appears  cold 
and  self-contained.  The  “  old  blind 
schoolmaster’s  tedious  poem  on  the  fall 
of  man”  seemed  a  very  dull  affair  to 
readers  who  had  Sedley  and  Roches¬ 
ter  ;  the  wits  of  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs 
preferred  their  evil  and  poisonous  ro¬ 
mances  to  any  more  austere  embodi¬ 
ment  of  French  genius ;  but,  apart 


from  the  ethical  question,  which  we 
are  too  ready  to  disregard,  there  can 
never  be  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  winning  cause.  If  German  mu¬ 
sic  returns  from  its  period  of  anarchy 
it  may  once  more  resume  its  high  po¬ 
sition  in  the  artistic  world.  If  not, 
the  sceptre  will  pass  into  other  hands. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  in 
detail  the  features  that  distinguish 
Brahms’  manner  of  composition.  In 
his  early  days  he  started  with  an  almost 
obstinate  force  and  vigor,  lavishing  a 
strength  which  he  had  no  care  to  econ¬ 
omize,  and  making  perhaps  too  little 
concession  to  the  limitations  of  his 
auditors.  But  the  year  that  marked 
the  turning-point  in  his  life  marked 
also  the  turning-point  in  his  style,  and 
the  first  two  piano  quartets  which  he 
brought  in  manuscript  to  Vienna  al¬ 
ready  indicate  that  feeling  for  mellow¬ 
ness  and  geniality  which  steadily  grew 
and  developed  up  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  We  need  only  instance  the 
D  minor  Violin  Sonata,  the  second 
string  Quintet,  and,  better  still,  the 
groat  chamber  work  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  all  of  which  were  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  years,  and  all  of  which 
possess  that  golden  opulence  of  beauty 
which  his  highest  work  so  conspicuous¬ 
ly  displays.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  overstate 
the  changes  that  followed  from  the 
course  of  age  and  experience.  The  Bb 
Sestet  is  an  early  work,  the  pianoforte 
Quintet  is  not  much  later,  the  “  Schick- 
salslied”  was  written  in  1871,  and  the 
second  Symphony  in  1877.  And  in  all 
these  we  shall  find  the  same  richness 
of  polyphony,  the  same  love  of  deep 
and  massive  harmonization,  the  same 
contrasts  of  pale  transparence  and 
glowing  color,  the  same  broad  diatonic 
melody,  the  same  unerring  mastery  of 
chromatic  effect.  Some  of  his  quali¬ 
ties  ho  shares  notoriously  with  Bach  : 
the  moving  bass,  the  independence  of 
part-writing,  the  balance  held  between 
contrapuntal  and  harmonic  ideals  ;  but 
he  adds  to  these  a  sense  of  structure 
and  a  power  of  narration  which  could 
only  have  come  after  a  century  of  later 
experience.  In  his  form  he  is  largely 
influenced  by  Beethoven,  more  so,  in¬ 
deed,  than  any  composer  of  our  time, 
yet  he  has  not  failed  to  gather  from 
the  best  of  the  Romantic  movement. 
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and  to  augment  (he  whole  with  treasure 
from  his  own  store.  The  common  de¬ 
vices  of  the  composer — sjucopation, 
transference  of  themes,  combination  of 
ihjthmic  tigures,  organization  of  key- 
system — acquire  with  him  a  new  value 
and  signiBcance  ;  we  can  trace  their 
ancestry  to  the  simple  methods  and 
practices  of  a  past  age,  but  they  are 
more  subtle,  more  delicate,  more  civil¬ 
ized  than  their  forerunners.  And 
when  to  this  it  is  added  that  for  pure 
charm  of  tune  Brahms  has  been 
equalled  by  no  composer  since  the 
death  of  Schubert ;  that  beside  his 
melodies  even  Chopin  seems  trivial, 
and  even  Schumann  ineffective  ;  there 
need  be  no  further  question  about  his 
claim  to  immortality.  Had  he  written 
nothing  but  his  songs  he  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  names  in  musical  art, 
and  his  songs  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  whole  achievement. 

It  is  probable  that  another  decade  or 
two  will  pass  before  his  full  influence 
is  felt  on  the  course  and  progress  of 
composition.  At  present  we  only  half 
understand  his  message,  and  must  at¬ 
tain  to  a  fuller  comprehension  before 
we  can  interpret  it  in  our  own  prac¬ 
tice.  And,  beside  this,  there  is  every 


indication  that  a  period  of  Slavonic  su¬ 
premacy  is  at  hand,  and  we  cannot  as 
yet  forecast  either  the  limits  of  its  ten¬ 
ure  or  the  character  of  its  administra¬ 
tion,  Yet  changes  of  dynasty,  though 
they  count  for  more  than  changes  of 
potentate,  have  rarely  exercised  any 
permanent  influence  on  the  direction 
of  events.  The  principles  of  historical 
development  lie  deeper  than  the  record 
of  kings  and  conquerors,  revolution 
itself  is  more  often  a  symptom  than  a 
cause,  and  the  true  efficient  force  orig¬ 
inates  in  the  fundamental  needs  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  This  is  conspicuously  so 
in  the  history  of  music.  There  free¬ 
dom  means  order,  broadening  from  pre¬ 
cedent  to  precedent,  and  a  willingness 
to  take  what  is  best  in  the  heritage  of 
past  attainment  and  to  hand  on  the 
tradition,  amended  and  revised,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  generations  to  come. 
And  it  is  in  thus  maintaining  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  art  that  Brahms  has  done 
it  the  most  signal  service.  Leaders  of 
mere  anarchy  and  revolt  have  usually 
found  their  reward  in  swift  oblivion  ; 
through  all  ages  it  is  the  lawgiver  that 
is  had  in  remembrance. — Contemporary 
Revieio. 


THE  BOAUDING-OFFICER  OF  THE  ALABAMA* 

BY  PERCY  CROSS  STANDING. 


When  the  United  States  steamer 
Kearsarge  sank  the  Confederate  States 
steamer  Alabama  to  the  bottom  of  the 
British  Channel,  on  Sunday,  June  19. 
1864,  a  couple  of  oars  and  her  “  name- 
board”  were  the  solitary  vestiges  of 
the  unfortunate  letter  of  marque  left 


*  This  atticle  is  placed  before  the  readers 
of  the  ComhUl,  not  as  a  glorification  of  the 
deeds  of  that  notable  “salt-water  thief’  the 
Alabama,  for  whose  misdeeds  of  rebellions 
pillage  England  paid  as  dearly  as  the  United 
iStates,  but  as  a  most  interesting  contribution 
to  contemporary  history,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  article  will  bring  home  to  the  British 
public  the  terrific  injury  to  commerce  which 
can  be  effected  by  a  single  swift  cruiser,  and 
so  help  them  to  understand  how  needful,  nay, 
essential,  for  our  commercial  safety  is  the 
complete  and  absolute  command  of  the  sea. 
— Ed.  ComhUl. 


afloat.  But  the  boats  of  Mr.  John 
Lancaster’s  yacht,  the  Deerhound, 
which  rendered  such  timely  assistance 
in  rescuing  the  captain  and  many  of 
the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  also  rescued 
a  certain  amount  of  personal  property. 
This  included  the  diary  of  day-to  day 
events  during  the  cruise  of  the  latter 
ship,  kept  by  her  boarding- officer,  an 
Englishman,  named  George  Townley 
Fullam.  This  record,  which  I  have 
recently  been  privileged  to  peruse,  has 
never  been  printed  in  any  shape  or 
form.  And  yet  it  constitutes  a  valu¬ 
able  foot-note  to  history,  seeing  that 
we  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
Admiral  Semmes’  delightful,  but  nec¬ 
essarily  biassed,  book  for  a  connected 
account  of  the  celebrated  “  corsair’s” 
doings — doings  so  daring  and  so  deadly 
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that  for  two  whole  years  they  sufficed 
to  paralj  ze  the  commerce  of  the  Power 
with  which  Admiral  Semmes’  employ¬ 
ers  were  at  war.  It  is  true  that  wo 
have  had  several  magazine  articles  of 
greater  or  less  interest,  since  repub¬ 
lished  in  the  fascinating  volumes  en¬ 
titled  “  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War.”  It  can  scarcely  be  claim¬ 
ed,  iiowever,  that  these,  any  more  than 
the  Admiral’s  evidence,  are  free  from 
the  tinge  of  bias. 

This,  then,  is  my  excuse  for  review¬ 
ing  in  these  pages  an  unpublished  nar¬ 
rative  which  derives  enhanced  value 
from  the  fact  that  its  author  was  at 
once  boarding-officer,  navigating  offi¬ 
cer,  and  master’s  mate  of  the  Alabama. 
He  joined  Number  290”  on  July  29, 
1862 — the  date  of  her  pretended  “  trial 
trip”  from  the  Messrs.  Lairds’  jards 
at  Birkenhead,  which  was  destined  to 
terminate  at  Terceira,  in  the  Azores, 
on  August  10  ensuing.  It  was  while 
here,  on  the  13lh  of  the  same  month, 
taking  in  stores  and  guns,  that  her  real 
character  became  known  through  the 
indiscretion  of  the  purser.  However, 
the  danger  of  capture  was  happily 
evaded,  albeit  a  United  States  warship 
was  cruising  about  in  the  offing  ;  and 
the  active  career  of  the  privateer — or, 
as  the  picturesque  aphorism  of  the 
United  States  Navy  called  her,  ”  the 
pirate”  —  commenced.  Under  date 
“  August  23,  1862,”  our  diarist  has 
the  following  entry  :  “  Was  this  day 
appointed  acting  master’s  mate  to  the 
Alabama.^'  Admiral,  or,  as  ho  would 
then  be  styled.  Captain  Semmes  for¬ 
mally  took  over  the  command,  and  sig¬ 
nalized  his  doing  so  by  hoisting  the 
Confederate  ensign  at  the  peak,  the 
English  St.  George’s  Cross  at  the  foie, 
and  the  pennant  at  the  main,  saluting 
his  flag  or  flags  as  they  shook  to  the 
breeze.  Semmes,  we  are  informed, 
made  a  stirring  speech  to  his  new  and 
polyglot  command,  in  which  he  stated 
that  ”  his  principal  object  was  to  cri|> 
ple  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  ;  he 
was  not  going  to  tight  a  fifty-gun  ship, 
but  as  soon  as  they  had  become  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  he 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  what  they  were  made 
of.”  Cheers  loud  and  long  greeted 
his  warlike  declaration. 


The  non-naval  reader  will  speedily 
grasp  the  fact  that  it  was  the  mission 
of  the  boarding- officer  to  board  every 
merchantman  spoken  by  the  privateer, 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  her  na¬ 
tionality,  examining  her  papers,  and 
(if  a  prize)  superintending  the  removal 
of  her  cargo  and  the  application  of  the 
Torch.  “  To  all  the  prizes  we  had  so 
far  captured,”  sa3s  the  diary  under 
date  September  9,  1862,  “  we  hoisted 
English  colors,  and  exchanged  them 
for  Confederate  as  soon  as  the  board¬ 
ing-officer  gained  the  vessel’s  deck.” 
The  grim  entries,  ‘‘gave  her  to  the 
flames”  and  ‘‘  put  crew  in  irons,”  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  time- 
stained  pages.  The  reason  for  both  is 
obvious  to  any  student  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  War.  Several  limes  did  Ad¬ 
miral  femmes  take  his  prizes  into  a 
neutral  port,  only  to  be  deprived  of  his 
prey  either  by  the  action  of  the  shore 
authorities,  that  of  the  commander  of 
the  prize  himself,  or  of  the  two  in  con¬ 
cert.  This,  however,  applies  more  to 
Semmes’  first  ship,  the  Sumter.  By 
the  time  the  Alabama  came  into  being 
he  had  learnt  greater  wisdom,  and  his 
prizes  were  invariably  destroyed  at  sea. 
As  for  the  matter  oi  the  ironing,  this 
appears  to  have  been  intended  as  an 
act  of  reprisal,  by  reason  of  the  harsh 
treatment  believed  to  have  been  meted 
out  to  Confederate  prisoneis.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  intense  ex¬ 
citement  had  been  caused  throughout 
the  Southern  States  owing  to  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  Confederate  agents,  .Mason 
and  Slidell,  when  voyaging  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mail-steamer  Trent,  by  the  Federal 
warship,  San  Jacinto.  Reports  were 
circulated  that  the  American  marines 
threatened  Miss  Slidell  with  their  bay¬ 
onets  on  her  stepping  in  front  of  her 
father.  Anyway,  intense  hatred  of 
Captain  Wilkes  of  the  San  Jacinto  was 
manifested  by  the  Alabama's  crew. 

Mention  of  Captain  Wilkes’  ship  re¬ 
minds  me  that  on  p.  45  of  the  diary  I 
find  a  vivid  account  of  the  Alabama's 
narrow  escape  from  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  the  San  Jacinto.  At  this 
time  (November  19,  1862)  the  privateer 
lay  at  anchor,  peacefully  enough,  in 
the  harbor  at  Port  Royal,  Martinique. 
But  she  had  already  so  crippled  and 
paralyzed  the  enemy’s  commerce,  in 
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the  few  short  months  that  she  had  held 
the  high  seas,  that  a  veritable  fleet  of 
cruisers  was  engaged  in  scouring  the 
ocean  for  her.  Now  the  San  Jacinto 
mounted  fourteen  guns  (twelve  68- 
pounders  and  two  11-inch  shell-guns), 
the  Alabama  eight.  The  situation  was 
not  pleasing  for  the  privateersmen,  as 
the  infuriated  Northerners  would  in* 
all  likelihood  have  hanged  Semmes  and 
his  officers  as  pirates,  could  they  have 
caught  them.  “  At  first  sight  it  had 
been  our  captain’s  intention  to  go  out 
and  give  the  enemy  battle  ;  but  after 
deliberation  he  determined  to  wait  un¬ 
til  darkness  set  in.  .  .  .  Before  sun¬ 
down  every  preparation  had  been  made 
for  battle,  the  enemy  [being]  apparent¬ 
ly  pretty  active  in  making  preparations 
also.  The  broadside  guns  were  loaded 
with  shot  and  the  pivot  guns  with 
shell.  ‘  All  hands  up  anchor  !  ’  That 
was  soon  accomplished.  All  lights 
were  then  extinguished,  and  we  steamed 
cautiously  across  the  harbor  along  the 
shore.  Dismissed  the  pilot,  called  all 
hands  to  quarters,  and  ran  out  the 
guns,  all  expecting  to  hear  a  bang  from 
the  enemy.  Signal  lights  were  ob¬ 
served  from  a  Yankee  vessel  in  harbor. 
The  light  was  very  favorable  to  us,  the 
enemy’s  vessel  not  having  been  seen 
since  the  last  particle  of  daylight  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  see  anything,  she  then 
being  about  the  centre  of  the  harbor, 
evidently  on  the  alert.  After  the  pilot 
had  left  us  the  engines  were  set  going, 
and  away  we  steamed  at  the  rale  of 
fourteen  knots  an  hour.  At  9.20,  all 
danger  of  interception  being  over,  the 
guns  were  run  in  and  secured,  and  all 
hands  piped  down.  .  .  .  We  learnt 
afterward  that  the  San  Jacinto  had 
two  boats  on  the  look-out  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  had  a  set  of  signals  instituted 
by  which  a  Yankee  vessel  inside  the 
harbor  could  afford  him  information  of 
our  movements.  I  believe  the  authoii- 
ties  arrested  her  captain  for  signalling 
our  departure  ;  yet,  nol withstanding 
the  facilities  at  the  San  Jacinto's  com¬ 
mand,  she  blockaded  the  port  four  days 
and  niyhts  after  we  left." 

Such  pictures  as  this  give  a  realistic 
impression  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
privateersmen  went  about  their  woik 
carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands,  so 
to  speak.  While  on  the  subject  of  the 


Alabama's  speed,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  whereas  Admiral  Semmes  in  his 
book  states  that  thirteen  knots  and  a 
quarter  was  the  utmost  she  could  make. 
Boarding  officer  Fullam  cites  instances 
of  her  doing  fifteen. 

There  is  a  darker  side  to  the  cruise 
of  the  Alabama  than  the  record  of  her 
battles,  skirmishes,  and  captures.  I 
mean  the  side  of  mutiny.  Semmes, 
though  really  the  kindest-hearted  of 
men,  could  rule  with  an  iron  hand  ; 
and  if  ever  the  iron  hand  was  needed, 
it  was  in  ruling  this  most  motley  of 
crews.  When  fully  manned,  the  letter 
of  marque  mustered  about  110  officers 
and  men.  There  were  Americans, 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes, 
Spaniards,  and  rough  specimens  of  va¬ 
rious  other  nationalities.  It  is  only 
surpiising  that  serious  outbreaks  of  in¬ 
subordination  were  not  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  The  reason  may  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  the  constant  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  life,  in  the  above-named 
“  iron  rule”  of  Semmes,  and  in  the 
circumstance  that  liquor  was  relig¬ 
iously  kept  out  of  the  men’s  reach,  so 
far  as  it  possibly  could  be. 

The  subject  of  this  “  reminiscence” 
took  part  in  quelling  the  only  actual 
mutiny  that  ever  threatened  the  inter¬ 
nal  well-being  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Alabama.  Some  of  the  men  had  man¬ 
aged  to  get  somewhat  seriously  intoxi¬ 
cated,  but  the  combination  of  about 
thirty  well-armed  officers  proved  im¬ 
mediately  effectual  in  quelling  the  ris¬ 
ing.  The  Commander  hit  upon  the 
happy  and  bloodless  expedient  of  re¬ 
warding  the  ringleaders  by  pouring 
buckets  of  sea  water  over  them.  They 
growled,  but  they  could  not  stand  up 
against  such  a  drastically  damp  meth¬ 
od,  and  the  general  veidict  was  that 
their  captain  was  ”  old  beeswax  for 
watering  a  man’s  grog.” 

Apart  from  the  incalculable  damage 
which  she  inflicted  upon  the  enemy’s 
shijiping,  the  cruise  of  the  Alabama 
was  remarkable  for  two  incidents — her 
sinking  of  the  United  States  ship  of- 
war  llatteras  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
and  her  terrible  adventures  in  a  typhoon 
in  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  the  case  of  the 
llatteras,  two  vessels  of  equal  strength 
and  speed  fought  on  their  merits,  and 
every  member  of  the  Federal  ship’s 
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crew  was  saved  by  the  boats  of  her  ad¬ 
versary.  The  typhoon,  of  which  Ad¬ 
miral  Semmes  has  left  on  record  a  most 
vivid  account,  very  nearly  sent  the 
nine-lived  privateer  to  the  bottom. 
She  weathered  it,  however,  only  to  find 
“  peace  at  the  last”  ’neath  the  cold  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  English  Channel,  where  her 
bleaching  bones  lie,  many  fathoms  be¬ 
low  the  blue,  side  by  side  with  the 
bones  of  so  many  thousands  of  other 
gallant  craft. 

The  battle  between  i\\Q  Alahama  and 
the  United  Slates  steamer  Haiteras,  on 
the  night  of  January  11,  1803,  should 
live  in  history  as  the  first  “  yard-arm 
engagement”  between  steamers  at  sea. 
It  was  fought  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  prize-taker  was  in  her  own  waters 
at  the  time,  so  to  speak,  being  but  a 
few  miles  from  Galveston.  ”  As  I 
write,”  sagely  remarks  our  nautical 
diarist,  “  all  are  discussing  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  a  fight  before  morning.” 
Semmes,  to  do  him  justice,  invariably 
kept  the  Seventh  as  a  ‘‘  day  of  rest” 
on  board  ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
his  hand  was  forced.  Let  the  diary 
tell  its  own  spirited  tale  :  “  At  0  30 
p.M.  the  strange  steamer  hailed,  and 
asked,  ‘  What  steamer  is  that  ?’  We 
replied  (in  order  to  be  certain  who  he 
was),  ‘Her  Majesty’s  steamer  Petrel: 
what  steamer  is  that  ?  ’  Two  or  three 
times  we  asked  the  question,  until  we 
heard,  ‘  This  is  the  United  States 

steamer  - not  hearing  the  name. 

However,  ‘United  States’  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  As  no  doubt  existed  as  to  his 
character,  we  said,  at  0.35,  that  this 
was  ‘  the  Confederate  States  steamer 
Alabama,'  accompanying  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble  of  our  name  with  a  shell  fired  over 
him.  The  signal  being  given,  the 
other  guns  took  up  the  refrain,  and  a 
tremendous  volley  from  our  whole 
broadside  [was]  given  to  him,  every 
shell  striking  his  side.  The  sound  of 
the  shot  striking  was  distinctly  heard 
on  board  our  vessel,  and  it  was  thus 
found  that  he  was  iron.  The  enemy 
replied,  and  the  action  became  general. 
A  most  sharp,  spirited  firing  was  kept 
up  on  both  sides,  our  fellows  peppering 
away  as  though  the  action  depended 
upon  each  individual.  And  so  it  did. 
Pistols  and  rifles  were  continually  pour¬ 
ing  from  our  quarter-deck  messengers 


i 


most  deadly,  the  distance  during  the  | 

hottest  of  the  fight  not  being  more 
than  forty  yards  !  It  was  a  grand  ; 

though  fearful  sight  to  see  the  guns  | 

belching  forth  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  sheets  of  living  flame,  the  deadly 
missiles  striking  the  enemy  with  a 
force  that  she  could  feel.  Then,  when 
the  shells  struck  her  sides,  and  espe-  '■ 

cially  the  percussion  ones,  her  whole 
side  was  lit  up,  showing  rents  of  five 
or  six  feet  in  length.  One  shot  had 
just  struck  our  smoke-stack,  wounding  ■ 

one  man  in  the  cheek,  when  the  enemy  • 

ceased  his  firing  and  fired  a  lee-gun, 
then  a  second  and  a  third.  The  order 
was  then  given  to  cease  firing.  This 
was  at  6.53.  A  tremendous  cheering  j 

commenced,  and  it  was  not  until  every¬ 
body  had  cleared  his  throat  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  silence  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  We  then  hailed  him,  and  in 
reply  he  stated  that  he  had  surren¬ 
dered,  was  on  fire,  and  also  that  he  was 
in  a  sinking  condition.  He  then  sent 
a  boat  on  board,  and  surrendered  the 
U.  S.  gunboat  Hatteras,  nine  guns, 

Lieut. -Commander  Blake,  140  men. 

Boats  were  immediately  lowered  and 
sent  to  her  assistance,  when  an  alarm 
was  given  that  another  steamer  was 
bearing  down  for  us.  The  boats  were 
recalled  and  hoisted  up,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  a  false  alarnn  The  order 
was  then  given,  and  the  boatswain  and 
his  mates  piped,  ‘  All  hands  out  boats 
to  save  life  !  ’  and  soon  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  our  ship,  the  offi¬ 
cers  under  guard  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  men  in  single  irons.  The 
boats  were  then  hoisted  op,  the  battery 
run  in  and  secured,  the  main-brace 
spliced,  all  hands  piped  down,  the  en¬ 
emy’s  vessel  sunk,  and  we  steaming 
quietly  away  by  8  30 — all  having  been 
done  in  less  than  two  hours.  In  fact, 
had  it  not  been  for  having  prisoners 
on  board  we  would  have  sworn  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  had  taken  place,  the  watch  i 

below  sleeping  quietly  in  their  ham-  ! 

mocks.  The  conduct  of  our  men  was 
truly  commendable.  No  flurry,  no 
noise,  all  calm  and  determined.  The 
coolness  displayed  try  them  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  by  any  old  veter¬ 
ans.  Our  chief  boatswain’s  mate  was 
apparently  in  his  glory  :  ‘  Sponge — 
load  with  cartridge — shell,  five  seconds  j 
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— run  out — well  down,  compressors — 
left  traverse — well  ready — Qre  ! — that’s 

into  you — d - you — that  stops  your 

wind,’  etc.,  etc.” 

These  words,  written,  so  to  speak, 
under  fire,  give  us  a  sufficiently  glow¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  realities  of  a  modern 
sea  fight  by  starlight.  It  was,  perhaps, 
in  questionable  morality  to  get  within 
striking  distance  of  the  foe  under  cloak 
of  being  a  British  war-vessel.  But 
then  the  Alabama  could  not  identify 
her  enemy  in  the  dark  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  hailed,  ‘  We  are  a 
United  States  steamer,’  that  the  music 
of  an  Alabama  broadside  was  given 
leave  to  play.  In  conversation  with 
the  Boarding-officer,  the  first-lieuten¬ 
ant  of  (he  sunken  steamer  stated  that 
the  behavior  of  one  of  the  officers  and 
many  of  the  crew  of  the  Hatteras  was 
most  cowardly  and  disgraceful,  from 
the  moment  of  their  hearing  the  pri¬ 
vateer’s  name  and  receiving  her  fire. 
The  whole  after-division  deserted  their 
guns  at  the  first  broadside.  One  shell 
went  completely  through  the  Hatteras 
before  exploding  ;  others  burst  inside 
of  her  and  set  her  on  fire,  and  one 
completely  disabled  her  engines.  The 
Hatteras  was  only  inferior  to  her  de¬ 
stroyer  in  weight  of  metal.  She  was 
one  of  seven  vessels  sent  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  recapture  Galveston 
from  the  Confederacy.  The  sunk 
property  equalled  about  $100,000. 

Admiral  Semmes,  like  the  gallant 
seaman  and  gentleman  that  he  was,  is 
silent  respecting  his  own  share  in  the 
action.  Let  me  here  state  that  he 
stood  calmly  on  his  quarter-deck,  with 
the  shot  flying  about  him,  throughout 
the  engagement,  encouraging  the  gun¬ 
ners  by  word  and  gesture.  “  Give  it 
to  the  rascals  !”  ho  would  exclaim. 
“  Fire  low,  men  !  Don’t  be  all  night 
sinking  me  that  fellow  !” — and  this 
when,  “  for  aught  we  knew,”  adds  the 
diarist,  “  she  might  have  been  an  iron¬ 
clad  or  a  ram.”  Yet  Semmes  was  the 
soul  of  courtesy  to  the  vanquished  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  liatterasy  Captain  Blake. 
This  gentleman  surrendered  his  sword 
to  Semmes  with  the  somewhat  incon¬ 
sequent  remark  that  “  it  was  with  deep 
regret  that  ho  did  so.”  We  may  at 
least  take  the  “  regret”  for  granted, 
for  to  lose  both  ship  and  liberty  is  a 


heavy  blow  for  any  brave  man  to  bear 
equably.  But  the  letter  of  marque  was 
no  mean  adversary,  and  Commander 
Blake  had  at  least  not  sacrificed  his 
honor  even  if  the  Hatteras  was  an  iron 
ship.  Moreover,  Semmes  did  his  best 
to  salve  the  pain  by  courteously  sur¬ 
rendering  his  own  stateroom  to  his  cap¬ 
tive’s  use. 

I  referred  just  now  to  a  mutinous 
incident  in  the  ’tween-decks  of  the  pri¬ 
vateer,  but  it  may  be  well  to  tell  the 
story  in  the  Boarding-officer’s  own 
blunt  language.  The  date  was  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  18G2.  By  one  of  those  curious 
coincidences  that  from  time  to  time 
ripple  the  surface  of  the  every-day,  a 
deserter  from  Semmes’  former  com¬ 
mand,  a  renegade  named  Forrest,  had 
been  discovered  on  board  one  of  the 
prizes  taken  by  the  Alabama.  The 
man  was,  of  course,  entitled  to  the 
privileges  usually  accorded  to  traitors, 
but  he  was  simply  placed  under  close  (?) 
surveillance.  ‘‘  The  previous  evening 
a  drunken  disturbance  had  taken  place 
on  board,  by  which  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  the  hands  to  quarters  to 
quell  it.  It  appeared  that  the  deserter 
from  the  Sumter  had  slipped  down  the 
cable,  swum  to  a  boat,  returned  on 
board  with  a  great  quantity  of  spirits, 
and  handed  it  round  to  the  men  all  un¬ 
known  to  a  single  officer — he  not  tast¬ 
ing  a  drop  himself,  thus  showing  that 
his  aim  was  to  cause  a  mutiny  on 
board.  Those  of  the  men  that  were 
inflated,  or  rather  infuriated,  with 
liquor,  were  placed  in  double  irons, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  These,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  irons,  were  gagged,  and 
bucket  after  bucket  of  water  thrown 
over  them  until  they  became  partially 
sober.  A  short  time  previously  one 
man  had  been  stabbed  severely  in  the 
arm.  The  officers  and  some  of  the 
petty  officers  were  fully  armed,  the 
Captain  having  given  orders  to  that 
effect,  and  to  cut  down  the  first  man 
that  hesitated  to  obey  an  order.  The 
scoundrel  Forrest  was  triced  up  in  the 
mizzen-rigging,  two  hours  on  and  two 
off.” 

An  obligation  singularly  strong  rest¬ 
ed  upon  the  Confederate  commander 
to  maintain  strictest  discipline  on  board 
of  his  vessel.  She  represented  the  only 
hope  of  the  Confederacy  to  cripple  and 
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terrorize  the  merchant  shipping  of 
their  adversaries,  just  as  Semmes  was 
their  solitary  “  strong  man”  as  regard¬ 
ed  the  carrying  out  of  that  mission. 
“  I  have  culled  her  the  Monitor,"  wrote 
Ericsson  concerning  the  little  craft 
that  met  and  worsted  the  iron-bound 
Mcrrimac,  “  because  she  is  destined  to 
teach  lessons  to  the  enemy.”  Semmes 
might  with  equal  appropriateness  have 
styled  his  beautiful  Alabama — for  beau¬ 
tiful  indeed  she  was — the  DeMroyer  ; 
but  he  preferred  deeds,  not  words,  to 
speak.  As  it  was,  her  registered  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Lairds’  yard  had  a  curiously 
ignorant  construction  placed  upon  it 
by  some  in  the  Federal  Stales,  where 
it  was  freely  alleged  that  ttoo  hundred 
and  ninety  Englishmen  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  building  of  a  ship 
wherewith  to  fight  the  Northerners  ! 

Month  after  month,  riding  gracefully 
upon  a  bright  and  rippling  ocean,  the 
Alabama  carried  on  her  work  of  de¬ 
struction.  Truly  was  she  the  terror  of 
every  sea,  for  men  knew  not  where  to 
expect  her  next,  and  many  and  amus¬ 
ing  were  the  subterfuges  sought  to  be 
practised  by  those  unfortunate  enough 
to  fall  into  her  hands.  It  was  a  life  of 
freedom  for  the  ship,  of  freedom  for 
the  crew — for  the  latter,  too,  a  rare  ex¬ 
citement  was  dashed  with  the  lust  of 
prize-money.  Looking  back  upon  the 
Alabama's  brief  life-history  through 
the  vista  of  the  years,  wo  can  only  mar¬ 
vel  that  her  career  was  not  arrested 
more  speedily,  seeing  how  great  were 
the  issues,  how  narrow  the  escapes, 
how  innumerable  the  war-vessels  set  to 
watch  and  wait  for  the  daring  letter  of 
marque. 

It  was  Mr.  Fullam’s  duty,  as  I  have 
shown,  to  board  every  vessel  to  whom 
the  privateer  addressed  the  giim  “  in¬ 
vitation  to  heave  to”  involved  in  a 
shotted  or  unshotted  gun  fired  across 
the  stranger’s  forefoot.  In  this  capac¬ 
ity  he  not  only  found  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  but  enjoyed  many  a  singular  ex¬ 
perience.  Once  we  find  him— and  in 
proof  of  this  may  be  cited  Admiral 
Semmes’  own  book,  Vol.  II. — holding 
an  American  skipper  and  boat’s  crew 
in  earnest  converse  for  some  minutes, 
disguising  his  English  accent  as  best 
he  could,  while  the  Alabama  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  effect  the  capture  of  their 


vessel.  The  chance  sight  of  a  Confed¬ 
erate  flag  carelessly  displayed  suddenly 
alarmed  these  sailormen,  who  “  back- 
water’d”  with  all  their  might,  and 
managed  to  get  clear  away  with  their 
ship.  On  another  occasion  the  glare 
from  three  blazing  prizes  lit  up  the 
darkness  in  one  night  and  within  a  few 
miles’  radius,  their  fierce  light  guiding 
several  United  States  warships  toward 
the  will-o’-tbe-wisp  privateer,  whom, 
however,  they  failed  to  find.  In  his 
valuable  work  on  “  The  Corsairs  of 
Fiance,”  Captain  Norman  estimates 
that  the  Napoleonic  wars  cost  Great 
Britain  a  matter  of  £200,000,000  in 
merchant  shipping  captured  by  Gallic 
letters  of  marque.  It  is  true  that  the 
Powers  abolished  privateering  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent  under  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
America  alone  outstanding.  But  sup¬ 
posing  a  few  of  the  “  corsairs”  of  the 
First  Empire  had  Alabamas,  sure¬ 
ly  the  commerce  of  that  proud  flag  on 
which  the  sun  does  not  set  would  speed¬ 
ily  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead 
past !  An  alarming  reflection  this,  and 
by  no  means  inapposite  at  the  present 
juncture  ;  for  are  we  not  apt,  in  ex¬ 
tolling  the  unquestioned  and  unquench¬ 
able  glories  of  Nelson,  Ilowe,  and  Rod¬ 
ney,  to  forget  the  credit  side  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  upon  which  should  be  entered 
the  inestimable  loss  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  few  swift  and  well-armed  cruisers 
to  inflict  upon  a  wealthy  but  unwieldy 
mercantile  marine  ? 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  writer 
of  this  paper  to  clear  up  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  hotly  debated  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  death  of  ihQ  Alabama. 
She  challenged  the  Kearsarge  to  fight 
her  outside  of  Cherbourg  harbor,  and 
previous  to  the  combat  the  United 
States  ship  protected  herself  with  chain 
cables,  unknown  to  her  adversary. 
But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  render 
clear  is  this  :  to  this  day  it  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Lancaster’s  yacht,  the  Deer¬ 
hound,  which  daringly  steered  in  while 
the  Alabama  was  foundering,  and  saved 
many  lives,  was  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Kearsarge.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  yacht  was  hailed  from  the  deck  of 
the  sinking  privateer,  and  the  man 
who  hailed  her  was  G.  T.  Fullam,  the 
boarding-officer.  The  boats  of  the 
Kearsarge  were  so  tardy  in  putting  off 
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to  the  aid  of  their  drowning  antagonists 
that,  but  for  Mr.  Fullam’s  timely  hail, 
upon  which  the  Deerhound  promptly 
and  gallantly  acted,  many  more  of  the 
Confederate  sailors  must  have  drown¬ 
ed.*  The  sequel  to  this  brave  rescue 
was  Mr.  Lancaster’s  refusal  to  surren- 
der  the  seamen  whom  he  had  saved 
from  the  wreck,  and  his  shaping  a 
course  for  Southampton  with  the  res¬ 
cued  captain  and  many  of  his  men  on 
board.  (The  wounded  had  previously 
been  saved  by  the  Alabama's  own 
boats.)  In  both  naval  and  military 
records  there  are  many  precedents  for 
this  behavior,  the  Battle  of  the  Nile 
affording  a  notable  example  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  and  crew  making  good  their  escape 
after  striking  their  colors  to  the  an 
tagonist. 

In  connection  with  this  historic  fight 
between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kear- 
sarge,  which  was  witnessed  from  the 
cliffs  of  Cherbourg  by  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  (including  many  Eng¬ 
lish  people),  the  following  amusing 
lines  of  doggerel  recur  to  my  mind,  as 
having  been  chanted  by  the  privateers¬ 
men  in  their  joy  on  learning  that  at 
last  they  were  to  engage  in  a  stiff  stand- 
up  fight  after  their  numerous  “  peace¬ 
ful  conquests”  of  merchantmen  : 

We’re  homeward  bound,  we’re  homeward 
bound. 

And  soon  shall  land  on  English  ground  ; 

But  ere  that  English  land  we  see, 

We  first  must  lick  the  “  Kearsar-t/ee.  ” 

Bui,  alas  !  she  could  not  “lick  the 
‘  Kearsar-^ee,’  ”  being  herself  destined 
to  go  to  the  bottom.  This  doggerel 
verse  is,  in  a  way,  reminiscent  of  some 
lines  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  slaver’s 
crew,  and  unearthed,  I  believe,  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  : 

Six  hundred  “  niggers”  in  the  hold, 

And  seventy  we  did  stow  ; 

And  when  we’d  clapped  the  hatches  on, 
’Twas  time  for  ns  to  go. 

Nor  does  this  last  quotation  even 


*  It  has  been  stated,  and  we  expect  correct¬ 
ly,  that  the  commander  of  the  Kearsarge  was 
very  anxious  not  to  take  as  prisoners  any  of 
the  officers  or  crew  of  the  Alabama,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  might  have  been  re¬ 
quired  by  bis  Government  to  treat  them  as 
pirates.  His  most  humane  course  was  to 
leave  them  to  the  yacht. — Ed.  CornhUl. 


smack  of  the  irrelevant,  seeing  that 
the  opprobrious  term  ”  pirate,”  which 
is  at  least  as  bad  as  “  slaver,”  was  so 
frequently  applied  to  Admiral  Semmes’ 
ship  by  her  baffled  enemies.  In  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  accusatory  epithet,  it  is  at 
least  pleasing  to  note  that  the  Alabama 
never  took  a  prize  on  a  Sunday  unless 
circumstances  conspired  to  render  the 
temptation  irresistible.  And  surety 
the  United  States  Government,  that 
had  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Treaty 
of  1856  by  agreeing  to  the  abolition  of 
privateering,  was  disentitled  to  rail  at 
the  Southern  States  for  acting  upon 
the  letter  of  that  abstention.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  really 
great  war  the  abolition  of  the  privateer 
would  stand  for  little.  If  so,  then 
there  was  less  reason  than  ever  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  find  fault  with 
the  wise  Confederate  providence  that 
floated  and  commissioned  the  Alabama, 
though  it  had  been  a  vast  deal  better 
for  England  if  another  firm  and  an¬ 
other  country  had  been  selected  to 
build  her. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  number  of  very  valuable 
statistics  relating  to  the  cruise  of  the 
privateer,  to  which  I  have  had  access. 
She  took  in  coal  at  ten  different  ports, 
and  from  first  to  last  she  consumed 
1786  tons,  about  133  tons  going  to  the 
bottom  with  her  after  the  combat  with 
i\\e  Kearsarge.  Between  August,  1862, 
and  June,  1864,  she  took  on  board 
stores  (in  all  departments)  to  the  total 
value  of  $28,093  ;  and  the  amount  of 
property  she  destroyed  upon  the  high- 
seas  was  estimated  at  $5,200,000.  In 
the  twenty-two  months  of  her  active 
life  she  captured  upward  of  2000  pris¬ 
oners,  of  whom  1010  were  paroled. 
Between  the  date  of  her  commission 
and  May  30,  1864,  she  spoke  and 
boarded  no  fewer  than  386  vessels  of 
all  flags  and  nationalities.  But  in  the 
fortnight  that  intervened  between  the 
end  of  May  and  her  own  tragic  death 
the  Alabama  boarded  sixty-one  mer¬ 
chantmen,  this  great  increase  seeming 
to  demonstrate,  at  all  events  to  the 
sentimentally  minded,  that  she  had 
presage  of  her  approaching  dissolution, 
and  redoubled  her  efforts  accordingly. 
It  was  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
that  even  as  she  gave  up  the  ghost  the 
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Confederacy  should  be  flickering  to  its 
inevitable  end. 

In  the  same  twenty-two  months  this 
hardened  •' corsair”  sank  one  ship-of- 
w'ar,  burnt  twenty-five  full-rigged  sail¬ 
ing  ships,  seventeen  barques,  four  brig¬ 
antines,  and  six  schooners ;  held  to 
ransom  one  steamer,  five  sailing  ships, 
one  barque,  one  brigantine,  one  schoon¬ 
er  ;  released  one  ship  and  one  barque  ; 
sold  a  barque  ;  and  commissioned  a 
barque.  What  a  record  !  In  round 
numbers,  the  ships  ransomed  'repre¬ 
sented  656;i,250,  burnt  $4,353,575, 
sunk  $160,000,  sold  $17,500,  and  put 
into  commission  for  service  $100,936  ; 
total  of  damage  sustained  by  the  enemy’s 
navy  and  merchant  marine,  $5,194,261. 
Well  might  the  Federal  War  Secretary 
meditate  darkly  upon  the  stringing  of 
Raphael  Semmcs  to  his  own  yard-arm 
— provided  he  could  be  caught.  Small 
wonder  that  the  newspapers  found  on 
board  the  piizes,  and  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  privateersmen,  contained  little 
save  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama's  speed,  skill,  and  piratical  dep¬ 
redations,  together  with  plan  upon  plan 
for  her  arrest.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  dashing  Semmes,  handicapped 
as  he  was  by  scarcely  ever  being  able  to 
enter  a  port  with  impunity,  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  down  the  warder  of 
battle  when  the  chances  appeared  pretty 
even.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
Alabama  should  have  rendered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  Kearsarge  on 
that  bright  and  beautiful  summer’s 
morning  outside  of  Cherbourg.  But, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  other  things 
were  not  equal. 


And  what  of  the  after-history  of  our 
friend  the  Boarding-officer?  Ilis diary 
ends,  under  date  June  14,  1864,  with 
the  uncompleted  sentence,  “  This  after¬ 
noon  our  commander  ...”  But  the 
rest  is  not  silence  utter  and  complete, 
For  as  I  write  I  have  before  me  the 
following  autograph  letter  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Semmes  to  G.  T.  Fullam,  dated 
Mobile,  Alabama,  November  29,  1866  : 
“  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply 
with  your  request  to  speak  of  your  ser¬ 
vices  and  character  while  you  were  with 
me  on  the  Alabama.  You  joined  me, 
in  that  ship,  at  the  commencement  of 
her  career,  and  continued  with  me  un¬ 
til  its  close.  I  ever  found  you  a  cor¬ 
rect  gentleman,  and  I  always  regarded 
you  as  one  of  my  cleverest  and  most 
reliable  officers.  In  my  disastrous  en¬ 
gagement  off  Cherbourg  you  exhibited 
the  courageous  and  manly  qualities  of 
your  race,  and  this  is  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  I  could  pay  you.  Wishing  you 
every  success  in  life,  I  am,  veiy  truly 
yours,  etc.,  B.  Semmes.” 

There  is  little  more  to  add.  On 
being  landed  at  Southampton  by  the 
altruistic  owner  of  the  friendly  Deer¬ 
hound,  Mr.  Fullam  rejoined  his  family 
at  Hull,  and,  as  sailors  say,  “  swallowed 
the  anchor”  for  a  while.  Subsequently 
he  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  and  event¬ 
ually  was  drowned  at  sea— dying  as  ho 
had  lived,  and  peradventure  as  he 
would  have  chosen  to  die,  upon  the 
element  that  he  loved,  and  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  the  best  and  bravest 
years  of  an  adventurous  and  perilous 
life. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Throughout  Australia  one  often 
hoars  a  phrase  which  has  almost  passed 
into*  a  Colonial  proverb  :  ”  Here  the 
Scotch  have  got  all  the  land,  the  Irish 
all  the  billets,  and  the  English  any¬ 
thing  that  is  left,”  and  increasing  ex¬ 
perience  only  teaches  us  the  truth  of 
this  proverb,  more  especially  wdth  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Scot  and  his  possessions. 
The  squatter  who  can  neither  claim 


Scotland  as  his  birthplace  nor  a  Scotch 
name  is  rather  a  rare  bird  in  that  part 
of  New  South  Wales  of  which  we  write. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  station  life  the 
squatter  was  almost  like  the  chief  of  a 
clan  :  a  clan,  it  is  true,  of  very  mixed 
blood  and  sympathies,  but  still  linked 
together  by  the  tie  of  common  isolation 
from  any  centre  of  civilization.  But 
now  the  squatter’s  chiefdom  has  be- 
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come  very  much  a  matter  of  form, 
while  his  whole  manner  of  life  has 
grown  more  economical,  for  nowadays 
squatting  interests  are  much  ‘‘cut 
up.”  The  squatter  himself  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  fine  fellow.  In  his  manner  of 
life  there  may  perhaps  be  something 
pecnliarly  forceful  of  cheerfulness  and 
independent  self-reliance  ;  for  does  he 
not  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  and 
leading  a  life  that  corresponds,  having 
too  his  anxieties  and  severe  struggles, 
which  his  healthy  routine  prevents 
from  taking  a  dyspeptic  form  ?  So,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  general  cheerfulness, 
the  old  station  hospitality  lingers  on  in 
open-handed  welcome  for  almost  every 
man  and  beast.  The  squatters’  guests 
come  from  all  quarters  ,and  from  all 
ranks.  We  have  seen  a  bishop  appear 
on  the  station’s  somewhat  diml^  light¬ 
ed  spiritual  horizon,  during  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  tour  through  the  vast  territory 
which  represents  a  diocese,  and  we 
have  seen  this  pillar  of  the  Church  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  itinerant  preacher,  so  lit¬ 
tle  distinguished  that  his  name  was 
never  known.  But  infinite  in  variety 
are  the  men  with  whom  one  comes  in 
contact  on  a  station,  and  as  their  ca- 
reeis  have  often  been  checkered  and 
pursued  over  many  lands,  the  employes 
are  frequently  true  cosmopolitans,  and 
generally  fairly  content  with  their 
somewhat  Bohemian  lot ;  while  their 
wandering  experiences  make  them  often 
interesting,  even  profitable  companions. 

The  men  who  are  fonnd  on  a  station 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
who  have  come  to  stay,  and  those  who 
have  come  but  to  go.  In  the  first  class 
are  they  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  their  employ ei s’  interests  by  be¬ 
coming  “  selectors”  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Scheme  ;  settling  down  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  acres  which  they  have 
to  clear  in  a  given  time  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  another  period.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  the  squatters,  as  a  rule, 
who  take  up  these  selections  and  select 
the  selectors,  often  members  of  their 
own  families,  even  young  ladies  in 
their  teens  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  se¬ 
lectors.  The  squatter,  of  course,  ob¬ 
tains  these  grants  at  a  very  low  rental. 
The  selector  builds  a  house  and  sleeps 
in  it  a  certain  number  of  nights  in  the 
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year,  while  a  Government  Inspector 
comes  round  to  see  that  the  law  is 
being  carried  out ;  but  this  official  sel¬ 
dom  makes  himself  disagreeable.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  employe 
who  settles  down  on  the  land  in  this 
way  becomes,  though  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  free  and  easy  fashion,  a  sort  of 
vassal  to  his  squatter  chief.  Years  ago 
those  who  selected,  managed,  by  skilful 
evasion  of  the  law,  to  Hit  from  one 
selection  to  another  ;  hence  the  dis¬ 
paraging  nickname  of  “  Cockatoo”  by 
which  they  were  known.  But  now 
they  are  generally  hard-working  and 
interested  in  their  employers’  welfare. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  second 
class,  those  restless  nomads  who  seldom 
hold  any  billet  more  than  two  months. 
Variety  is  to  them  as  the  very  breath 
of  life,  and  they  lire  of  everything,  or 
at  least  anything  that  requires  work. 
Men  of  this  class  frequently  arrive  at 
the  station  in  an  almost  destitute  state, 
after  miles  of  weary  bush  tramping  ; 
then  if  they  get  a  job  and  learn  to  be 
useful  they  think  it  is  time  to  leave. 

When  men  first  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  future  of  sheep  in  Australia 
they  had  to  employ  numbers  of  shep¬ 
herds  for  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  the 
shepherds  in  many  cases,  and  for  many 
mouths  of  the  year,  lesiding  lives  of  the 
greatest  isolation.  This  system  of 
shepherding  necessitated  a  large  staff, 
but  a  com[)lete  change  occurred  upon 
the  introduction  of  wire  fencing  and 
the  division  of  the  land  into  fields  or 
paddocks  of  some  10,000  acres,  and  the 
consequent  careful  inspection  of  the 
sheep,  in  place  of  a  mounted  retinue 
moving  at  great  distances  from  head¬ 
quarters.  At  present  almost  every  one 
employed  conies  within  some  touch  of 
the  home  centre.  In  critical  times  all 
hands  have  terribly  hard  and  anxious 
work,  for  ever  and  anon  the  dreaded 
decimating  drought  breathes  sirocco¬ 
like  over  the  pastoral  plains,  strewing 
the  land  of  the  Golden  Fleece  with 
dying  sheep  and  whitening  skeletons. 
In  these  perilous  days  the  squatter  and 
his  assistants  must  be  men  of  strong 
nerve  and  ready  resource  ;  but  the  man 
who  succeeds,  either  as  owner  or  over¬ 
seer,  has  generally  a  good  share  of  that 
most  serviceable  of  qualities — “  giit.’^ 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  man 
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penned  up  in  the  same  surroundings — 
with  the  same  sheep  and  the  same  men 
— looks  forward  with  keen  and  thirsty 
anticipation  to  the  excursion  to  Sydney 
or  Melbourne,  and  will  often  steadily 
save  up  for  a  year  or  more,  and  then 
start  off  on  what  he  calls  his  “  trip”  to 
one  of  the  great  towns.  If  his  ideas  of 
pleasure  be  narrow  and  essentially  of 
the  earth — earthy,  his  pilgrimage  does 
not  extend  so  far  ;  indeed,  not  further 
than  the  hotel  of  the  nearest  township, 
there  to  commence  an  orgie  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  which  only  ends  with  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  his  check.  He  has  often 
been  known  on  reaching  the  hotel  to 
hand  over  this  check  to  the  proprietor, 
with  instructions  to  supply  him  with 
liquor  so  long  as  the  money  lasted,  and 
then  to  commence  his  debauch.  His 
stay,  considering  the  amount  lodged 
with  Boniface,  was  sometimes  conr- 
paratively  short,  and  must  have  been 
profitable  to  all  concerned  except  the 
consumer  of  the  alcohol. 

To  the  squatter  “  the  trip”  is  often 
a  thing  of  rational  enjoyment ;  and  to 
those  who  have  been  immured  right 
away  in  “  the  back  blocks,”  sunk  out 
of  civilization,  living  on  a  menu  in 
which  salt  beef  is  too  frequently  the 
piece  lie  jour,  and  where  fish  and  fresh 
vegetables  figure  not  at  all,  a  few  weeks 
in  Sydney — Sydney  full  of  gracious 
welcome  and  hewitebing  loveliness — 
are  very  delightful,  there  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  mixture  of  strange  faces, 
of  old  chums,  and  new  dishes. 

On  a  station  men  of  all  nations  are 
encountered.  We  think  that  those 
from  home  are  more  numerous  than 
Australians.  Our  friend  the  Scotch¬ 
man  of  course  is  there,  and  nearly  al¬ 
ways  he  is  in  a  position  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  ;  if  not  the  squatter  himself  he  is 
one  of  the  overseers,  and  but  rarely  is 
he  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  wa¬ 
ter.  We  frequently  met  specimens  of 
the  typical  Irishman,  the  one  who  has 
carried  to  the  Colonies  his  inborn  ha¬ 
tred  of  labor,  and  who  is — when  not  in 
possession  of  some  sinecure  post — gen¬ 
erally  found  doing  anything  that  the 
Scotchman  is  not.  This  Irishman 
often  exhibits  a  surprising  amount  of 
condescension  to  his  Colonial  friends, 
whom  he  considers  altogether  inferior 
mortals  to  those  who  have  had  the 


privilege  of  birth  in  the  “  ould  coun- 
thry.”  We  remember  listening  to  a 
discussion  on  the  rival  merits  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  home.  The  disputants  were 
all  Colonials  but  one— an  Irishman. 
The  former  spoke  quietly,  not  unduly 
exaggerating  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  their  native  land.  They  were  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  ill-concealed  scorn  by 
Pat,  who,  seated  on  an  upturned  buck¬ 
et,  was  blacking  bools.  At  length  ho 
burst  forth  with  his  views  and  wound 
up  by  asking  :  “  Ach,  an  what  wid  ye 
do  at  all  if  it  wasn't  for  the  likes  of  us 
cornin’  out  to  make  yer  counthry?” 
The  question  appeared  unanswerable. 
Pat  was  always  grumbling  at  his  work, 
often  at  the  new  country,  but  never  at 
the  old. 

A  station  is  at  its  busiest  during  the 
shearing  season,  when  the  great  wool 
crop  is  being  gathered  in.  The  reports 
of  the  coming  harvest  of  the  fleece  and 
the  preparations  for  the  feeding  and 
housing  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  shears 
are  eagerly  discirssed  ;  and  sheep  are 
even  more  talked  than  usual— for  they 
could  hardly  be  more  eaten — by  all  the 
station.  Shearing,  in  some  parts  of 
Australia,  is  going  on  all  the  year 
round.  When  finished  in  one  colony 
it  commences  in  another ;  so  that 
many  men  who  have  been  working  in 
Queensland  come  on  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  The  shearer  is, 
like  all  travelling  Australians,  a  horse¬ 
man,  and  he  sometimes  rides  hundreds 
of  miles  on  a  good  blood-like  animal, 
while  he  probably  leads  a  pack-horse, 
with  such  goods  and  chattels  as  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  but  of  genuine 
household  gods  the  shearer  knows  noth¬ 
ing.  The  general  deportment  of  this 
class  toward  the  rest  of  mankind  is  one 
of  extreme  independence,  at  limes  ris¬ 
ing  to  heights  of  almost  epic  grandeur. 
The  usual  specimen  is  a  tall,  strong, 
bronzed  fellow,  whose  manner  and 
whole  get-up — the  latter  crowned  with 
the  slouch  sombrero — bespeak  the  thor¬ 
oughly  independent  character,  one  full 
of  strange  oaths  and  terse  expressions, 
the  strong  man  whom  Mr.  Kudyard 
Kipling  delights  to  honor. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
strike,  which  was  watched  with  keen¬ 
est  interest  by  all  pastoralists,  for  to 
them  it  \^as  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
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tance.  The  shearers  had  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  the  battle 
raged  for  months  over  the  question  of 
the  employment  of  union  or  non-union 
men.  The  squatters  contended  for  the 
right  of  employing  whom  they  wished, 
and  in  the  end  the  squatters  won. 
Each  station  has  its  shearing  shed, 
with  its  rough  wood  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  men,  with  kitch¬ 
en  and  bakehouses,  while  all  the  ra¬ 
tions  are  bought  at  the  station  store. 
The  shearers  have  their  own  cook— in¬ 
deed,  he  is  their  very  own  ;  for  they 
make  or  mar  his  reputation  as  their 
fancies  vary  or  digestions  dictate.  He 
is  the  most  ephemeral  of  culinary  ar¬ 
tists,  for  at  best  his  post  can  only  be 
held  for  a  few  weeks.  Many  apply  for 
the  coveted  position,  as  the  chef  who 
presides  over  the  digestive  destinies  of 
80  many  stalwarts  is  a  well-paid  indi¬ 
vidual,  getting  from  £3  to  £4  a  week  ; 
but  what  is  that  when  he  recognizes 
his  ineffectual  struggles  to  serve  from 
forty  to  fifty  critical  masters,  all  bound 
together  by  one  common  lie — a  strong 
desire  to  malign  their  own  cook  ?  Each 
candidate  for  the  appointment  comes 
armed  with  credentials,  and  probably 
has  his  own  fiiends  and  chums  among 
his  prospective  employers.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  put  to  the  vote,  and,  after  a 
contested  election,  the  successful  one 
is  installed  ;  but  most  likely,  suffering 
from  a  natural  craving  for  alcohol  and 
the  ill-requited  recognition  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  soon  flies  to  the  nearest — even  if 
it  bo  many  miles  distant — “  pub,”  and 
there  drowns  his  sorrows  and  ends  his 
short-lived  reign.  The  shearers  are, 
as  befits  their  free  open  air  life,  mighty 
feeders,  consuming  such  quantities  of 
mutton  as  only  “  Prodigious”  can  de¬ 
scribe,  while  huge  batches  of  bread  and 
all  varieties  of  jams  and  pickles  are 
despatched  with  machine-like  regular¬ 
ity  by  these  most  eupeptic  individuals. 
The  drink  of  these  valiant  trenchermen 
is  not  in  keeping  with  their  food,  for 
“  alcohol”  is  forbidden  at  the  shed, 
tea  being  practically  the  only  drink, 
and  it  is  ”  tea”  of  a  strength  undreamt 
of  by  the  delicate  consumer  of  that 
stimulant ;  it  is  drunk,  preferably 
boiled,  we  are  afraid,  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  at  every  meal  ;  while  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  may  aiise  between  the 


tannin  and  the  food  never  seem  to 
trouble  the  dietetic  barbarian  who  has 
swallowed  all. 

Until  the  last  few  years  all  the  shear¬ 
ing  in  Australia  was  done  by  hand,  but 
now  the  employment  of  machinery  is 
almost  universal,  the  actual  shears 
being  very  similar  to  the  horse-clipper 
used  in  this  country.  As  many  as  150 
sheep  have  been  shorn  by  one  man 
with  hand  shears  in  a  day  of  eight 
hours  ;  but  such  a  number  probably 
means  scamped  work,  and  about  eighty 
is  a  fair  average.  The  men  are  [>aid 
at  the  rate  of  £1  per  hundred  sheep, 
and  now  with  machines  get  through  a 
greater  ”  tally.” 

The  shearing-shed  presents  a  busy 
and  interesting  scene  ;  the  whirr  of 
the  machinery,  the  brawny  fellows 
looking  so  unlike  men  who  have  any 
association  with  such  things  as  steam 
and  cunning  mechanism  ;  now  the 
struggling,  and  now  the  quiescent 
sheep,  the  yolk-colored  fleeces  falling 
“  fast  as  leaves  in  Valloinbrosa  ;”  the 
shorn  and  the  unshorn,  emblems  of 
the  honored  and  dishonored,  all  around 
us,  while  the  hurrying  rouseabouts 
(shearers’  assistants)  are  carrying  their 
spoils  to  men,  who,  quickly  sorting  it, 
pass  it  on  to  the  wool-classer,  and  he, 
with  an  expert’s  swift  inspection,  de¬ 
cides  the  quality  and  places  it  in  its 
proper  section,  from  which  it  is  made 
up  in  large  bales  and  forwarded  to  the 
great  argosies  that  bear  this  rich  Aus¬ 
tralian  harvest  away  to  Europe.  Cer¬ 
tainly  shearing-time  is  one  of  bustle 
and  interest  to  all.  New  faces  and  new 
types  come  into  our  lives  ;  and  when 
the  last  remnant  of  wool  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  and  the  last  shearer  has  shoul¬ 
dered  his  swag  and  gone  his  way,  a 
feeling  of  quietude,  perhaps  loss,  set¬ 
tles  down  on  the  dwellers  amid  flocks 
and  herds. 

There  is  another  body  of  men  which 
is  seldom  without  a  few  representatives 
on  the  station,  eminently  birds  of  pas¬ 
sage — here  to-day  and  gone  to- mor¬ 
row.  These  travellers  are  known  as 
”  sundowners,”  for  it  is  at  sundown 
they  always  appear  on  the  scene  of 
their  probable  night’s  lodging.  They 
make  inquiries  for  the  ‘‘  travellers’ 
hut”— there  are  no  tramps  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  merely  travellers — and  many  of 
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them  must  have  made  “  the  grand 
tour”  of  stations.  They  ask  for  rations, 
not  in  any  whining,  begging  tone,  but 
as  their  rightful  due,  and  they  receive 
their  pound  of  flesh,  always  the  ubi¬ 
quitous  sheep,  flour,  tea,  and  sugar. 
This  giving  of  food  and  lodging  is  a 
tradition  of  the  old  station  days,  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  un¬ 
considered  hospitality  should  bo  given 
to  the  wayfarers,  and — as  there  were 
certain  to  be  occasional  scoundrels 
among  them — it  was  dangerous  to 
refuse  succor,  for  many  bush  tires  and 
other  acts  of  incendiarism  had  their 
origin  in  refusals  to  give  rations  ;  but 
now  in  these  more  economical  days 
there  is  often  a  strung  disposition  to  kick 
against  indiscriminate  ration  giving. 

In  the  great  colonial  corps  of  sun¬ 
downers,  men  from  almost  all  nation¬ 
alities  are  found.  We  have  seen  the 
colored  man  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  fair- 
haired  Teuton— alas  !  quaffing  “  billy 
tea”  instead  of  good  Rhine  wine.  We 
have  seen  the  Irishman,  still  mercurial, 
even  debonair,  in  spite  of  his  coming 
down  to  his  piesent  peripatetic  profes¬ 
sion,  from  those  now  distant  days  to 
which  he  alludes  as  the  ”  rale  good 
toimes.”  We  have  even  seen  him  in 
company  with  a  Scotchman  ;  but  few 
indeed  are  the  Scots,  either  Highland¬ 
ers  or  Lowlanders,  who  are  found 
“  sundowning.” 

These  men  go  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion,  ostensibly  in  search  of  work,  but 
surprised  and  regretful  when  they  find 
it.  If  they  get  employment  they  never 
retain  it  long.  They  rest  a  little,  and 
walk  off  once  more.  We  knew  a  squat¬ 
ter  who,  bent  on  getting  something  out 
of  the  sundowners,  had  built  a  huge 
heap  of  stones  which  they  had  to  move 
to  another  spot  before  board  and  lodg¬ 


ings  were  forthcoming.  We  have 
heard  that  the  proprietor  of  this  great 
stone  trick  was  troubled  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  travellers.  But  some  of  the 
sundowners  are  really  ashamed  of  their 
profession,  which  they  have  had  to 
adopt  from  sheer  necessity,  and  they 
are  honest  and  hard-working  when 
they  can  get  work. 

Ullany  a  man  who  receives  his  rations 
and  his  share  of  the  travellers’  hut  has 
held  high  revels  when  his  pile  was  in 
the  mine  that  must  turn  out  a  Bonan¬ 
za,  but  did  not,  and  so  he  fell  from 
part  proprietor  of  something  that 
should  have  been  a  “  Broken  Hill”  to 
mere  pedestrianism. 

The  student  of  human  nature  finds 
much  to  interest  him  in  ihe personnel 
of  this  curiously  recruited  arm^  ;  much 
to  sadden  him  when  he  recognizes  those 
of  life’s  broken  wings  ;  much  to  amuse 
him  in  the  saucy  independence  of  the 
sundowner,  who  is  to  the  manner  born, 
and  who,  if  he  were  a  minstrel  as  well 
as  a  wanderer,  would  ever  sing  a  lay  of 
idleness.  As  it  is,  he  is  the  modern 
‘‘  knight  of  the  road,”  asking,  fortu¬ 
nately,  not  for  your  money  or  your  life, 
but  for  rations  and  a  bed.  We  remem¬ 
ber  one  in  a  confidential  moment  say¬ 
ing  he  supposed  ”  at  home”  we  called 
such  fellows  as  he  tramps  ;  we  depre¬ 
cated  the  harshness  of  the  expression, 
but  felt  that  it  might  contain  some 
truth.  We  also  endeavored  to  show 
that  Australia  in  the  past  has  been 
much  indebted  to  her  explorers. 

Truly  those  who  spend  a  few  months 
on  a  station  see  wondrous  specimens  of 
mankind,  that  drifting  mankind  which 
IS  full  of  waifs  and  strays,  but  which 
teaches  the  lesson  of  a  broader,  easier 
view  of  unsuccessful  humanity. — Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine. 
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It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  no  French¬ 
man  lived  before  Agamemnon,  nor, 
indeed,  till  some  time  later.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  not  only  would  litera¬ 
ture  have  been  deprived  of  a  famous 
phrase — since  no  Frenchman  would 
New  Series. — Voi,.  LXV.,  No.  6. 


ever  allow  the  darkness  of  ages  to  rest 
upon  himself  and  his  achievements  for 
want  of  a  vates  sacer,  so  long  as  he 
himself  could  hold  a  pen— but  it  would 
probably  by  this  time  have  consisted 
of  little  else  than  French  memoirs,  and 
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the  controversies  arising  out  of  them. 
Agamemnon  himself  would  have  left 
something,  so  would  Clytaemnestra  and 
.(Egisthus ;  possibly  also  the  Watch¬ 
man  (reticent  and  diplomatic),  and  one 
or  more  of  the  Argive  elders  (garrulous 
and  scandalous).  Conceive  Helen, 
after  her  return  tn  domestic  life,  occu¬ 
pying  her  leisure  with  an  File  et  Lui, 
and  Deiphobus,  say,  retorting  with  a 
Lui  et  File.  Elsewhere  Achates  would 
be  getting  together  his  materials  for 
the  authorized  and  official  account  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Latium,  while  Gyas  and 
Cloanthus— the  former  perhaps  with  a 
little  asperity  in  his  tone — would  be 
noting  down  reminiscences  not  to  see 
the  light  till  a  generation  after  the 
writer’s  decease. 

This  is  in  truth  hardly  a  caricature 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  going  on 
from  early  times  in  France.  Take 
such  a  period  as  that  which  saw  the 
Wars  of  Religion.  Petitot’s  collection, 
published  in  1819-1829,  contains  three¬ 
score  or  more  volumes  relating  to  that 
age,  and  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list 
of  the  materials  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  historian.  Why  the  inclination — 
one  might  almost  say  the  capacity — 
for  this  kind  of  writing  should  have 
been  given  so  much  more  largely  to  the 
French  than  to  any  other  nation  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  We  in  England 
have,  at  least  till  the  latter  half  of  the 
present  century,  little  enough  of  the 
kind  to  show.  Now,  indeed,  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  autobiographies  and  reminis¬ 
cences  seems  fairly  established  among 
us  ;  though,  in  our  British  way,  we  do 
not  as  a  rule  delay  the  publication  till 
it  can  no  longer  be  to  our  pecuniary 
profit.  The  typical  Frenchman,  how¬ 
ever,  at  any  rate  till  recent  times,  so 
far  resembled  the  ancient  Greek  that 
he  wasjorre/er  laudem  nnllius  avarus  ; 
and  gladly  forwent  an  immediate  re¬ 
turn  in  royalties  for  the  chance  of  a 
little  i»oslhumous  celebrity.  This 
method  of  course  is  all  to  the  reader’s 
advantage,  for  it  leaves  the  writer  free 
to  give  his  narrative  in  full,  unchecked 
by  the  fear  of  “  scandalizing  magnates’ 
or  of  giving  pain — sometimes  resented 
by  legal  proceedings — to  meaner  people. 

Thus,  taking  together  the  French 
habit  of  writing  viemoires,  and  the  no 


less  French  habit  of  directing  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  their  publication  until  but 
little  danger*  remains  of  personal  feel¬ 
ings  being  outraged  by  them,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  the  last  decade,  ter¬ 
minating,  as  it  does,  the  period  of  a 
generation  since  the  final  survivors  of 
those  who  bore  a  part  in  the  great 
Napoleonic  days  quitted  this  earth, 
should  have  produced  a  crop  of  me¬ 
moirs  equalling  in  interest,  and  prob¬ 
ably  surpassing  in  bulk,  the  output  of 
the  years  on  either  side  of  1600. 

Some  notion  of  the  number  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  these  may  be  gathered  by  merely 
inspecting  the  last  page  of  the  cover  of 
any  one  of  the  volumes  recently  pub- 
lisned  by  the  firm  of  Plon  alone.  We 
take  the  first  that  comes  to  hand,  and 
find  among  the  books  there  announced 
no  less  than  eight  comprising  the  me- 
moires  or  souvenirs  of  men  who  helped 
in  their  various  degrees  to  make  the 
turbulent  history  of  Europe  when  this 
century  was  young  ;  men  conspicuous 
then,  and  since  then  remembered  by 
the  world,  like  Marshals  Macdonald 
and  Oudinot ;  men  of  note  in  their 
own  day,  but  since  forgotten,  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Thiebault ;  men,  again,  whose 
names  were  in  their  lifetime  little 
known  beyond  a  circle  of  personal 
friends  or  colleagues,  but  have,  thanks 
to  the  very  publication  of  their  me¬ 
moirs,  become  housthold  words,  of 
whom  General  Marbot  is  a  conspicuous 
example  ;  and,  lastly,  the  modest  and 
obscure  officers,  whose  reminiscences, 
jotted  down  for  the  information  or  en¬ 
tertainment  of  a  family  group,  with  no 
view  to  publication,  have  been  drawn 
into  the  current  and  take  their  chance 
with  the  more  conspicuous  volumes 
compiled  by  luckier,  if  not  always  more 
capable,  men. 

A  typical  specimen  of  this  last  class 
is  General  Baron  Pouget,  whose  rem¬ 
iniscences,  in  one  volumef  of  the 
smaller  French  format,  without  por¬ 
trait,  without  index,  look  humble' 

*  One  cannot  say  that  any  lapse  of  time  will 
extinguish  all  danger.  The  present  writer  has 
met  with  eases  in  which  passages  of  memoirs 
dealing  with  Napoleon’s  later  campaigns  have 
had  to  be  suppressed  or  modified  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  members  of  the  families  of  persons 
whose  conduct  appeared  in  an  unfavorable 
light ;  and  that  within  the  last  live  years. 

f  Paris,  Plon  et  Cie,  1896. 
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enough  beside  even  Macdonald’s  or 
Rochechouart’s  more  stately  single 
tomes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  series  of 
volumes  in  which  Marbot  and  Thie- 
bault  have  recorded  their  respective 
careers.  The  title  of  “  baron”  need 
not  lead  us  to  expect  much.  In  our 
own  army  and  navy  no  doubt  a  title  of 
nobility  has  always  implied  services  of 
at  least  contemporary  distinction,  ren¬ 
dered  in  chief  command.  Under  the 
Napoleonic  regime  it  was  a  different 
matter  ;  mushroom  titles  were  required 
to  support  a  mushroom  sovereignty, 
and  an  officer  who  had  seen  any  service 
in  command  of  a  brigade  would  have 
thought  himself  decidedly  snubbed  if 
any  long  time  passed  without  his  being 
permitted  to  prefix  at  least  the  title  of 
baron  to  his  name.  It  was  at  most  the 
“  K.C.B.”  of  the  French  army. 

“  General  Baron  Pouget,”  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  specimen 
of  the  men  who  did  the  journey-work 
in  the  building  up  of  the  colossal,  if 
ephemeral,  edifice  known  as  the  first 
French  Empire,  and  the  incidents  of 
his  career  could  probably  be  paralleled 
from  the  lives  of  some  hundreds  of 
others,  not  all  of  whose  names  are  even 
preserved  on  the  Arc  do  Triomphe. 

Pouget  was  born  in  1767,  the  son  of 
a  country  doctor  who  had  migrated 
from  Pouzet  in  Perigord  to  Craon  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nancy,  where  he 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  honorary  surgeon  to  that  ami¬ 
able  last  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  we 
know  as  King  Stanislas  Leczinski. 
The  father  died  when  the  future  gen¬ 
eral  was  but  nine  years  old  ;  his  widow 
soon  married  a  local  lawyer,  and  young 
Pouget,  who  was  then  in  Alsace,  hav¬ 
ing  been,  according  to  an  odd  custom 
of  the  time,  exchanged  for  the  son  of 
an  officer  in  the  Royal-Allemand  regi¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  to  the  respective  in¬ 
struction  of  each  lad  in  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  other,  was  summoned 
home,  where  his  stepfather  undertook 
his  education.  The  experiment  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  fortunate.  The 
stepfather  was  clever  and  severe  ;  the 
boy,  though  wilting,  was  not  a  quick 
learner  ;  and  it  was  soon  found  advisa¬ 
ble  to  send  him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
to  study  law  at  Nancy.  His  career, 
however,  was  not  to  be  at  the  bar. 


The  following  passage  shows  how  to 
him,  as  to  so  many  other  young  men 
of  that  time,  his  destiny  presented 
itself.  Incidentally,  too,  it  shows  the 
spirit  in  which  many  nobles  of  the  old 
nobility,  the  noblesse  d'epee,  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  welcome  constitutional  re¬ 
forms  : 

“  I  had  been  at  my  studies  for  several  years, 
when  at  length  the  dawn  of  a  great  revolution 
arose.  The  national  guard  was  summoned  to 
aid  the  representatives  of  the  nation  ;  I  was 
appointed  sergeant  in  that  of  Craon.  .  .  .  My 
young  fellow-citizens  were  as  keen  as  I  was  ; 
no  one  missed  a  drill.  We  were  soon  fit  to 
appear  under  arms  and  to  march  respectably. 

“  The  Chevalier  de  Beauvau,  Prince  of 
Craon,  was  then  residing  at  the  chateau  ;  he 
was  appointed  honorary  colonel  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard.  This  brother  of  Marshal  the 
Prince  of  Beauvau,  like  his  elder,  was  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  Revolution.  On  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  our  honorary  colonel,  the 
battalion  obtained  fifty  muskets  and  ammu¬ 
nition  from  the  military  governor  of  Toul  ; 
and  the  marshal  presented  us  with  a  splendid 
fiag  of  the  three  colors.” 

In  1789  the  national  guard  was  re¬ 
organized,  and  Pouget  became  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  in  the  following  year  he  saw, 
as  he  says,  “  the  image  of  war  for  the 
first  time.”  The  regiments  composing 
the  garrison  of  Nancy — no  reader  of 
Carlyle  will  have  forgotten  the  story — 
were  in  mutiny  for  arrears  of  pay. 

“  We  were  summoned  to  join  the  garrison 
and  the  national  guard  of  Metz,  commanded 
by  the  Count  of  Bouille,  who  were  going  to 
bring  those  regiments  to  reason.  The  two 
hundred  men  from  Craon  were  posted  next 
door  to  the  government  offices,  at  the  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine.  Here  I  must  re¬ 
cord  a  curious  adventure  that  befell  myself. 
One  morning,  as  1  was  coming  ofi"  guard,  I 
met  the  King’s  Regiment,  marching  in  col¬ 
umn  of  sections,  with  drums  beating,  on  its 
way  to  Luneville,  to  support  the  Mestre-de- 
Camp  regiment  of  cavalry  in  hindering  the 
two  Carabinier  regiments  commanded  by 
General  de  Malseigne  from  being  brought 
against  the  Nancy  mutineers.  Suddenly  I 
saw  a  sergeant-major,  who  was  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment,  fall  out  and  come 
to  me,  begging  me  in  the  name  of  them  all  to 
accept  the  command  of  the  corps,  and  lead  it 
to  Luneville,  whither  honor  called  it.  ‘  1  as¬ 
sure  you,  sir,  that  the  regiment  is  unanimous 
in  this.  All  our  officers  have  left  us  ;  I  will 
march  beside  you,  and  if  my  advice  can  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  I  will  not  leave  you.’ 

”  I  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  at  this  pro¬ 
posal,  but  unhesitatingly  declined  the  honor  ; 
excusing  myself  on  the  ground  that  being  my¬ 
self  attached  to  a  force  on  guard.  I  could  not 
desert  it.  The  sergeant  saw  this  ;  and  assur- 
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ing  me  of  the  regrets  of  the  regiment,  and  his 
own  in  particular,  he  saluted  and  returned  to 
his  place.  My  excuse  was  only  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  my  real  motive  for  refusing  being  dis¬ 
trust  of  myself.  But  this  meeting  made  me 
reflect  a  good  deal.  Who  could  say  what  for¬ 
tune  had  in  store  for  me?  I  returned  to  my 
national  guards,  and  told  them  of  my  adven¬ 
ture.  It  astonished  them  a  good  deal,  and 
they  all  blamed  me  for  not  accepting.  Next 
day  the  authorities  of  Nancy  dismissed  us,  on 
the  pretext  that  there  would  be  no  collision. 
There  was  one,  though,  at  Luneville,  between 
the  King’s  and  the  Mestre-de-Camp  on  one 
side,  and  the  Garabiniers  under  M.  de  Mai- 
seigne  on  the  other.  So  I  might  have  received 
my  baptism  of  fire,  of  which  I  should  have 
been  very  proud.  That  day  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  image  of  war  ;  troopers  came  back 
to  Nancy,  some  with  heads  covered  only  with 
a  blood-stained  handkerchief,  others  with 
arms  laid  open  by  sabre-cuts.  They  marched 
dolefully  enough,  but  still  sat  their  horses. 

“  On  the  day  when  we  left  Nancy,  M.  de 
Bouille  and  his  troops  appeared  before  the 
town.  The  Ghateauvieux  Regiment,  one  of 
those  in  mutiny,  came  out  of  the  gate  to  bar 
the  entrance,  supported  by  the  artillery.  M. 
de  Bouille  attacked,  and  swept  the  streets 
with  his  force  ;  but  we  were  no  longer  there, 
which  I  much  regretted.  ’ 

In  reading  this  narrative  one  is 
struck  by  the  very  small  amount  of 
principle  needed  to  range  the  average 
man  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  given 
cause.  Pouget,  as  will  have  been  seen, 
equally  regrets  the  opportunity  lost  by 
his  refusal  to  join  the  mutineers  and 
his  absence  at  the  moment  when  the 
force  to  which  he  belonged  was  engaged 
in  suppressing  the  mutiny.  Had 
things  fallen  out  otherwise  he  might 
have  lain  beside  that  “  blue  National 
Captain,  riddled  with  balls,  one  hardly 
knows  on  which  side  fighting.” 

In  July,  1791,  Pouget  and  many  of 
his  young  comrades  were  at  Nancy 
again,  being  enrolled  as  soldiers  in  the 
regular  armv.  The  election  of  officers 
was  left  to  tlie  men  themselves,  and  he 
w'as  chosen  captain  by  acclamation. 
The  King’s  Commissioner — for  we  still 
levy  troops  in  the  King’s  name — em¬ 
braced  him  ;  his  stepfather  sent  him 
twenty-four  francs ;  and  he  got  to 
work,  organizing  and  drilling  his  com¬ 
pany  so  efficiently  that  it  was  presently 
“  a  model  no  less  in  the  precision  of  its 
manual  exercise  and  maiching  than  in 
its  immobilitji” — we  may  presume,  on 
parade.  In  six  weeks  his  battalion, 
now  called  the  4th  Battalion  of  the 
Meurthe,  was  ordered  to  the  front. 


All  the  winter  of  1791-92  they  lay  in 
cantonments,  not  far  from  the  north¬ 
west  frontier.  In  the  spring  they 
moved  forward,  and  went  into  camp 
about  ten  miles  from  Luxembourg  ; 
and  the  “  improvised  soldiers”  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  linesmen 
were  no  less  clumsy  than  themselves  in 
pitching  and  striking  tents.  Bad 
weather  soon  broke  up  the  camp,  and 
the  4th  Battalion  was  for  a  short  time 
at  Metz.  Thence  it  joined  La  Fayette’s 
army  in  Flanders,  and  saw  a  little  fight¬ 
ing.  Presently  this  force  was  with¬ 
drawn.  Pouget  says  that  La  Fayette 
meant  to  march  with  it  upon  Paris. 
However  that  may  have  been,  the  gen¬ 
eral  actually  went  to  Paris  alone,  re¬ 
turned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  left 
France  for  many  a  long  year.  Ponget’s 
battalion  went  into  garrison  at  Thion- 
ville.  It  is  curious  to  read  how  that 
town  “  was  shortly  surrounded  by  a 
Prussian  army”  (but  was  it  not  Aus¬ 
trian  ?),  its  inilitary  governor  being  a 
General  Wimpfen.  However,  the  Prus¬ 
sians  of  1792  were  less  persevering,  or 
the  General  Wimpfens  more  fortunate, 
than  those  of  1870.  Thionville  held 
out  till  Valmy  was  fought,  and  the 
siege  was  raised. 

Next  summer  they  were  at  Limbach, 
a  small  town  in  the  Palatinate,  facing 
the  Prussians  who  were  at  Homburg, 
a  few  miles  away.  A  pastime  grew  up 
of  badgering  the  enemy.  Some  mount¬ 
ed  captains  would  ride  up  close  to  his 
outposts,  who  would  fire  a  shot  and 
withdraw.  Presently  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  would  turn  out  to  repel  the  sup¬ 
posed  cavalry  raid,  whereupon  the  vis¬ 
itors,  after  allowing  them  to  come  up 
almost  within  musket  shot,  would  take 
to  their  heels. 

“  The  Prussian  officers  soon  found  out  that 
this  was  only  the  diversion  of  a  few  young 
madcaps.  One  day  we  saw  a  Prussian  officer 
coming  toward  ns  ;  we  waited  for  him,  and 
when  he  was  within  hail,  he  began  conversing 
in  French,  and  joking  about  the  way  in  which 
we  kept  their  hussars  always  on  the  alert.  He 
said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  had  to  do 
with  good  and  cheery  fellows,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  and  his  comrades  would  be  happy  to 
make  ;  and  accordingly  we  were  invited  to 
drink  next  day  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  he 
promised  to  have  brewed  at  a  farm  on  what 
was  considered  neutral  ground,  between  Lim- 
bnch  and  Homburg.  An  equal  number  should 
come  from  either  side,  and  he  gave  his  word 
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of  honor  that  there  was  no  trap  intended.  It 
was  mutually  agreed  that  nothing  should  be 
said  to  our  superior  officers  ;  and  next  day  we 
all  went  to  the  appointed  spot  with  no  other 
guarantee  than  the  good  faith  of  soldiers 
On  separating  we  exchanged  our  names  and 
those  of  our  regiments,  swearing  that  if  by 
the  fortune  of  war  any  of  us  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  others  we  would  reciprocally 
befriend  and  protect ;  and  returned  the  in¬ 
vitation  for  the  same  hour  on  the  morrow. 
The  second  meeting  was  even  more  jovial 
than  the  tirst,  and  we  parted  like  old  friends.” 

However,  their  commander-in-chief 
«oon  heard  of  these  little  amenities. 
They  were  sharply  reprimanded,  and 
bidden  to  notice  the  danger  to  which 
they  had  exposed  themselves.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Convention,  soon 
to  be  a  terror  to  generals,  had  begun 
to  accompany  the  armies,  and  heads 
were  already  falling  for  less  than  this. 
Pouget  and  his  convivial  friends  might 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  seventeen 
young  ladies  of  Verdun,  guillotined  a 
few  months  later  for  having  danced 
with  Prussians  at  a  ball. 

Pouget  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Molitor,  the  marshal  of  later  days,  now 
an  adjudant-gmeral,  by  whose  influ¬ 
ence  he  presently  obtained  a  stall  ap¬ 
pointment,  serving  as  adjoint  to  his 
friend  on  the  staff  of  General  Cham- 
pionnet,  the  future  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  of  Italy.  Lefebvre,  an¬ 
other  “  coming  man,”  just  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  divisional  general,  tried 
to  obtain  his  services,  but  Pouget  de¬ 
clined  to  leave  Molitor.  Ilis  sacrifice 
to  friendship  cost  him  dear  ;  for,  as  he 
says,  all  Lefeb^re’s  aides-de-camp  of 
this  date  were  generals  of  division  in 
less  than  eight  years,  while  Molitor  re¬ 
mained  comparatively  obscure,  and 
only  obtained  his  baton  under  the  re¬ 
stored  monarchy.  Indeed,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  Pouget  was  himself  promoted 
to  adjudant-gbieral  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  became  chief  of  staff  in 
General  Taponnier’s  division.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  part  in  the  operations 
that  led  to  the  capture  of  Coblenz  in 
October,  1794 — which  the  narrator 
oddly  confuses  with  the  campaign  of 
two  years  later  in  which  Marceau  lost 
his  life. 

A  whimsical  little  incident  occurred 
in  the  battle  before  Kaiserslautern. 
They  were  skirmishing  with  the  enemy, 
when  “  one  of  my  officers,  pointing  out 


the  enemy’s  skirmishers  to  me  with  his 
finger,  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  which 
hit  him  on  the  middle  joint  of  the  fin¬ 
ger,  and  cut  it  off.  I  never  saw  a  man 
so  astonished  :  he  remained  five  or  six 
seconds  without  changing  his  attitude, 
provoking  in  me  a  longing  to  laugh 
which  I  could  not  but  allow  to  have 
vent.”  Such  are  the  humors  of  battle. 

So  far  promotion  had  come  quickly 
to  Pouget.  An  adjudant-general  at 
twenty-seven,  he  could  hope  for  any¬ 
thing  ;  but  his  career  was  interrupted 
in  the  summer  of  1795.  The  measure 
for  reducing  the  officers  of  the  army, 
which  has  given  a  reputation,  if  only 
for  stupidity,  to  the  otherwise  obscure 
CMtizen  Aubry,  put  him  on  the  half¬ 
pay  list,  with  a  good  many  others,  in¬ 
cluding  a  young  artillery  officer  named 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  He  took  the 
opportunity  to  get  married.  The  Con¬ 
sulate  recalled  him  to  arms.  His  friend 
General  Lefebvre  was  in  command  of 
the  17th  Division,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Paris,  and  to  him  Pouget  ap¬ 
plied.  The  general,  one  of  the  best 
natured,  if  least  refined,  of  men,  after 
good-humoredly  pointing  out  how 
much  he  had  lost  by  not  accepting  his 
former  offer,  got  him  a  place  on  the 
general  staff,  involving  mainly  secre¬ 
tary’s  and  inspector’s  work.  Among 
other  things  he  was  sent  to  report  on 
the  state  of  the  coast  defences  between 
Caen  and  Honfleur.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  in  June,  1799,  he  and  some  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  staff  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  heads  of  departments  in  the  War 
Office.  It  was  as  well,  he  says,  to  keep 
on  friendly  terms  with  these  gentle¬ 
men,  who  at  that  time  had  a  good  deal 
more  power  than  the  minister  himself. 
A  fortunate  remark  of  Pouget’s  won 
him  the  favor  of  the  official  at  the  head 
of  the  infantry  branch.  However,  he 
again  made  an  unlucky  choice.  He 
had  asked  for  and  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  4th  Division,  whose  bead- 
quarters  were  at  Nancy,  when  General 
Mortier  offered  him  a  post  in  the  camp 
then  forming  at  Dijon.  Both  he  and 
his  young  wife  had  made  all  their  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  return  to  their  own 
district,  and  Pouget  declined.  The 
camp  of  Dijon  was  practically  the  place 
of  assembly  for  the  army  which  fought 
the  next  year  at  Marengo.  It  was  the 
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more  annoying  that  he  had  in  the  first 
instance  applied  for  a  post  at  Dijon, 
and  been  told  that  there  was  none 
vacant. 

While  others  were  winning  laurels 
abroad,  Pouget  was  at  Nancy,  occupy, 
ing,  as  he  says,  “  a  regular  canon’s 
berth,  with  nothing  to  do  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.”  Not  till  Au¬ 
gust,  1803,  did  a  chance  of  more  vigor¬ 
ous  service  present  itself.  Then  the 
4th  “  half-brigade”  (as  at  that  time 
regiments  were  called)  was  ordered  off 
to  Boulogne  ‘‘  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
camp  which  became  famous.”  Before 
long,  however,  Pouget  was  transferred 
to  another  sphere  of  work.  Napoleon 
was  trying  the  experiment  of  institut¬ 
ing  a  rank  between  major  {comman¬ 
dant,  chef  de  bataillon),  and  colonel. 
The  majors,  as  they  were  called — lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  was  objected  to.  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  colonel, 
who,  Napoleon  rightly  thougtit,  ought 
to  be  in  the  men’s  eyes  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  regiment — were  to  attend 
to  disciplinary,  educational,  and  finan 
cial  matters.  Pouget  received  two 
nominations  to  this  rank,  finally  ac¬ 
cepting  that  in  the  62d  of  the  line, 
then  at  Turin,  lie  was  not  very  for¬ 
tunate.  There  was  of  course  no  ser¬ 
vice  to  see,  and  the  Colonel,  a  former 
fencing-master,  was  an  ignorant  and 
ill-mannered  boor,  whose  orders  his 
officers  had  to  lake  in  the  contrary  to 
their  apparent  sense.  However,  a 
nomination  to  the  Legion  of  Honor 
was  a  consolation.  From  Turin  they 
moved  into  Tuscany,  whence  Pouget 
returned  as  far  as  Piacenza  to  attend 
Napoleon’s  coronation  as  King  of  Italy, 
which  it  seems  was  to  have  taken  place 
in  that  city.  As  all  the  world  knows, 
it  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  year, 
when  Milan  was  actually  the  scene  of 
it,  and  Pouget  returned  disappointed 
to  Leghorn.  An  outbreak  of  yellow 
fever,  imported  by  a  vessel  laden  with 
hides  from  Havana,  gave  him  plenty 
to  do.  At  one  time  it  was  estimated 
that  two  hundred  persons  a  day  were 
dying  in  this  town  of  70,000  souls. 
General  Verdier,  commanding  the  di¬ 
vision,  prudently  moved  his  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  regiment  to  Pisa.  Before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  however, 
though  the  pestilence  was  not  quite  ex¬ 


tinct,  they  returned.  One  evening  in 
February,  1805,  Pouget,  in  a  somewhat 
depressed  mood — his  wife  was  at  Leg¬ 
horn,  and  he  was  anxious  about  her — 
had  taken  a  stroll  along  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Pisa.  It  was  dull  weather,  and 
his  spirits  were  low  as  he  returned  to 
his  quarters. 

“  I  found  my  wife  sitting  by  the  fire,  in 
company  with  a  major  of  my  regiment,  M. 
Duhem.  At  sight  of  me  he  said  :  ‘  Come  in, 
colonel,  you  have  been  a  long  time.’  ‘  What 
is  the  joke  ?  ’  I  said  ;  ‘  and  why  call  me  col¬ 
onel  ?  ’  Then  my  wife,  with  a  more  beaming 
face  than  I  had  seen  for  a  long  while,  em¬ 
braced  me,  saying,  ‘  It  is  as  true  as  possible  ; 
you  are  a  colonel.  The  general  has  just  sent 
an  aide-de-camp  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
appointment  as  colonel  of  the  2Gth  Light  In¬ 
fantry  in  succession  to  Prince  Baciocchi.’  ” 

The  regiment  was  at  Boulogne,  and 
thither  Pouget  and  his  wife  went,  both 
glad  to  escape  from  the  plague-stricken 
town,  and  he  to  be  free  of  his  uncon¬ 
genial  commanding  officer.  At  Turin 
he  called  on  his  predecessor,  but  that 
“  new’ly  hatched  prince”  stood  on  his 
dignity  as  brother-in-law  to  an  (equally 
newly  hatched)  Emperor,  and  showed 
him  no  civility.  He  found  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  sad  need  of  smartening.  Baci- 
occhi’s  predecessor,  who  had  com¬ 
manded  it  throughout  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns,  had  never  shown  himself  under 
fire,  while  the  ”  prince”  had  been  too 
great  a  man  even  “  to  dissemble  his 
uselessness  as  a  soldier,”  and  had  prac¬ 
tically  left  the  command  to  his  wife, 
Elisa  Buonaparte,  who,  said  the  offi¬ 
cers,  was  infinitely  more  capable  than 
he  was.  The  next  in  command  was 
an  illiterate  person  who  was  quite  con¬ 
tent,  when  noting  the  number  of  men 
in  hospital,  to  write  Dom  o  opito  ;  and 
the  better  officers  had  been  reduced  to 
wishing  that  the  infernal  regions  would 
spare  a  devil  to  take  the  command. 
The  accounts  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  sergeants,  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  at  an  inspection  the  General 
asked  to  see  some  of  the  men’s  books, 
and  remarked  that  the  entries  were  not 
what  they  ought  to  be,  ‘‘  the  captain 
to  whose  company  they  belonged  re¬ 
plied  that  his  quartermaster-sergeant 
did  not  understand  that  they  were  to 
be  kept  in  the  way  we  required.” 
“And  how  do  you  understand  that 
they  ought  to  be  kept.  Captain  ?”  said 
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the  new  Colonel.  The  inspector, 
amused,  repeated  the  question  to  the 
confused  officer,  who,  one  is  hardly 
surprised  to  hear,  retained  a  feeling  of 
animosity  toward  the  Colonel  for  thus 
making  him  look  a  fool.  “  It  was  dis¬ 
astrous  to  him,”  says  the  imperturba¬ 
ble  Pouget.  This  kind  of  thing  soon 
put  the  regiment  in  order,  and  after 
(he  first  inspection  by  the  Emperor,  in 
spite  of  an  awkward  little  incident  of 
a  soldier  who  had  a  pair  of  boots  too 
few  in  his  kit,  the  colonel  was  highly 
complimented.  ”  It  was  high  time 
that  the  regiment  had  a  chief  who 
could  look  after  it,”  said  Napoleon, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  not  that 
of  seeing  none  in  his  own  family. 

One  evening  the  whole  army  received 
orders  to  embark  next  morning  at  day¬ 
break.  Colonels  alone  were  to  take 
horses. 

“  On  arriving  at  the  port,  we  found  some 
naval  officers,  who  took  us  to  the  pinnaces 
prepared  for  us.  I  went  on  board  one  with 
thirty  men.  The  frail  vessel  was  armed  with 
one  16-pounder.  I  observed  to  the  officer 
that  so  fragile  a  craft  could  not  stand  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  piece  of  that  calibre  v'ithout  split¬ 
ting  and  consequently  foundering.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  this  or  capsizing  would  be  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  I  then  said  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  bring  gunners  and  ammunition ,  since 
I  should  not  allow  the  gun  to  be  fired,  and 
that  we  should  land  on  English  soil  before 
making  use  of  it.” 

The  last  was  a  safe  remark  enough, 
for,  as  Pouget  admits,  he  did  not  in  the 
least  believe  that  this  elaborate  show 
of  embarkation  was  anything  but  a 
little  bit  of  rnystificalion  on  Bona¬ 
parte’s  part ;  and,  indeed,  they  were 
back  in  their  huts  by  eight  o’clock. 
The  real  business  lay  in  a  very  different 
direction,  and  Pouget,  who  had  seen 
little  or  no  fighting  in  the  last  ten 
years,  was  to  see  plenty  in  the  ten  that 
followed. 

On  September  1,  1805,  the  camp  of 
Boulogne  broke  up.  It  had  been  a 
pleasant  picnic  while  it  lasted.  The 
lines  were  embellished  with  gardens 
and  aviaries  ;  good  stone  houses  had 
been  erected  for  the  superior  officers  ; 
and  the  view  was  magnificent,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  features  in  it,  ap¬ 
parently,  being  the  English  vessels 
‘‘  which  were  always  coasting  about  to 
cannonade  the  flotilla.”  This  is  the 
land  officer’s  way  of  looking  at  it. 


It  is  with  the  setting  out  of  the 
“  Grand  Army”  in  the  autumn  of  1805 
that  the  ‘‘  Napoleonic”  period  of  the 
great  war  may  be  said  to  begin.  Up 
to  that  time  Bonaparte  had  fought,  at 
least  ostensibly,  as  the  soldier  of  the 
Republic,  and  in  defence  of  the  right 
of  France  to  choose  her  own  form  of 
government  unmolested  by  other  pow¬ 
ers.  Henceforth  he  is  not,  and  hardly 
pretends  to  be,  more  than  a  filibuster 
on  a  grand  scale,  nor  has  he  any  more 
respectable  motive  than  personal  gain 
— gain  of  renown,  gain  of  power,  and, 
above  all,  gain  of  money.  Nothing 
strikes  the  reader  of  the  memoirs  of 
those  times  so  much  as  the  frank  and 
undisguised  delight  in  hard  cash  which 
characterized  the  Napoleonic  heroes. 
A  general  enters  a  small  Italian  town, 
and  promptly  calls  upon  the  inhab¬ 
itants  to  “shell  out”  to  the  tune  of 
some  30,000  francs,  not  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  chest  or  for  the  national  treasury, 
but  for  his  own  pocket.  It  is  recorded 
as  an  instance  of  unwonted  liberality 
that  he  hands  5000  to  his  chief  of  staff. 
Another  more  thrifty  soul  sends  his 
“  takings”  home  to  his  wife,  to  be 
judiciously  laid  out  in  houses  and  lands. 
Honors  are  hardly  valued  unless  a  dota¬ 
tion  accompanies  them. 

Our  excellent  Pouget,  fortunately 
perhaps  for  his  own  credit  (though,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  more  of  his  profession  itself 
than  of  its  pecuniary  advantages), 
never  had  the  command  of  anything 
larger  than  a  brigade,  and  consequently 
was  never  in  a  position  to  levy  con¬ 
tributions.  But  in  due  course  he  was 
nominated  a  “  baron  of  the  Empire,” 
with  a  modest  dotation  of  £100  net  per 
annum  derived  from  rent  charges  in 
Westphalia.  Another  in  Hanover  was 
afterward  added.  Strange  to  say,  they 
were  still  being  paid  thirty-one  years 
later,  and  had  risen  considerably  in 
value.  What,  one  wonders,  did  the 
dispossessed  proprietors  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  think  of  it  ?  “  It  was  thus,” 
Pouget  remarks,  “  that  the  kings  of 
the  first  dynasties  recompensed  those 
who  had  served  them.”  It  was  also, 
we  believe,  niutatis  mutandis,  the  way 
in  which  Zulu  sovereigns,  in  the  not 
very  remote  days  when  the  Zulus  were 
a  flourishing  nation,  did  the  same 
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thing.  Napoleon  could  doubtless  ap¬ 
peal  to  precedent. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative. 
Pouget’s  regiment,  the  2Gth,  formed 
part  of  Merle’s  brigade  in  Legrand’s 
division,  the  3d  of  tne  4th  army  corps, 
under  Marshal  Soull,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  corps.  He  records 
one  curious  and  somewhat  ghastly  inci¬ 
dent  which  befell  at  Hollabrunn.  A 
stubborn  fight  had  taken  place  there, 
and  at  night  the  French  army  biv¬ 
ouacked  on  the  ground. 

“  It  was  a  fine  but  very  cold  night — ten  or 
twelve  degrees  of  frost.  The  carabineers  of 
the  1st  battalion  arranged  a  bivouac  on  the 
bodies  of  some  dead  Russians,  placing  them 
close  together,  face  downward,  and  spreading 
hay  over  them.  On  this  strange  couch  1 
slept.” 

At  Austerlitz,  Legrand’s  division  had 
to  act  mainly  on  the  defensive,  their 
chief  business  being  to  prevent  the 
Kussians  from  turning  the  right  of  the 
French  line,  the  26th  holding  the  ex¬ 
treme  position,  the  village  of  Telnilz. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  village,  after  very  hard  fight¬ 
ing  ;  but  of  this  Pouget  says  nothing, 
and,  indeed,  his  reminiscences  of  the 
great  battle  are  disappointingly  meagre. 
He  was  bothered  with  a  restive  horse, 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  mount  a  quieter  animal,  offered 
by  one  of  his  majors,  a  shell  burst  near 
him,  covering  him  with  frozen  earth 
and  pebbles,  and  neatly  blinding  him. 
The  regiment,  however,  had  done  its 
duty — of  holding  the  Russians,  or, 
rather,  of  drawing  them  into  an  un¬ 
favorable  position  ;  and  when  it  was 
reviewed  on  December  24  with  the  rest 
of  the  division.  General  Legrand  rec¬ 
ommended  its  colonel  for  a  step  in  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Napoleon  merely 
looked  at  him,  remarked,  “  Ah  !  Vous 
n'Stes  que  legionnaire,"  and  passed  on, 
leaving  Pouget  somewhat  abashed  at 
what  he  took  for  a  snub.  However,  in 
a  few  days  came  not  only  his  nomina¬ 
tion  as  officer,  but  another  raising  him 
to  commander,  with  a  complimentary 
letter  from  Soult. 

The  French  armies  passed  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1806  in  Germany,  talking  every 
day  about  an  early  return  to  France 
and  the  triumphal  reception  which, 
said  the  Emperor,  awaited  them.  He 


was  laughing  all  the  while,  thinks 
Pouget,  both  at  their  credulity  and  at 
the  successful  deception  he  was  prac¬ 
tising  on  his  enemies. 

In  August  our  colonel  was  injured 
by  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage,  and 
asked  leave  to  return  to  France  to  get 
well.  Soult,  who  had  just  received 
the  order  to  get  his  troops  ready  for 
fresh  triumphs,  wrote  not  in  the  best 
of  tempers  to  General  Legrand : 
“  Pouget  has  chosen  a  good  moment. 
Tell  him  on  the  contrary  to  stay  with 
his  regiment  and  bring  his  battalions 
up  to  1200  men  apiece.”  “  I  under¬ 
stood,”  says  Pouget  himself,  ”  that  we 
were  going  to  call  on  the  King  of 
Prussia.”  He  marched  as  soon  as  his 
recruits  had  come,  drilling  them  by 
the  way  ;  but  he  was  just  too  late  for 
Jena,  only  coming  up  with  the  corps 
in  the  evening  as  the  last  shots  were 
being  fired.  Legrand’s  division  subse¬ 
quently  blockaded  Magdeburg  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Lubeck. 

The  26th  was  in  the  thick  of  it  at 
Eylau  and  in  the  preliminary  affair  of 
Hoff.  In  the  first  of  these  fights  it 
captured  four  guns  from  the  Russian 
division  under  Count  Tolstoy,  to  whom 
its  colonel  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
presented  during  the  festivities  w'hich 
followed  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  While 
the  fight  was  at  its  hottest  Pouget  was 
watching  the  progress  of  his  skirmish¬ 
ers.  Absoibed  in  this  occupation,  he 
allowed  a  Russian  trooper  to  approach 
him.  The  sabre  was  descending  on 
the  back  of  his  head  when  General 
Legrand  rode  up  just  in  time  to  parry 
the  blow,  and  his  aide-de-camp  shot 
the  Russian.  So  busily  occupied  were 
all  paities  that  Pouget  knew  nothing 
of  this  incident  till  the  General  told 
him  of  it  later  in  the  day.  ”  Every 
man  of  the  26th,”  says  their  colonel, 
“  fought  desperately.” 

“  The  Emperor  saw  the  fight,  in  which  the 
tale  of  dead  and  wounded  on  either  side  was 
mounting  up  in  terrible  fashion  Murat,  who 
was  looking  on  from  another  point,  sent  word 
to  the  Emperor  that  if  he  did  not  support 
the  regiment  it  would  be  annihilated  ‘  Let 
it  alone,’  was  the  answer,  ‘it  will  pull 
through.’  ” 

And  it  did,  but,  with  a  loss  of  some 
45  officers  and  730  non  commissioned 
officers  and  men  killed  or  wounded. 
Pouget  himself  had  been  untouched. 
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but  next  morning,  when  one  of  his 
officers  asked  him  if  he  had  looked  at 
his  hat,  he  found  six  or  seven  bullet- 
holes  in  it.  On  the  following  days  he 
again  had  some  narrow  shaves.  As 
the  2Cth,  in  the  dusk  of  a  February 
evening,  were  fighting  their  way  into 
Eylau,  their  colonel  was  accosted  by 
an  officer  belonging  to  an  Italian  regi¬ 
ment  which  had  got  dispersed.  As 
they  were  talking  the  new- comer  placed 
himself  for  a  moment  in  front  of 
Pouget.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so 
than  he  dropped,  “  struck  by  a  bullet 
which  a  second  sooner  would  have 
caught  me  in  the  face.”  The  same 
evening  he  himself  had  a  somewhat 
comical  disaster.  One  of  his  men  dis¬ 
charged  a  musket  so  close  to  the  col¬ 
onel’s  ear  as  to  render  him  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  stone-deaf.  When  Napoleon 
went  the  rounds  in  the  early  morning 
of  the  8th  and  asked  for  the  colonel  of 
the  26th  he  had  to  be  told  that  that 
officer  was  temporarily  disabled.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  he  was  able  to  lead 
his  regiment  into  action. 

In  the  tremendous  conflict  of  Eylau, 
Soult’s  army  corps  did  not  suffer  like 
that  of  Augereau,  which  lost  four  fifths 
of  its  entire  strength  ;  but  the  2Gth, 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  terribly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  fighting  of  the  last  two 
days,  could  only  show  900  men  with 
the  colors  out  of  a  complement  of  over 
2000  when  the  Emperor  visited  the  po¬ 
sitions  on  the  following  morning.  It 
is  somewhat  significant  that  one  of 
Napoleon’s  first  questions  was  whether 
among  those  who  were  missing  there 
were  not  a  good  many  who  had  left  the 
field  on  the  pretext  of  looking  after 
wounded  comrades.  Some  10,000  or 
12,000  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  out 
under  this  plea  at  Eylau. 

Pouget  had  again  been  lucky.  “Just 
when  the  action  was  becoming  general, 
and  the  snow  was  falling  thickly,’’  he 
says, 

“  I  was  talking  to  a  group  of  officers,  among 
whom  was  General  Amey.  He  whispered  to 
me,  ‘  Would  you  like  a  drop  of  something  ?  ’ 
‘  Willingly,’  I  said.  ‘  Let  us  go  a  little  way 
off,  for  1  have  not  enough  to  offer  some  to  all 
those  gentlemen.’  We  had  hardly  gone  three 
steps  when  a  cannon-ball  fell  among  the  group, 
taking  both  legs  off  a  captain  of  Grenadiers 
and  one  off  another  officer.” 

In  the  following  June  he  had  a  still 


narrower  escape.  In  that  series  of 
sanguinary  engagements,  the  action  at 
Heilsberg  is  usually  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  combat  only,  though  it  cost 
the  French  8000  or  10,000  killed  and 
wounded.  At  one  moment  Murat, 
Soult,  and  three  other  generals  were 
compelled  by  a  sudden  charge  of  Prus¬ 
sian  cavalry  to  take  refuge  within  the 
square  of  the  26th.  Just  before  this 
the  colonel  had  had  a  horse  killed  un¬ 
der  him  by  a  grapeshot,  which  grazed 
the  inside  of  his  own  thigh.  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  action  he  makes  a  re¬ 
mark  the  like  of  which  must  often 
have  occurred  even  to  non-military 
students  of  warfare  : 

“  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
a  general  officer  or  a  regimental  commander 
could  give  any  account  of  what  was  going  on 
to  right  or  left  of  him,  let  alone  along  the 
whole  line,  having,  as  he  would,  so  much  to 
attend  to  in  the  action  in  which  he  was  play¬ 
ing  a  part,  and  quite  enough  to  keep  both  his 
eyes  employed.’  ’ 

Soult’s  corps  was  not  at  Friedland, 
having  been  despatched  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Kiinigsberg.  Peace  followed, 
and  Pouget  was  able  to  take  his  ease 
in  that  city  while  his  wound,  not  a 
very  severe  one,  was  healing.  lie  was 
quartered  on  a  family  named  Simpson, 
“  of  English  extraction,’’  and,  like 
most  French  officers  in  those  days,  was 
soon  on  the  best  of  terms  with  this 
family.  In  these  circumstances  the 
pleasantest  side  of  the  French  charac¬ 
ter  seems  to  come  out ;  and  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  time  we  find  repeated  evi¬ 
dence  that  both  in  North  and  in  South 
Germany,  when  actual  hostilities  were 
not  going  on,  the  most  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  existed  between  the  invaders  and 
their  involuntary  hosts.  That  a  good 
deal  of  the  merit  of  those  relations  may 
be  ascribed  to  Teutonic  mansuetude 
will  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
in  later  years,  when  the  positions  were 
reversed,  saw  German  soldiers  hewing 
wood,  drawing  water,  minding  the 
baby,  and  making  themselves  generally 
useful  in  French  households. 

Rapidly  as  promotion  had  come  to 
Pouget  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
he  was  still  only  colonel  in  March, 
1808,  when  he  received  his  nomination 
as  “  Baron  of  the  Empire  and  as 
colonel  he  took  part  in  the  campaign 
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of  1809.  The  26th  now  formed  part 
of  the  corps  under  Massena,  and  Pouget 
relates  with  approval  how  at  their  tirst 
meeting  the  marshal,  after  informing 
him  that  a  nephew  of  his  was  about  to 
join  the  regiment,  added  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  interest  on  his 
young  relative’s  behalf,  leaving  him  to 
make  his  own  way.  Soult,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  influenced  by  the  feeling  which 
in  Crimean  days  inspired  the  famous 
message,  “  Take  care  of  Dowb.” 

The  principal  feat  performed  by  the 
20th  during  the  march  upon  Vienna 
was  the  storm  of  the  fortress  of  Ebels- 
herg,  commanding  a  bridge  over  the 
Traun.  Massena’s  action  in  throwing 
one  of  his  divisions  at  this  strong  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  criticised,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  place  could  be,  and  actually 
was,  turned  by  crossing  the  Traun  at 
Lambach  some  twenty-two  miles  high¬ 
er  up  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural 
that  the  old  marshal  and  his  corps, 
having  only  joined  the  army  at  Passau, 
and  thus  missed  any  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  themselves  in  this  cam¬ 
paign,  should  seize  the  flrst  that  offered. 
Anyhow  Pouget  seems  to  have  had  no 
misgiving.  His  account  of  the  storm 
is  one  of  the  most  spirited  things  in 
the  book,  and  as  it  differs  in  some 
points  from  that  given  in  other  narra¬ 
tions,  it  seems  worth  quoting. 

“  Our  first  obstacle  was  a  bridge  over  the 
Traun  some  400  yards  long,  constructed  with 
a  view  to  floods.  At  the  other  end  of  it  was 
Ebelsberg,  a  little  towm  which  had  already 
been  occupied  by  Clapatede’s  division  of  Bes- 
sieres’  army  corps  ;  but  they  had  abandoned 
it  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  castle, 
which  contained  500  Hungarian  grenadiers. 
When  the  26th  reached  the  bridge,  a  battery 
of  twelve  guns,  posted  on  high  ground  to  the 
left  rear  of  the  castle  so  as  to  be  able  to  en¬ 
filade  the  bridge,  opened  tire.  I  sent  the  regi¬ 
ment  across  at  the  double,  with  the  men  well 
apart ;  but  even  so  I  lost  seven  or  eight. 
Once  across,  we  marched  in  close  order  by  the 
flank,  meeting  neither  friends  nor  foes.  My 
orders  were  to  make  at  once  for  the  castle, 
and  carry'  it.  I  did  not  know  the  approaches. 
1  had  no  guide,  and  1  could  not  see  it  for  the 
high  walls  and  the  houses.  We  came  upon  it 
by  a  narrow  street,  so  tortuous  that  we  were 
within  twenty-five  paces  of  it  when  wo  caught 
sight  of  it.  We  were  greeted  with  a  volley  of 
musketry  from  the  entrance  archway,  the 
principal  gate  being  at  the  further  end  of  a 
vaulted  passage  18  or  20  feet  high,  14  or  15 
broad,  and  of  about  the  same  depth.  At  the 


far  end  were  strong  wooden  folding-doors, 
above  which  was  a  little  grated  window,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  squares  three  or  four  inches  in 
the  side,  flanked  by  loopholes,  through  which, 
as  well  as  the  grating,  they  were  firing  point- 
blank  at  us.  1  had  been  obliged  to  march  on 
the  right  flank,  and  consequently  only  the 
first  three  companies  of  the  first  battalion  suf¬ 
fered  seriously.  I  told  the  pioneers  to  force 
the  door,  regardless  of  the  incessant  fire.  It 
was  not  a  thing  so  rapid  of  execution  as  one 
might  think  ;  and  meanwhile  the  dead  were 
piling  up,  till  1  stood  on  a  heap  of  corpses  to 
give  my  orders.  I  summoned  an  officer  of  the 
light  company,  whom  1  knew  to  be  a  clever 
shot,  and  made  him  stand  near  me,  loaded 
muskets  being  passed  up  to  him,  which  he 
fired  into  the  loop-holes,  handing  them  back 
when  discharged.  Several  other  officers  and 
men  who  were  good  shots  joined  in  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre  ;  the  fire  from  the  castle  soon  slack¬ 
ened,  and  the  pioneers  drove  in  the  gate. 
Others  meanwhile  had  made  their  way  in 
through  the  cellars.  Sub  lieutenant  Gerard, 
entering  a  room  by  the  door,  saw  a  tall  Hun¬ 
garian  grenadier  coming  in  through  another 
door.  At  the  same  moment  a  cannon-bull 
tore  through  the  walls,  and  between  the  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  there  was  a  short  pause,  and  the  grena¬ 
dier  surrendered.  The  castle  was  taken.” 

Pouget  going  forward  to  check  any 
further  advance,  fell  m  with  an  officer, 
who  complained  that  he  had  no  orders. 

‘‘‘What  is  your  corps?’  ‘The  Duke  of 
Istria’s.  Claparede’s  division  ;  it  was  we  w’ho 
took  Ebelsberg  ’  ‘  Quite  so  ;  but  you  forgot 

the  castle.’  ‘  We  did  what  we  were  ordered 
to  do.  Colonel.’  ” 

Next  day  Napoleon  reviewed  the  di¬ 
vision,  decorated  the  corporal  of  the 
pioneers  who  had  struck  the  flrst  blow 
on  the  castle  gate,  and  then  asked  for 
the  bravest  officer  in  the  regiment. 
Pouget  was  unwilling  to  make  invidi¬ 
ous  distinctions,  but  Napoleon  was  not 
going  to  miss  his  stage  effect,  and  the 
Colonel  bethought  him  of  the  lieuten¬ 
ant,  Guyot  by  name,  whose  musket- 
practice  had  been  of  such  service  the 
day  before.  The  lucky  subaltern  was 
made  a  baron  on  the  spot.  The  next 
question  was  even  more  perplexing  : 
“Which  is  the  bravest  soldier?”  A 
major  came  to  his  chief’s  aid.  ‘  ‘  What 
do  you  think  of  Private  Bayonnette, 
Colonel  ?”  said  he.  Pouget  agreed, 
and  Bayonnette  was  called  up,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  do/a- 
tion  of  1500  francs  per  annum.  From 
that  day  forward  Private  Bayonnette 
took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  action, 
“  Not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  and  get 
killed,”  said  he,  “  now  I  have  got  my 
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bread  baked.”  Even  loyal  Pouget,  marked,  “  Never  mind  what  M.  Laney 
though  he  has  “  no  idea  of  criticising  says  ;  I  undertake  to  cure  you  without 
so  great  a  man  as  Napoleon,”  has  his  amputation.”  He  kept  his  word  ;  hut 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  the-  it  was  a  critical  case,  and  Pouget  was 
atrical  transformation-scenes.  laid  up  for  three  months,  missing  the 

At  the  battle  of  Aspern  or  Essling,  battle  of  Wagram.  When  the  fever  of 
as  is  well  known,  the  heaviest  fighting  his  wound  was  at  its  worst,  his  corn- 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Massena’s  corps.  The  mission  as  General  of  Brigade  was 
village  of  Aspern  was  taken  and  re-  brought  to  him.  He  had  to  give  a  re¬ 
taken  repeatedly.  The  26th  had  just  ceipt ;  “  1  should  be  curious  to  see  it 
taken  up  its  position  at  the  further  end  now,”  says  he. 

of  this  village,  and  at  the  extreme  left  His  service  continued  till  the  end  of 
of  the  French  line,  when  Pouget  was  the  Empire,  and  afterward,  but  his 
struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  took  career  as  colonel  was  ended.  In  the 
otf  his  horse’s  near  foreleg,  and  the  expedition  to  Moscow  he  commanded  a 
front  part  of  his  own  left  foot.  His  brigade  in  Oudinot’s  army  corps.  Like 
pioneers  carried  him  otf  the  field  and  his  chief,  he  was  wounded  at  Polotsk, 
across  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  which  and  forced  to  lie  up  at  Wilna.  Later 
was  to  be  the  quarters  of  the  French  he  was  made  governor  of  Witepsk,  and 
army  for  the  next  six  weeks.  As  they  being  captured  there  by  the  advancing 
crossed  the  bridge,  Larrey,  the  great  enemy  in  the  following  November,  he 
surgeon,  greeted  him  with  the  words,  spent  some  twenty  months  in  Russia. 
“  Well,  my  dear  Colonel,  it  is  one  leg  What  befell  him  there  may  be  read  in 
the  less.  It  could  not  be  more  honor-  his  book  :  as  also  his  adventures  dur¬ 
ably  lost.”  However,  as  soon  as  they  ing  the  Hundred  Days.  He  survived 
were  out  of  hearing  of  the  great  man,  till  1851. — Cornliill  Magazine. 

M.  Amat,  the  regimental  surgeon,  re- 
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The  second  edition  of  a  deeply  in-  The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  in 
teresting  book  has  lately  appeared.  It  reading  these  reports  is  that  progress 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  Blue  Book.  Its  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  public 
name  is  uninviting,  and  convex s  no  in-  spirit  evinced.  In  most  cases  this  is 
timation  of  its  stirring  contents.  It  is  due  to  some  form  of  co-operation  ;  in 
called  The  Report  of  the  Recess  Com-  all  cases  it  shows  itself  by  a  willingness 
mittee  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Dej)art-  to  submit  to  present  loss  for  the  sake 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Indtistries  for  of  future  gain.  Continental  experience 
Ireland.  For  one  shilling  it  may  be  supplies  many  instances  of  agricultural 
bought  from  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Pater-  districts  where  the  problem  of  intro- 
noster  Square.  ducing  industries  and  creating  a  thriv- 

It  consists  of  reports  and  correspond-  ing  manufacturing  trade  in  combina- 
ence  from  gentlemen  deputed  by  a  com-  lion  with  agriculture  has  been  success- 
mittee,  organised  by  the  Hon.  Horace  fully  solved.  The  little  kingdom  of 
Plunkett,  M.P.,  to  investigate  various  Wiirtemburg — a  country  one-fourth 
industries  on  the  Continent,  and  re-  the  size  of  Ireland — is  perhaps  the 
port  how  far  continental  methods  most  striking  instance  in  point, 
might  be  utilized  for  the  prosperity  of  Forty  years  ago  Wiirtemburg,  in  the 
Ireland.  words  of  the  man  who  had  most  to  do 

Necessarily  this  book  contains  mat-  with  its  subsequent  uplifting,  was 
ter  of  wide  and  varied  interest.  It  is  “  purely  agricultural  and  impoverished 
proposed  here  to  consider  only  those  by  over-population.”  Its  condition 
portions  which  may  be  applicable  to  an  was  described  as  “  deplorable.”  To- 
English  agricultural  village.  day  it  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  hives 
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of  manufacturing  industry  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  the  British  Minister  at  Stutt¬ 
gart  reports  as  folio «rs  : 

“  England  now  buys  from  Wirrtem- 
burg,  blankets,  carpets,  flannels,  ho¬ 
siery,  linens,  tissues,  instruments, 
types,  drugs,  chemicals,  paper,  ivory 
goods,  wood-carving,  toys,  furniture, 
hats,  pianos,  gunpowder,  clocks,  and 
stays.  The  manufacture  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  once  pre  eminently  English,  is 
now  a  speciality  of  Wiirtemburg,  and 
the  Rotteweil  Mills  have  attained  such 
celebrity  that  they  supply  powder  for 
artillery  and  blasting  to  Bavaria,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Holland,  Servia,  and  England.  A 
manufacture  of  small  arms  has  also  ob¬ 
tained  a  footing,  the  Mauser  factory 
being  now  famous  all  over  the  world 
for  its  repeating  ritles.”  It  is  to  be 
noted  especially  that  these  industries 
are  carried  on  by  an  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  who  forty  years  ago  were  devoid 
of  all  mechanical  knowledge,  and  who, 
in  taking  to  these  industries,  have  by 
no  means  abandoned  agriculture  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  found  their  agri¬ 
culture  prosper  through  the  growth  of 
a  manufacturing  population  in  their 
towns  and  villages.  To-day,  as  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Bank  at  Stuttgart 
told  Mr.  Mulhall,  “  there  is  not  a 
pauper  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
burg.'  ’  In  the  midst  of  the  depression 
of  trade  and  industry  which  affected 
all  Europe  in  1886,  the  British  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Stuttgart  reported  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  “  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
and  well-being  of  the  masses  have  suf¬ 
fered  no  interruption  .  .  .  uo  real  de¬ 
pression  exists  here.'’ 

How  was  this  industrial  revolution 
brought  about  ?  In  1851  Dr.  Von 
Steinbeis,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  WUrteniburg,  struck  with  the 
handicraft  of  the  various  nations,  but 
especially  with  that  carried  on  by  rural 
communities,  as  indicated  by  the  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  that 
year,  resolved  to  try  whether  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Wtir  tern  burg  could  not  be  taught 
to  use  their  hands  and  brains  to  sim¬ 
ilar  purpose. 

Mr.  Tylor  describes  the  prosperity  at 
WUrtemburg  in  1882  as  follows  : 

“  Thirty  years  ago  WUrtemburg  was 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  Since  then 
Dr.  Steinbeis,  by  means  of  technical 


schools,  local  and  central  exhibitions, 
by  training  industrial  teachers,  by 
transplanting  trades  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  has  converted  a  population  with¬ 
out  mechanical  knowledge  into  one 
carrying  on  most  of  the  small  trades 
practised  in  Europe.  This  has  helped 
the  agricultural  interest  much,  as  it 
has  provided  a  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion  close  to  the  farmer.” 

The  linen  industry  established  in  one 
locality  in  WUrtemburg  proves  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  highest  class  of 
goods  can  be  successfully  carried  on 
with  hand-looms,  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  machinery,  by  a  rural 
population  engaged  part  of  their  time 
in  agriculture.  Beautiful  tablecloths, 
and  white  and  colored  linens  of  supe¬ 
rior  designs  for  borders  are  a  speciality 
of  the  village  of  Laichingen.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  imagine  a  place  un¬ 
der  greater  natural  disadvantages  for 
such  an  industry  than  this  village.  It 
is  far  from  a  railway  station  ;  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  elevated  plateau  reached  by 
a  nine  miles’  pull  uphill ;  it  has  to  im¬ 
port  its  yarns  from  Belgium  and  Bel¬ 
fast,  and  to  pay  upon  them  an  import 
duty  of  15  per  cent.  Yet  these  indus¬ 
trious  people  by  sheer  force  of  techni¬ 
cal  and  artistic  knowledge  and  skill  are 
producing  the  most  beautiful  articles 
in  their  trades,  not  merely  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  their  own  country,  but  for  ex¬ 
port  to  America  and  to  other  foreign 
lands. 

Public  spirit  in  Wiirtemburg  shows 
itself  in  the  happy  union  of  all  classes, 
and  by  the  amicable  relations  that  ex¬ 
ist,  notably  between  employers  and 
their  operatives. 

Agriculture  abroad  has  benefited 
enormously  by  the  establishment  of 
cottage  industries,  such  as  wood-carv¬ 
ing,  leather-stamping  and  embossing, 
glass-engraving,  pottery,  working  for 
decorative  purfioses  in  iron,  brass,  cop¬ 
per,  and  the  precious  metals  ;  toy- mak¬ 
ing,  making  of  buttons,  ribbon-weav¬ 
ing,  wicker-work,  embroidery,  lace¬ 
making,  painting  on  porcelain,  and  ar¬ 
tificial  fiower-making.  Besides  these 
artistic  handicrafts,  there  is  hand-loom 
weaving  of  linen  and  wool  carried  on 
in  connection  with  small  local  factoiies, 
and  kept  up  to  date  by  the  supply  of 
the  newest  designs  ;  the  working  of 
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iron  for  ploughs,  horseshoes,  screws 
for  country  carls,  bits  and  stirrups, 
and  all  kinds  of  small  ironware,  some 
for  home  use,  some  as  accessories  for 
manufactures;  almost  all  the  leather 
trades,  saddlery,  cart  and  carriage  har¬ 
ness  making,  boot  and  shoe  making  ; 
tinware  such  as  cotfee-pots,  sugar-cases, 
boxes  for  tea,  spittoons,  inkstands,  lan¬ 
terns,  trays,  artificial  candles  with 
lamps,  etc.;  wirework,  such  as  mouse¬ 
traps,  wire  mattresses  and  mats,  etc.; 
all  kinds  of  earthenware,  from  the  sim¬ 
plest  jar  to  artistic  china  ;  all  kinds  of 
looking-glasses  ;  all  kinds  of  wooden 
ware  ;  birdcages,  lasts  for  bootmakers, 
troughs  for  cattle  ;  all  kinds  of  small 
vehicles,  cradles,  boxes,  children’s  carts, 
etc.;  all  kinds  of  articles  made  from 
felt  and  rabbit  fur,  including  hats, 
from  the  cheapest  cap  of  the  peasant 
to  silk  hats  sold  at  £1  apiece  ;  trim¬ 
mings  of  various  kinds  for  ladies’ 
dresses,  combs,  brushes  (especially 
where  pigs  are  numerous  and  the  bris¬ 
tles  can  be  had)  ;  various  articles  made 
from  horn  and  bone,  violin  strings, 
etc. ;  turnery,  from  legs  for  tables  down 
to  spools  for  thread  ;  varnished  ware 
and  cardboard  ware,  such  as  pill-boxes  ; 
gloves,  straw  hatmaking,  ribbon-weav¬ 
ing,  basket-making — an  industry  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  greatly  in  recent  times — stay-mak¬ 
ing,  knitting,  fancy  sewing,  and  em¬ 
broidery  of  underclothing. 

In  Russia  there  are  in  the  province 
of  Moscow  alone  43  different  categories 
of  cottage  industries  (each  of  them  cov¬ 
ering  at  least  a  dozen  trades),  all  of 
which  are  worked  successfully  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agriculture  by  Russian 
peasants.  It  is  significant  that  the 
cottage  industries  of  Russia,  Bohemia, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries  find 
their  chief  market  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

One  of  the  first  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  excite  a  common  interest  in 
village  prosperity  is  the  institution  of 
Teople’s  Banks,  which,  since  1850, 
have  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Continent.  In  1894  the  number  of 
such  institutions  in  Germany  alone 
reached  9934.  In  1883  these  banks 
were  introduced  into  Italy,  and  in  1894 
there  were  208,  with  15,000  members. 
Hungary  has  760  of  these  banks.  They 


were  introduced  into  France  in  1893, 
and  in  two  years  there  were  281.  The 
first  Village  Bank  in  Belgium  was 
started  in  1892,  and  in  three  years 
there  were  37,  all  flourishing.  In  1886 
the  first  bank  was  established  in  the 
Duchy  of  Austria,  and  now  there  are 
396.  In  Moravia  the  first  was  instituted 
in  1887  ;  now  there  are  85.  Between 
1889  and  1894,  122  of  these  institutions 
were  established  in  the  Tyrol. 

Where  these  institutions  exist  and 
are  well  administered,  there  is  credit 
for  all  legitimate  purposes  for  small 
folk,  even  the  poorest.  They  need  not 
run  into  debt  with  their  tradesmen. 
They  need  not  remain  idle  for  want  of 
raw  material,  nor  degenerate  into 
sweated  paupers  for  want  of  funds. 
The  impulse  that  Village  Banks  have 
given  to  small  local  industries  may  be 
compared  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
machinery. 

The  object  of  these  Banks  is  by  com¬ 
bination  and  co-operation  to  advance 
money  for  any  productive  purpose. 
Being  co  operative,  whatever  profits 
there  are  go  to  the  members  them¬ 
selves. 

According  to  M.  Lavollee,  the  secret 
of  iSwiss  prosperity  is  the  association  of 
industrial  with  agricultural  life,  as  in 
Wiirtemburg.  The  Swiss  farmer  is 
very  often  also  a  wood  carver  or  a 
maker  of  watch-springs  ;  at  times,  too, 
he  will  act  as  a  guide  for  tourists. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  people 
will  adapt  themselves  to  any  honest 
means  of  livelihood  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  wood  carving.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  the  year  1819  the  first  wood- 
carver  arrived  in  Berne,  one  Christian 
Fischer,  who  taught  this  art  to  the 
young  men  for  the  employment  of  their 
winter’s  evenings,  and  now  it  is  the 
constant  occupation  of  6000  persons. 

Side  by  side  with  this  scheme  of  de¬ 
veloping  industries  is  a  system  of  tech¬ 
nical  education,  beginning  with  the 
primary  schools,  in  every  one  of  which 
drawing,  in  connection  with  handi¬ 
craft,  is  taught.  Drawing  js  the 
groundwork  of  all  technical  teaching 
abroad. 

In  1874  cottage  industries  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  certain  congested  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  around  Prague  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  with  the  result  that  a  poverty- 
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stricken  population  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  prosperous  and  comforta¬ 
ble  one. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  special  schools 
for  home  industries.  Those  for  boys 
are  devoted  to  wood  carving,  pottery, 
and  basket-making  ;  those  for  girls  to 
needlework,  dressmaking,  drawing,  and 
bookkeeping.  In  this  manner  have 
been  fostered  a  number  of  village  in¬ 
dustries  with  great  success.  In  the 
Tyrol  are  41  technical  schools,  witli 
3000  pupils.  The  first  spinning  school 
was  established  in  1876  at  the  village 
of  Proveis,  and  now  there  are  four, 
each  attended  by  fifty  girls.  The 
largest  basket-making  school  is  at  St. 
Bovo,  founded  in  1883  ;  it  counts  550 
pupils,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  girls. 
Still  more  important  is  the  lace-making 
school  of  Dornbirn,  founded  in  1890  ; 
it  has  two  teachers  and  150  pupils,  and, 
like  the  wood-carving  schools  above 
mentioned,  has  created  a  valuable  in¬ 
dustry  among  the  mountaineers,  some 
girls  earning  from  £8  to  £10  a  year  by 
making  lace  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  all  the 
technical  schools  of  the  Tyrol,  except 
three  at  Innspruck  and  Trent,  are  sit¬ 
uated  in  small  villages. 

The  English  farmer  of  to  day  is 
called  upon  to  give  the  laborer  a  better 
education  than  he  has  had  himself, 
possibly  better  than  he  is  giving  his 
own  children  ;  he  naturally  does  not 
see  that  this  can  be  for  his  own  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage  ;  yet  it  undoubtedly  is 
so,  as  the  experience  of  those  countries 
which  have  tried  it  proves  unquestion¬ 
ably. 

In  rural  England  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  who,  as  a  class,  are  bent  on 
keeping  down  the  School  Board  rates  ; 
they  think  it  cannot  be  for  their  own 
welfare  to  educate  the  laborer  ;  they 
fear  that  his  education  must  raise  the 
price  of  labor  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  clev¬ 
erest  boys  have  got  their  education  at 
the  farmers’  expense  they  may  go  off 
to  the  towns.  They  believe  that  to 
give  him  technical  education  at  their 
expense  means  makin«  him  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  labor  market  and  too  good 
for  his, work,  and  they  cannot  see  that 
either  advanced  or  technical  education, 
such  as  they  have  never  enjoyed  them¬ 


selves,  can  be  good  either  for  the  com¬ 
munity  for  for  their  own  class. 

This  is  not  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
Report  of  the  Recess  Committee.  It 
is  not  the  lesson  taught  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  continental  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  that  agriculture 
directly  profits  by  the  teaching  of  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture  in  elementary  schools  ; 
while  the  establishment  of  village  in¬ 
dustries  directly  benefits  the  farmer,  it 
raises  the  whole  standard  of  living,  and 
brings  to  the  farmer’s  own  doors  a 
market  for  his  produce.  Educational 
advantages  and  village  industries  offer 
such  good  openings  to  clever  and  am¬ 
bitious  lads  that  they  do  not  go  off  to 
the  towns.  With  this  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  rises,  though  not  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  and  brings  with  it  the 
ability  to  pay  the  farmer  higher  prices 
for  his  produce. 

Such  are  the  teachings  of  this  very 
remarkable  report ;  this  is  the  unan¬ 
imous  testimony  of  those  deputed  to 
ascertain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
year  by  year  we  find  continental  na¬ 
tions  steadily  winning  then  way  in 
English  markets. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  distinction 
between  elementary  education  and  tech¬ 
nical  education  ;  it  is  clearly  put  in  a 
series  of  papers  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper, 
of  Balliol  College  :  “  The  aim  of  a 
school  which  is  not  a  technical  school 
is  that  the  scholar  may  learn  how  to 
acquire  knowledge ;  in  a  technical 
school  he  learns  how  to  put  knowledge 
to  use.  The  difference  lies  not  in  the 
subject,  but  in  the  method  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  course  of  study.  The  first 
aim  of  general  education  is  the  good  of 
the  nation  by  the  elevation  of  the  so¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  people,  while  the 
first  aim  of  technical  education  is  to 
improve  workmanship.” 

Handwork  in  connection  with  ele¬ 
mentary  education  cultivates  three 
qualities  of  great  value  :  first,  it  makes 
work  real  ;  secondly,  it  teaches  accu¬ 
racy  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  pupil  learns 
that  moral  qualities  like  patience  and 
determination  are  essential  to  progress. 
Handwork  encourages  the  virtues  of 
diligence,  perseverance,  love  of  order, 
neatness,  dexterity,  caution,  a  love  of 
construction,  a  respect  for  the  work  of 
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men’s  hands,  and  a  contempt  for  wan¬ 
ton  destruction. 

Already  some  few  home  industries 
are  found  scattered  about  here  and 
there  in  English  rural  districts,  and 
worked  with  considerable  success.  A 
village  watchmaker,  doing  well,  has 
learned  his  trade  wholly  from  a  book 
in  a  public  library.  A  gardener  has 
learned  his  profession  from  the  same 
source  ;  he  has  made  such  a  reputation 
for  himself  as  a  scientific  gardener  that 
he  earns  a  good  living  by  taking  charge 
of  a  number  of  small  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood.  Another  man  supports 
himself  entirely  by  rearing  prize  fowls. 
A  woman  adds  considerably  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  income  by  breeding  valuable  cats  ; 
another  takes  up  the  breeding  of  pet 
dogs ;  another  of  canaries.  Shoe¬ 
makers  are  often  pigeon  fanciers,  and 
so  make  a  good  deal  of  money.  Game- 
keepers  usually  find  the  breeding  of 
sporting  dogs  profitable.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  rare  bulbs,  tulips,  hya¬ 
cinths,  etc.,  is  often  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  profit.  A  high  price  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  finer  qualities  of  pillow 
lace  made  at  odd  times.  Beekeeping 
may  be  a  very  lucrative  business.  In 
a  Shropshire  village  the  making  of 
coarse  hampers  and  garden  baskets  sup¬ 
ports  many  families.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  technical  committee  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Town  Council,  held  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1897,  toys  of  English  make  were 
shown  ;  they  were  the  work  of  peasants 
of  W'^ilts  and  Dorset  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  whereby  they  were  earning 
as  much  as  30s.  a  week.  It  appears 
that  the  encouragement  of  home  and 
cottage  industries  must  be  advantageous 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  is  not 
its  rival. 

In  Switzerland  it  is  everywhere  ac¬ 
cepted  that  technical  knowledge  and 
general  enlightenment  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  class  are  the  most  valuable  of  all 
levers  of  progress.  The  great  sums 
spent  by  the  various  countries  in  pro¬ 
moting  technical  education  as  applied 
to  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  other  in¬ 
dustries,  prove  this.  M.  Marey-Oyens, 
the  head  of  the  Dutch  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  and  President 
of  the  Agricultural  Council,  says : 
“  Every  guilder  spent  in  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  teaching  brings  back 


profit  a  hundredfold.”  “  Every  franc 
spent  in  agricultural  teaching  brings  a 
brilliant  return,”  says  the  Belgian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  in  his  message  to 
Parliament  last  year.  M.  Tisserand 
attributes  the  great  progress  made  by 
French  agriculture  since  1870  in  a  large 
measure  “to  our  schools,  our  profes¬ 
sors,  our  experiment  stations,  and  the 
illustrious  men  of  science  whom  the 
administration  has  induced  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  agricultural 
questions.”  Mr.  II.  M.  Jenkins,  in 
his  Report  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Technical  Instruction,  says  :  “  The 
results  of  agricultural  education  in 
Denmark  have  been  something  extraor¬ 
dinary.”  Danish  butter  is  now  the 
best  in  the  world  ;  as  lately  as  1860  it 
was  described  by  the  British  Vice-Con¬ 
sul  at  Copenhagen  as  “  execrably  bad.” 
The  progress  since  made  is  directly 
traceable  to  agricultural  education. 
The  delicate  taste  and  smell  are  im¬ 
parted  to  it  by  the  aroma- producing  mi¬ 
crobe,  discovered  by  Professor  Storch, 
used  to  start  the  ripening  of  the  cream. 
Other  bacilli  have  been  discovered  by 
Professor  Weigmann  of  Kiel,  and  by 
Professor  Conn  of  the  United  States, 
possessing  the  same  properties,  and  are 
now  on  the  Continent  marketable  com¬ 
modities. 

Denmark  has  a  staff  of  experts  re¬ 
siding  abroad  to  watch  the  interests  of 
her  staple  agricultural  exports,  and  to 
advise  the  farmers  as  to  the  varying 
Requirements  of  the  market,  and  France 
has  begun  to  appoint  fora  similar  pur¬ 
pose  agricultural  attaches  to  her  em¬ 
bassies. 

Denmark  is  now  our  chief  rival  in 
butter  and  bacon  ;  France  and  Hun¬ 
gary  in  eggs  ;  Holland  and  Belgium 
are  most  dangerous  to  our  flax  growers, 
and  Belgium  and  France  to  our  linen 
manufacturers. 

The  most  striking  point  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  systems  of  agricultural  education 
adopted  in  different  continental  coun¬ 
tries  is  the  great  similarity  in  the  main 
features  of  these  systems.  Almost 
everywhere  there  is  a  course  of  elemen¬ 
tary  practical  instruction  in  agriculture 
given  in  the  primary  schools  ;  there  is 
a  class  of  secondary  schools,  in  which 
a  more  extensive  course  is  given  to  boys 
of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  or  seven- 
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teen  ;  and  there  is  a  system  of  higher 
training  for  the  sons  of  large  landown¬ 
ers  and  those  intended  to  be  managers 
of  estates,  agricultural  engineers,  and 
professors  and  teachers  of  agriculture. 
Most  countries,  moreover,  have  adopt¬ 
ed  a  system  of  travelling  instructors  or 
professors,  who  not  only  superintend 
the  agricultural  courses  given  in  the 
primary  schools  of  their  districts,  but 
also  hold  conferences  and  give  lectures, 
advise,  and  keep  themselves  closely  in 
touch  with  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
land.  Agricultural  schools  for  the 
farmers’  daughters,  in  which  they  are 
taught  what  is  called  in  France  the 
lore  of  the  farmyard  and  farmhouse, 
including  the  rearing  of  poultry,  the 
feeding  and  tending  of  livestock,  cook¬ 
ing,  domestic  economy,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  farm  accounts,  are  also  to  be 
found  now  in  most  of  these  countries. 

A  course  of  agricultural  teaching  is 
obligatory  in  every  primary  and  upper 
primary  school  in  the  rural  districts  of 
France.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
primary  schools  in  France  in  which  an 
agricultural  course  is  a  long-established 
institution,  in  which  the  teachers  have 
long  taken  a  keen  interest  in  promot¬ 
ing  it,  and  which  are  furnished  with 
collections,  made  by  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers,  of  grasses,  medicinal  herbs,  weeds, 
seeds,  insects,  specimens  of  crops  in 
different  stages  of  growth  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  specimens  of  soils,  and  so  forth. 

Example  plots,  under  the  care  of  the 
travelling  instructors,  in  which  the 
effects  of  scientific  tillage  are  illus¬ 
trated  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  and  the  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools,  are  generally  kept  up  in  each 
locality,  while  the  State  maintains  ex¬ 
periment  stations  where  seeds  and  ma¬ 
nures  are  analyzed  and  researches  are 
conducted  by  agricultural  scientists. 

In  many  parts  of  France  are  found 
example  plots  for  agricultural  experi¬ 
ments.  There  are  some  4000  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  costs  about  £12  a  year  to 
keep  up  an  example  plot.  The  plot  is 
generally  given  either  by  a  private 
farmer,  who  is  glad  enough  to  have  it 
tilled  for  him  according  to  the  best 
methods,  free  of  cost,  or  by  the  local 
agricultural  association.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  lend  the  newest  implements 
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free,  and  in  this  connection  the  exam¬ 
ple  plot  becomes  a  sort  of  trial  station 
for  thd  patents  of  rival  manufacturers. 
Local  farmers  give  the  labor  free  for 
the  cultivation  of  these  plots,  and  the 
State,  the  county  councils,  and  the 
agricultural  associations  contribute  be¬ 
tween  them  toward  the  cost  of  the  best 
seeds  and  manures  which  the  professor 
may  approve.  This  field  furnishes,  as 
it  were,  a  lecture  ground  for  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  is  able  to  use  it  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  and  proof  of  his  theories  at  each 
stage  of  the  seasons.  The  children  of 
the  local  primary  schools  and  those  of 
the  upper  primary  schools  are  also 
brought  to  the  example  plots  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  course  of  agricul¬ 
tural  teaching.  The  plots  are  usually 
placed  in  the  most  accessible  spot  avail¬ 
able,  generally  by  the  side  of  the  most 
frequented  road,  and  on  a  notice  board 
is  displayed  a  written  description  of 
the  various  kinds  of  crops  which  are 
being  tried,  or  the  special  methods  of 
feeding  which  are  being  adopted  for 
the  stock  which  may  be  reared  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plot. 

Few  institutions  have  brought  about 
greater  or  more  rapid  progress  among 
the  class  of  small  cultivators  in  France. 
The  results  of  the  great  attention  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  study  of  agricultural 
questions  in  the  agricultural  districts 
of  France  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Tisseraiid  :  “  Our  schools  now 
are  far  better  attended  than  they  used 
to  be.  Everywhere  people  are  working 
with  zeal,  and  the  scientific  spirit  has 
invaded  the  farm.  Young  men  of  in¬ 
telligence  are  becoming  more  attached 
to  rural  life,  and  the  children  brought 
up  in  our  country  districts,  when  they 
receive  an  appropriate  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  will  be  less  tempted  to  go  into 
the  towns  to  Increase  the  already  too 
great  number  of  those  chronic  unem¬ 
ployed  who  constitute  to-day  a  perpet¬ 
ual  danger  to  society.” 

The  latest  account  of  the  progress  of 
technical  education  in  Germany  is  to 
be  found  in  a  small  Blue  Book  (price 
2id.),  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  William  Woodall, 
M.P.,  and  others  to  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  It  is  largely  taken  up  by  reports 
of  the  various  thriving  industries  which 
have  grown  up  in  WUrtemburg  during 
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the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  in  what 
had  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century 
been  a  purely  agricultural  country,  and 
where  there  is  now  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
wage  earning  classes. 

Owing  greatly  to  the  soundness  and 
completeness  of  its  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  fresh  industries  are  being  con 
stantly  created.  The  first  Portland 
cement  factory  was  started  in  1885,  and 
now  50,000  tons  of  cement  are  produced 
annually.  Electrical  works,  begun  in 
1882,  now  employ  3500  people.  In 
one  lithographic  color-printing  works 
are  employed  750  workpeople.  Nor 
are  they  satisfied  with  their  schools. 
“  Schools  that  had  awakened  our  envy 
in  1883  are  being  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
replaced  by  larger  and  more  serviceable 
edifices,”  say  the  visitors ;  again, 
“  the  weaving  and  dyeing  school  at 
Crefeld,  only  completed  in  1883  at  a 
cost  of  42,500?,  has  been  almost 
doubled  in  size.”  Twelve  years  ago 
nowhere  in  Germany  was  there  to  be 
found  so  well  equipped  a  laboratory 
for  electrical  engineers  as  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College  in  London ;  now 
there  are  no  laboratories  in  England 
which  can  compare  with  those  at  Darm¬ 
stadt  and  Stuttgart.  It  is  at  sehool 
that  the  German  boy  gains  a  stock  of 
knowledge  which  is  at  once  useful  to 
him  ;  he  acquires  habits  of  accuracy, 
and  learns  the  significance  of  attention 
to  detail  and  the  importance  of  discip¬ 
line  and  obedience. 

The  Germans  are  convinced  that 
the  nation  which  has  the  best  schools 
is  the  best  prepared  for  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  warfare  which  lies  before  us, 
and  no  money  is  grudged  for  the  erec¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of 
educational  institutions  of  all  grades. 
The  great  industries  of  to  day  depend 
more  and  more  upon  the  successful  ap¬ 
plication  of  recent  discoveries  to  ordi¬ 
nary  manufacturing  processes.  Pupils 
enter  the  evening  classes  with  a  better 
preparation  for  technical  instruction 
than  our  own  students,  owing  to  their 
elementary  education  having  been  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to 
their  system  of  instruction,  which  in 
many  ways  is  more  formative  of  sound 
habits  of  thought. 

About  12,000  hand-looms  are  em- 
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ployed  in  Saxony,  in  the  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  villages,  stretching  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  town  of  Meerane  ;  nearly 
every  cottage  has  its  loom.  The  peas¬ 
ant  proprietor  and  his  family  work 
upon  their  little  patch  of  land,  getting 
out  of  it  all  they  can,  and  fill  up  their 
vacant  time  in  turn  at  the  loom,  or  at 
some  other  home  industry.  “  Our  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  a  group  of  wom¬ 
en,  each  with  her  small  wagon  drawn 
by  a  large  dog,  bringing  her  piece  of 
cloth  to  the  warehouse  of  the  factor  or 
employer,  and  taking  back  with  her 
one  or  two  bundles  of  worsted  yarns, 
besides  loaves,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  and 
oil  for  the  lamp.  Some  of  these  hand- 
loom  weavers  are  wonderfully  expert. 
We  saw  a  pattern  weaver  who  cheer¬ 
fully  boasted  that  he  could  make  his 
loom  do  everything  but  talk,  lie  was 
at  work  in  a  little  chamber  in  which 
there  were  two  beds  besides  his  loom, 
and  he  was  one  of  fifty  employed  by 
the  same  firm  exclusively  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  patterns.  We  were  frequently 
informed  that  orders  are  accepted  for 
single  pieces  of  complicated  patterns 
woven  by  hand.  The  variety  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  many  German  fabrics  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  made 
in  hand-looms.” 

Besides  weaving,  a  large  number  of 
other  home  industries  are  carried  on 
by  cottagers  in  their  spare  time.  In 
some  districts,  as  in  the  case  of  Thu¬ 
ringia  and  in  the  Black  Forest,  they 
carve  wood,  make  clocks,  dolls,  toys, 
lace,  artificial  flowers,  etc.;  in  many 
of  these  industries  the  art  instruction 
they  receive  at  school  stands  them  in 
good  stead.  “  A  merchant  in  Bavaria, 
whose  warehouse  we  visited,  told  us 
that  he  had  30,000  separate  patterns 
of  articles  for  sale  made  in  cottages, 
and  that  he  had  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
toys,  including  12,000?  worth  of 
dressed  dolls.  Of  the  toys  imported 
into  this  country  in  1894,  the  value  of 
which  was  nearly  one  million  sterling, 
almost  all  came  from  Germany.” 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  and  his  colleagues 
observe  indications  that  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  our  own  countrymen  will 
have  to  encounter  a  competition  far 
more  acute  than  anything  they  have 
yet  had  to  gpjipple  with.  In  every 
rural  district  in  England  the  competi- 
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tion  of  the  foreigner  is  being  more  and 
more  felt ;  our  farmers  are  being  slow¬ 
ly  and  surely  strangled  to  death  ;  the 
only  hope  is,  even  at  this  late  period, 
ourselves  to  adopt  the  methods  which 
are  being  so  successfully  used  against 
us.  The  farmers  must,  by  scientific 
agriculture,  combination,  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  place  a  higher  quality  of  produce 
on  the  market ;  every  laborer  must 
cultivate  some  home  industry  in  his 
cottage,  and  insist  that  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  shall  include  the  essential  pre¬ 
liminary  technical  training.  If  to  keep 
down  the  rates  is  to  be  the  cry  pro¬ 
claimed  by  one  class  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  other,  we  must  expect  worse 
times  and  more  dire  disaster  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have  suffered  hitherto. 

“  Our  industrial  and  agricultural  in¬ 
struction  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  our  people.  Our  farmers, 
and  even  our  skilled  workmen,  are 
ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science  as  applied  to  farming 
and  industry.” 

The  better  education  obtainable  in 
large  towns  induces  the  more  ambitious 
to  abandon  the  country.  Why  should 
a  laborer  remain  when  he  knows  he  can 
hare  his  children  taught  by  a  man  with 
a  University  degree,  in  a  school  with  a 
swimming-bath,  a  gymnasium,  a  li¬ 
brary,  a  cookery  room,  a  science  labora¬ 
tory,  and  a  modelling  room,  as  in  an 
Edinburgh  Board  School  ;  while  if  he 
remains  in  the  country  the  chances  are 
that  the  education  he  can  get  for  his 
children  will  be  the  very  least  the  law 
allows  ? 

Mr.  F.- J.  Lloyd,  Consulting  Chemist 
to  the  British  Dairy  Faimers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  concludes  his  report  for  the  year 
1890  with  these  words  : 

“  I  venture  to  think  that  when  the 
history  of  agriculture  in  the  nineteenth 
century  shall  be  written,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  to  be  recorded 
will  be  this  ;  While  every  other  indus¬ 
try  made  strides  of  progress  by  the  aid 
of  science,  and  every  agricultural  soci¬ 
ety  put  scientific  ad\ice  and  aid  at  the 
disposal  of  its  members,  the  farmers  of 
England  utterly  ignored  this  aid,  and 
allowed  the  very  science  which  was 
ready  to  help  them  to  be  utilized  by 
.their  competitors,  until  all  the  best 


markets  for  their  produce  had  been 
lost  and  they  had  become  bankrupt.” 

In  any  case,  whether  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  at  home  to  compete  against  im¬ 
ported  foreign  produce  and  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  to  emigrate  and  compete  in 
the  foreign  labor  market  against  the 
highly  educated  workmen  of  other 
countries,  they  must  acquire  an  equally 
good  industrial  education,  or  they  must 
be  outstripped  in  the  industrial  race. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  an 
agricultural  village  in  the  rural  Eng¬ 
land  of  to-day  to  begin  to  tread  in  the 
path  that  leads  to  prosperity?  First 
of  all,  in  the  school.  The  future  of 
the  community  lies  undeveloped  in  the 
school.  What  the  school  is,  such  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  village.  In  earliest 
school  days  there  must  be  cultivated 
the  relations  between  the  brain  and 
the  hand  ;  the  children  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
past  experience,  and  not  have  to  learn 
anew  for  themselves  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  ascertained.  Whatever  may  be 
hereafter  the  industries  adopted,  let  us 
see  that  we  are  able  to  provide  our  own 
artisans,  and  need  not  import  them 
from  outside.  Then  by  co-operation, 
even  on  the  smallest  scale,  and  by  capi¬ 
tal  provided  by  the  Village  Bank,  let 
one  or  another  suitable  industry  be  at¬ 
tempted,  not  to  make  one  man  rich, 
but  to  bring  prosperity  to  all.  There 
are  many  small  industries  which  can 
be  carried  on  in  spare  time  which  re¬ 
quire  skill,  patience,  and  accuracy,  but 
need  hardly  any  capital  to  start  them, 
so  that  those  engaged  must  gain  some¬ 
thing,  and  can  lose  nothing. 

So  by  degrees  may  be  revived  the  lo¬ 
cal  reputalions  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
so  new  reputations  may  be  established 
for  exceptional  excellence  in  some  one 
industry.  It  is  most  interesting  to  find 
all  over  the  Continent  some  article  or 
another  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
best  of  its  kind,  and  imported  from 
the  one  small  and  obscure  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  which  excels  in  its  production. 

Nothing  here  set  forth  is  new.  The 
causes  have  been  openly  and  steadily 
at  work  for  about  half  a  century.  The 
effects  have  come  sooner  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Farmers  don’t  read  Blue 
Books  and  reports  ;  agricultural  asso- 
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ciations  do  very  little  practical  work 
for  agriculture.  The  farmer  is  now 
learning  the  hard  and  bilter  lesson  he 
might  have  learned  years  ago ;  his 
produce  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
produce.  His  stock  is  returned  on  his 
hands  unsold.  There  is  no  substantial 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  out¬ 
look,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  under 
present  conditions.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Welsh  Land  Commission  is  em¬ 
phatic  on  this  point.  In  their  opinion 
the  present  agricultural  depression  is 
not  a  temporary,  but  a  permanent, 
fact.  Unless  we  make  a  radical  change 
in  the  conditions  of  agricultural  life, 
the  present  race  of  farmers  must  be  one 
by  one  starved  out,  and  succeeded  by 
better  educated  and  more  enlightened 
agriculturists.  Year  by  year  foreign 
competition  becomes  more  acute.  In 
the  butter  market  we  are  steadily  losing 
ground  ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
milk  trade  is  to  be  the  next  point  at¬ 
tacked.  The  filthy  conditions  under 
which  milking  is  usually  conducted 
disgusts  foreigners,  who  view  our  sys¬ 


tem  with  amazement ;  sterilized  or 
partly  sterilized  milk  is  largely  used  in 
continental  cities,  and  will  probably  be 
on  the  English  market  in  a  few  months. 
Frozen  milk  is  already  imported  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  small  quantities. 

There  are  those  who  think  their  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties  may  be  met  by  lowering 
the  rates  or  rents,  by  diminishing  tran¬ 
sit  charges,  or  by  some  form  of  Protec¬ 
tion.  The  foregoing  pages  point  to  the 
remedy  of  an  educated  people.  This 
is  not  the  forecast  of  a  self-confident 
prophet — not  the  mere  theory  of  a  doc¬ 
trinaire — not  the  fanciful  notion  of  a 
fiddist.  The  remedy  here  proposed 
has  been  tried  in  many  lands,  with 
varying  conditions  and  diverse  races, 
and  has  nowhere  failed  to  bring  lural 
prosperity  in  the  place  of  agricultural 
disaster.  The  germ  of  this  remedy  is 
to-day  in  our  own  hands  in  each  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Rural  prosperity  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  country  vil¬ 
lage  that  will  equip  itself  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  conflict. — Longman's  Magazine. 
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The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
situation  here  is  the  assurance  of  the 
Sultan,  which  he  freely  expresses,  that 
his  policy  has  been  a  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  probably  true  that  he  has 
never  been  so  strong  as  he  is  to-day. 
It  must  bo  remembered  that  from  the 
outset  his  policy  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  Mohammedan  element  in  Turkey 
and  to  revive  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Caliphat.  His  education  before 
he  became  Sultan  turned  his  thoughts 
in  this  direciion,  and  he  has  always 
been  a  student  of  the  history  of  the 
earlier  Caliphs  as  well  as  of  the  old 
Sultans.  He  frequently  refers  to  it  in 
conversation.  Ho  is,  first  of  all,  Cali  ph 
of  Islam  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  events  of  the  past  two  years  have 
stirred  the  hearts  of  Moslems  all  over 
the  world  and  roused  a  new  interest  in 
the  Caliphat  of  the  Sultan.  Even  the 
fellaheen  of  Egypt  and  the  Bedoueen 
of  the  desert  are  applauding  his  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Armenians,  and  no 
condemnation  of  it  has  come  even 


from  the  enlightened  Mohammedans 
of  India.  Here  in  Turkey,  where  the 
old  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  almost  dis¬ 
appeared,  it  has  risen  again  to  fever 
heat.  It  is  not  simply  that  many  have 
tasted  blood  and  filied  their  houses 
with  plunder,  or  that  others  envy  their 
good  fortune,  but  that  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  have  got  back  to  the  old  idea 
that  Christians  are  their  natural  ene¬ 
mies  and  the  cause  of  all  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  have  befallen  them.  Then 
they  have  taken  heart  from  the  success 
of  the  Sultan.  They  had  lost  all  faith 
in  the  ability  of  Turkey  to  assist  the 
progress  of  European  civilization,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  any  attack  upon  the 
Christians  would  bring  down  upon 
them  instant  and  terrible  punishment. 
But  they  have  seen  10,000  Christians 
butchered  in  Constantinople  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Ambassadors  without 
any  unpleasant  results.  Not  a  man 
has  been  punished  for  it.  To  what  can 
they  attribute  this  amazing  fact  but  to 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Sultan  ? 
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They  believe  that  all  Europe  is  trem¬ 
bling  before  bim  ;  they  realize,  as  the 
Sultan  himself  does,  that  he  is  braving 
all  Christendom  ;  and  that  he  has  done 
it  with  impunity  is  enough  to  rouse  the 
old  spirit  of  Islam.  This  new-born 
fanaticism  meets  us  every  day  when¬ 
ever  we  come  in  contact  with  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  Even  those  who  have 
"been  disaffected  and  have  abused  tbe 
Sultan  with  the  greatest  violence  seem 
to  be  changing  their  minds,  and  are 
ready  to  support  him  in  a  war  with 
Greece. 

He  has  not  only  aroused  a  new  inter¬ 
est  in  himself  as  a  Caliph  of  the  old 
school,  but  he  has  actually  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose  of  destroying  the 
power  of  the  Christians  in  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor.  A  hundred  thousand 
of  them  have  been  massacred.  As 
many  more  have  died  of  starvation, 
and  the  rest  live  in  constant  terror  of 
their  lives.  Their  villages  have  been 
destroyed,  their  business  has  been 
ruined,  their  property  is  gone,  and 
what  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  most 
prosperous,  progressive,  and  influential 
community  in  Asiatic  Turkey  has  been 
reduced  to  hopeless  poverty  and  im¬ 
potence.  How  this  has  been  done  is 
known  to  all  the  world.  The  story 
has  been  told  anew  in  the  last  two 
“  Yellow  Books”  in  a  way  which  leaves 
no  room  for  unbelief. 

At  the  same  time  the  Sultan  has 
strengthened  and  developed  his  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  every  direction.  Even 
his  fleet  of  ironclads,  which  has  long 
been  the  sport  of  Europe,  has  left  the 
Golden  Horn  and  reached  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  The  army  was  never  better 
armed,  and  never  put  in  tbe  field  with 
such  expedition  and  so  well  provided 
as  within  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
fortiflcations  at  the  Dardanelles  are 
twice  as  strong  as  they  were  two  years 
ago,  and  other  frontier  fortresses  have 
been  well  armed  with  Krupp  guns,  as 
well  as  the  fortifications  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  on  the  Tchataldja  line,  which 
extends  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Marmora.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Sultan  to  avoid  war  and  carry  out  all 
his  designs  by  diplomatic  skill  ;  but 
he  is  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  has 
realized  that  preparation  for  war  was  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  The  most  serious 


difficulty  he  has  had  to  encounter  has 
been  tbe  disaffection  of  the  old  Pashas 
and  of  the  new  school  of  educated 
voung  Turks.  The  former  could  not 
look  with  equanimity  upon  the  enor¬ 
mous  fortunes  accumulated  so  rapidly 
by  the  favorites  of  the  palace,  and  some 
of  them,  at  least,  honestly  believed  that 
in  destroying  the  responsible  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Porte,  alienating  Christian 
Europe,  and  setting  up  a  personal  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  Sultan  was  destroying  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  the  case  has 
never  been  more  strongly  presented 
than  in  the  memorial  sent  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan  last  February  by  Ismail  Kemal 
Bey,  which  was  published  in  the  Temps 
of  April  8. 

The  young  Turks,  with  more  or  less 
of  European  education,  feel  that  they 
are  the  proper  men  for  the  Sultan  to 
trust.  They  have  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  of  the  old  sultans,  and 
dream  of  Constitutional  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  such  as  exists  in 
Europe.  The  Sultan,  feeling  that 
both  these  classes  were  disaffected  and 
dangerous,  established  a  secret  police 
and  a  system  of  espionage  unequalled 
by  anything  in  Europe,  which  has  been 
so  far  successful  in  its  work  that  the 
old  Pashas  are  mostly  in  exile,  and  the 
younger  malcontents  have  mostly  dis¬ 
appeared.  It  has  been  a  sad  fate  for 
most  of  them,  and  Constantinople  has 
been  a  very  unpleasant  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  all  enlightened  Turks  for 
some  years  ;  but  the  Caliph  has  not 
been  assassinated  ;  the  revolutionary 
spirit  has  been  restrained,  and  he  has 
carried  out  his  own  plans  thus  far 
without  serious  hindrance  from  his 
own  subjects. 

He  has  had  financial  difficulties  also 
which  have  been  made  much  of  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  there  has  never  been  any  lack 
of  money  at  the  palace,  or  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  which  the  Sultan  had  at  heart. 
It  is  true  that  the  civil  service  and  the 
army  have  been  ill  paid,  and  that  the 
taxes  have  been  so  heavy  that  some¬ 
times  they  could  only  be  extorted  by 
torture  ;  but  this  is  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  Oriental  State.  The  public 
treasury  of  the  great  sultans  was  gen¬ 
erally  empty,  and  their  private  for¬ 
tunes  seldom  equalled  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Sultan.  Yet  they  managed  to  defy 
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all  Europe,  to  carry  on  great  wars,  and 
to  indulge  in  every  luxury  at  home. 
Great  provinces  have  been  devastated 
during  the  past  few  years,  towns  and 
villages  destroyed,  the  best  taxpayers 
killed  or  reduced  to  poverty,  all  busi¬ 
ness  either  destroyed  or  crippled  ;  but 
still  there  has  been  no  lack  of  money 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  army,  the 
fitting  out  of  the  fleet,  or  the  bribing 
of  European  newspapers.  Even  the 
unpaid  civil  service  has  learned  how  to 
live  very  comfortably  on  extorted  back¬ 
sheesh.  There  is  no  fear  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sultan  that  the  Empire  will  die 
of  bankruptcy.  What  Empire  ever 
has  died  of  this  disease  ? 

In  view  of  all  this  success  and  the 
realization  of  his  plans,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  Sultan  is  in  a  triumphant 
mood,  especially  when  he  looks  back 
to  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  when 
ho  was  put  on  the  throne  to  be  the  tool 
of  the  band  of  conspirators  who  had 
assassinated  his  uncle  and  opposed  his 
brother  ;  when  he  was  forced  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  Constitution  to  please  Mid  hat 
Pasha  and  plunged  into  a  war  with 
Pussia,  which  cost  him  his  richest 
provinces  ;  when  his  caliphat  was  little 
more  than  an  empty  name. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  seen  some  hard 
times  within  the  past  few  years,  that 
he  has  been  called  very  hard  names  in 
Europe,  has  been  forced  to  listen  to 
some  strong  language,  and  to  promise 
all  sorts  of  reforms — on  oaper  ;  but  he 
has  gone  on  his  own  way  all  the  same. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  lost  his  hold  on 
Crete  ;  but  he  probably  gave  it  up  with 
as  light  a  heart  as  he  confided  Cyprus 
to  England.  Crete  has  long  been  a 
heavy  burden,  involving  great  expense 
and  endless  trouble,  and  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  strength  to  a 
Power  which  had  no  force  upon  the 
sea.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  sell  it  to  Greece  rather  than 
give  it  over  to  the  six  Powers  ;  but  it 
has  served  a  useful  purpose,  even  in 
this  way.  It  has  given  Europe  some¬ 
thing  to  think  of  besides  Turkey,  and 
turned  the  wrath  of  the  Powers  against 
Greece. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  Sultan’s 
position  is  that  he  has  built  up  a  struc¬ 
ture  which  rests  exclusively  upon  his 
own  personality.  If  he  were  to  die  to¬ 


morrow  it  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  successor 
should  take  up  his  work.  When  ho 
dies  there  will  be  a  tremendous  reac¬ 
tion  against  his  system,  while  all  the 
elements  of  confusion  which  he  has  in¬ 
troduced  will  remain  active.  The  fa¬ 
naticism  which  he  has  stirred  up  will 
not  die  with  him. .  The  Kurds  and 
other  wild  tribes  whom  he  has  armed 
and  patronized  will  be  more  lawless 
than  ever.  The  administration  which 
he  has  disorganized  to  concentrate  it 
in  the  Palace  will  be  left  in  confusion. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  a  period  of 
anarchy  should  follow,  which  would 
necessitate  foreign  intervention.  The 
Sultan  is  personally  stronger  than  ever 
to-day,  but  it  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  his  Empire. 

Of  course  what  I  have  written  above 
is  not  at  all  the  European  view  of  the 
situation  here,  but  the  statements 
which  I  have  made  are  true,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Sultan  is,  not  only  in  his 
own  opinion  but  in  fact,  stronger  to¬ 
day,  and  possessed  of  wider  influence 
than  ever  before.  Public  opinion  in 
Chiistendom  condemns  his  policy  as 
that  of  a  madman  or  a  bloodthirsty 
tyrant.  It  resents  his  treatment  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  and  honestly  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  his  Turkish  victims.  It 
believes  that  he  is  hastening  the  inevi¬ 
table  destruction  of  his  Empire,  and  it 
demands  that  he  be  deposed  or  put  un¬ 
der  restraint.  No  one  knows  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Sultan  himself.  He  talks 
about  it  with  every  European  whom 
he  sees.  It  is  the  one  thing  which  he 
fears  and  finds  beyond  his  direct  con¬ 
trol,  but  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  in¬ 
fluence  it  in  his  favor.  But  public 
opinion  is  powerless  unless  it  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  acts  of  Governments. 
Between  public  opinion  and  the  Sultan 
stands  what  is  known  as  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  and  it  has  been  to  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  this  that  his  matchless  diplo¬ 
matic  cleverness  has  been  chiefly  direct¬ 
ed.  If  he  had  had  to  deal  only  with 
the  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  he 
would  probably  have  failed,  for  their 
patience  has  often  been  exhausted,  and 
they  have  been  ready  for  such  action 
as  a  certain  class  of  writers  delight  to 
call  hysterical.  If  he  had  had  to  deal 
with  a  single  Power  and  had  followed 
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the  same  policy  he  would,  before  this, 
have  lost  his  throne — but  in  the  Con¬ 
cert  of  Europe  he  has  found  a  barrier 
against  which  the  waves  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  have  beaten  in  vain — behind  which 
he  has  stood  secure,  undismayed  by 
the  roar  of  the  storm. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ideally  per¬ 
fect  than  a  federation  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  to  secure  peace,  har¬ 
mony,  and  justice  in  the  world.  The 
Holy  Alliance  was  an  attempt  to  realize 
this  ideal.  The  Pope  has  suggested 
that  he  would  be  the  proper  head  of 
such  a  federation,  and  Mr.  Stead  sug¬ 
gests  the  Kaiser.  Perhaps  the  Sultan 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  place. 
The  fact  is  that  no  such  ideal  can  be 
realized  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
and  to  speak  of  the  existing  Concert  of 
Europe  as  such  an  ideal  is  to  play  with 
words.  It  is  very  far  from  it.  Still  it 
is  not  to  be  condemned  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  If  it  were  an  honest  attempt 
to  secure  peace  in  Europe  and  the  East 
and  good  government  in  Turkey — if  it 
attained  these  ends — it  would  matter 
little  that  it  was  a  rough,  imperfect 
instrument.  If  it  did  this  work,  all 
the  world  would  be  content.  Those 
who  condemn  it  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  either  it  is  not  honest,  or  that  it 
is  too  cumbrous  a  machine  to  work  any 
good  to  any  one,  or  that  thus  far  it  has 
helped  nobody  but  the  Sultan.  It  has 
stood  between  him  and  the  outraged 
public  sentiment  of  Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  has  prevented  any  active  interfer¬ 
ence  with  his  plans,  and  has  used  its 
mighty  power  only  against  Greece  and 
the  Christian  people  of  Crete. 

It  was  born  of  the  Sassoun  massacres, 
and  in  its  embryo  state  was  an  under¬ 
standing  between  England,  France, 
and  Russia  that  they  would  investigate 
these  massacres  and  prepare  a  scheme 
of  reforms  which  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Armenians  as  provided  in 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  other  three 
Powers  agreeing  to  maintain  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  benevolent  neutrality.  The 
Sassoun  investigation  by  a  Turkish 
Commission  was  a  farce,  but  a  scheme 
of  reforms  was  elaborated  by  the  three 
Ambassadors,  which,  if  it  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  honestly  carried  out,  would 
have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the 
Armenians.  But  whether  it  was  to  be 


a  curse  or  a  blessing  depended  upon 
whether  the  three  Powers  were  ready 
to  compel  the  Sultan  to  accept  and 
honestly  execute  it.  England  was 
ready,  Russia  was  not,  and  France  fol¬ 
lowed  Russia.  They  had  entered  this 
Concert  solely  to  prevent  any  isolated 
action  on  the  part  of  England.  The 
general  result  was  that  while  the  Ar¬ 
menians  were  made  to  believe  that  the 
hour  of  their  redemption  was  near,  the 
Sultan  was  assured  that,  whatever  he 
might  do,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Europe.  The  natural  consequence  of 
these  two  results  was  made  patent  to 
the  world  on  September  30,  1895,  when 
the  Armenians,  not  without  direct  en¬ 
couragement  from  Ambassadors,  un¬ 
dertook  to  present  a  petition,  slating 
their  grievances,  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  a  massacre  followed,  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  were  brutally  butchered 
in  the  streets.  It  was  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment — the  most  critical  in  all  this  mis¬ 
erable  history.  The  Sultan  himself 
was  alarmed  at  his  own  audacity,  and 
he  hastened  to  accept  the  mutilated 
scheme  of  reforms  then  before  him  ; 
but  he  was  soon  reassured,  as  nothing 
was  done,  and  then  followed  the  series 
of  massacres  which  will  make  that 
bloody  winter  ever  memorable  in  the 
history  of  this  century.  There  were  a 
few  weeks  at  that  time  when  England 
might  have  acted  alone  without  fear 
of  interference  ;  but  the  importance  of 
the  crisis  was  not  appreciated  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  every  etfort  was  directed  to 
reviving  the  moribund  Concert  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  although  it  was  clear  that  up  to 
this  point,  through  the  perversity  of 
Russia,  it  had  been  a  curse,  rather  than 
a  blessing,  to  the  Armenians. 

There  is  one  remark,  however,  which 
ought  to  be  made  at  this  point  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  Ambassadors  here,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  Sir  Philip  Currie  and  M.  Cam- 
bon.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  all 
this  evil  resulted  from  their  work,  and, 
from  first  to  last,  they  have  been  un¬ 
tiring  in  their  efforts  to  restrain  the 
Sultan,  to  protect  Armenians,  and  to 
feed  the  starving.  They  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  honor ;  but  they  could 
probably  have  accomplished  more  if 
they  had  not  been  bound  to  Russia  in 
this  Concert  of  Europe.  A  year  ago 
this  Concert  in  its  present  form  under- 
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took  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  Sul¬ 
tan.  M.  ilanotaux  and  Lord  Salisbury 
declare  that  it  is  a  real  Concert,  and 
that  it  guarantees  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  it  does,  so  long  as  it  lasts. 
But  what  has  it  done  for  Turkey  ?  Did 
it  prevent  a  great  massacre  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  August,  or  a  massacre  in 
Eghin,  or  one  in  Tocat  ?  lias  it  hung 
any  man  concerned  in  any  of  the  mas¬ 
sacres?  Has  it  limited  in  any  way  the 
power  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Palace  cam¬ 
arilla  ?  Is  it  pledged  to  do  anything 
in  particular  for  Turkey?  Thus  far, 
as  we  have  already  explained,  its  whole 
influence  has  gone  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Sultan,  to  assure  him 
not  only  of  the  integrity  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire,  but  of  his  own  absolute 
immunity,  and,  so  far  as  the  world 
knows,  there  is  no  pledge  of  anything 
better  in  the  future.  The  action  of 
the  Concert  of  Europe  must  always  be 
limited  by  the  will  of  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Prince  Lnbanoff’s  policy  still 
rules  at  Petersburg,  and  that  there  is  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  Russia  will  not 
agree  to  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
or  to  any  serious  limitation  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  power  of  the  Sultan.  As  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Emperor  has,  during  all 
these  troubles,  paraded  before  the  world 
hie  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Sultan 
and  his  determination  to  stand  by  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  Ambassadors  here 
have  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  reforms  to 
be  presented  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  from 
the  first  the  Governments  have  treated 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors  here  with  scant  courtesy,  and  this 
plan  has  yet  to  be  revised  by  the  Pow¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  even 
the  plan  of  the  Ambassadors  contem¬ 
plates  any  real  limitation  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  power  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  provide  for  bribing  him  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  agree  to  some 
sort  of  financial  control,  perhaps  also 
to  the  appointment  of  a  responsible 
Ministry.  Financial  control  and  Min¬ 
isterial  responsibility  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  objects  to  be  gained,  but  as  there 
is  to  be  no  compulsion,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  Sultan  will  ever 
accept  these  in  such  a  form  as  seriously 
to  limit  his  own  power.  The  present 


situation  then  is  practically  hopeless. 
The  Sultan  remains  master  of  the  field. 

The  one  answer  which  is  given  to  all 
criticisms  upon  the  Concert  of  Europe 
is,  It  is  this  or  nothing,”  to  which 
the  obvious  reply  is,  “  It  is  this  and 
nothing.”  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
article,  however,  to  break  up  the  Con¬ 
cert  of  Europe,  even  if  I  were  vain 
enough  to  suppose  that  any  European 
statesman  would  read  it.  It  is  simply 
an  appeal  to  that  public  opinion  which 
the  Sultan  fears,  to  assert  itself,  to 
make  its  power  felt,  not  to  destroy  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  which  may  be  es¬ 
sential  to  its  peace,  but  to  force  it  to 
take  such  action  in  Constantinople  as 
will  make  life  tolerable  to  the  suffering 
people  of  this  country,  whether  they  be 
Moslems  or  Christians.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  may  go  astray  and  perhaps  make 
itself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  states¬ 
men  when  it  attempts  to  criticise  the 
forms  and  methods  of  diplomacy  ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  statesman  to 
understand  what  has  taken  place  in 
Turkey  during  the  past  two  years,  or 
to  see  that  such  half  measures  as  have 
hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  Concert 
of  Europe  have  done  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  people  of  Turkey.  Public 
opinion  is  gathering  strength  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  may  be  that  even 
Russia  may  be  forced  by  it  to  modify 
her  policy  and  adopt  a  course  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  Western  Powers,  especially 
if  England  stands  firm  for  the  right. 

The  Cretan  Question,  which  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  attention  of  the  world  for 
several  months,  is  an  interesting  study, 
as  it  illustrates  so  fully  the  real  nature 
of  this  so-called  Concert  of  Europe. 
There  was  no  necessity  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  for  any  serious  difficulty  in 
Crete.  The  question  was  supposed  to 
have  been  settled  last  August,  and  it 
would  have  been  if  the  Powers  had  not 
failed  to  carry  out  their  own  plans. 
They  looked  on  with  indifference,  while 
the  Turks,  directed  from  Constantino¬ 
ple,  were  stirring  np  trouble  and  prov¬ 
ing  to  the  Christians  that  this  settle¬ 
ment  was  only  a  new  deception.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  done  until  the  Christians, 
driven  to  desperation  hy  the  attacks  of 
the  Turks,  rose  once  more  to  defend 
their  owm  rights. 

The  excuse  given  by  the  Powers  is 
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that  after  the  massacre  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  their  attention  was  absorbed  by  the 
greater  question  of  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  They 
were  so  occupied  with  a  scheme  of  gen¬ 
eral  reform  that  they  had  no  time  to 
think  of  Crete.  But  when  Greece  rose 
in  her  wrath  to  defend  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  her  own  race  and  religion  in 
Crete,  they  forgot  all  about  general  re¬ 
forms  in  Turkey,  and  concentrated  all 
their  energies  upon  punishing  Greece 
and  Crete.  To  attend  to  two  things 
at  once  i^too  much  for  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  however  closely  they  may  be 
related.  The  general  question  is,  no 
doubt,  a  most  difficult  one  ;  but  that 
of  Crete  is  simple  and  needed  nothing 
but  good-will  and  common-sense  to 
settle  it.  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain 
the  extraordinary  and  unexampled 
muddle  which  they  have  made  of  it  ? 
Why  did  not  Lord  Salisbury  at  once 
call  a  conference  of  the  Powers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  settle  it  without  delay  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  there  is  no  real  agreement 
between  the  Powers,  and  without  some 
general  preliminary  agreement,  a  con¬ 
ference  can  do  nothing.  The  Concert 
of  Europe  is  based  upon  one  single 
point — and  that  a  negative  one.  It  is 
agreed  not  to  bring  forward  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  There  is  also  a  nominal 
agreement  to  try  to  act  together  in  the 
East.  We  have  seen  the  results  of  this 
effort  in  the  Cretan  business  ;  and  the 
world  has  never  seen  anything  more 
ridiculous.  It  is  like  trying  to  move  a 
wagon  by  harnessiitg  a  mule  to  each 
corner  of  it.  If  it  moves  at  all  it 
moves  sideways — but  the  chances  are 
that  the  mules  will  in  the  end  kick  the 
wagon  to  pieces. 

If  death  and  hell  were  not  rejoicing 
over  this  “  Concert”  it  would  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  play  to  set  out  the  ridiculous 
side  of  it.  What  parodies  might  be 
written  on  the  solemn  despatches  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  Poweis,  or  on  the 
negotiations  carried  on  with  the  ragged 
patriots  in  Crete  !  What  picluies 
might  be  drawn  of  the  thunderbolts 
hurled  by  the  gods  of  Europe  at  poor 
Greece  for  presuming  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Olympus,  or  of  the  six 
Admirals,  with  their  mighty  ironclads 
chasing  fishing-boats  off  the  coast  of 


Crete  !  Some  Tennyson  might  give  us 
a  new  “  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  at 
Canea.” 

Bashi  bazoaks  to  right  of  them, 

Basbi-bazouks  to  left  of  them, 

Basbi-bazoiiks  behind  them. 

What  a  delicious  by-play  we  might 
have  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eu¬ 
rope  conspiring  with  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  to  outwit  the  jury,  or  biting 
the  legs  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  M.  Han- 
otaux  ;  or  of  the  Czar  hugging  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  while  the  Russian  fleets  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  steal  into  the  Bosphorus  ! 
But  Governments  seem  to  have  no 
sense  of  humor,  and  there  is  a  ponder¬ 
ous  pomposity  in  the  forms  of  interna¬ 
tional  negotiations  which  gives  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  dignity  to  the  ridiculous, 
and  makes  hypocrisy  respectable.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the 
patience  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  result  of  this  concerted  action 
in  Crete  is  that  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  massed  great  armies  in  Thessaly 
with  consequences  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  while  the  Cretans  have  defied 
the  Great  Powers,  and  General  Vassos 
rules  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  A 
distinguished  European  military  officer 
just  from  Crete  says  that  ho  can  hold 
out  for  two  years,  and  that  it  would 
take  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  drive 
him  out  in  that  time. 

It  is  plain  to  all  that  there  can  be  no 
settlement  of  the  Cietan  Question  un¬ 
less  the  Turkish  troops  are  withdrawn, 
and  satisfaction  is  given  to  Greece  in 
some  form  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  some 
of  the  Powers  do  not  wish  to  have  it 
settled.  It  seems  to  be  the  fixed  policy 
of  Germany,  for  example,  to  prolong 
and  aggravate  the  crisis  in  the  East 
until  France  and  Russia  are  forced  into 
antagonism  by  their  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  here.  If  the  Turks  declare  war 
with  Greece  it  will  be  under  German 
influence,  which  is  now  stronger  than 
any  other  at  the  palace.  Russia  also 
is  playing  her  own  game,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  appearances,  she 
would  like  to  see  such  disturbances 
here  as  would  make  it  possible  for  her 
to  come  to  Constantinople  as  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  Sultan.  She  ha.s 
no  more  interest  in  the  speedy  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Cretan  Question  than  Ger¬ 
many  has.  She  is  much  more  inter- 
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ested  just  now  in  consolidating  the 
Slavic  power  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
While  German  officers  are  joining  the 
Turkish  army  in  Thessaly,  Russian 
officers  are  in  Bulgaria  perfecting  the 
organization  of  the  Bulgarian  army. 
So  these  two  Powers  are  playing  a  game 
of  propositions  and  counter-proposi¬ 
tions  with  the  Western  Powers,  which 
will  go  on  just  so  long  as  public  opin¬ 


ion  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  tol¬ 
erates  it.  And  all  in  the  name  of 
peace.  While  the  Cretans  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  the  Greeks  are  con¬ 
fronting  the  Turkish  armies,  the  Ar¬ 
menians  are  being  exterminated,  and 
the  reform  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
adjourned  sine  die. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 


A  POET  OF  SPRING. 


The  greatest  of  the  Eli-zabethan 
song-writers  published  his  poems  in 
1G47-48,  the  last  years  of  the  Civil 
War  ;  and  though  his  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  twenty-six  years  more,  he  was 
henceforward  silent.  It  is  by  no  mere 
chance  that  Robert  Herrick  was  also 
the  last  of  that  company.  The  nest  of 
singing-birds  had  been  so  rudely  shaken 
that  it  has  never  again  been  tenanted 
by  them.  Herrick  and  Milton  died  in 
tire  same  year  within  a  month  of  each 
other.  Just  as  Naevius  could  rightly 
call  himself  the  last  of  Roman  poets, 
and  Ennius  quite  as  rightly  speak  of 
himself  as  the  first,  so  in  a  way  Her¬ 
rick  was  the  last  of  the  old,  and  Milton 
the  first  of  the  new  generation.  The 
former  might  have  sung  the  same 
strain  as  Naevius — 

“  Mortales  inmortales  flere  si  foret  fas, 

Flerent  divas  Camenas  Nasviam  poetam.” 

Milton  and  he  had  begun  their  poeti¬ 
cal  careers  in  somewhat  the  same  way. 
Herrick  might  have  written  much  of 
“  L’ Allegro”  and  “  II  Penseroso,”  and 
some  of  Herrick’s  work  is  in  Milton’s 
earlier  manner.  But  their  paths  soon 
separated.  Milton  is  the  poet  of  the  new 
England,  which  is  now  old,  no  merrier 
than  when  it  was  young,  and  has  long 
lost  its  voice  with  singing  of  anthems. 
Both  of  them  lived  through  the  war 
and  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  after 
the  Restoration  ;  but  the  Puritan’s  best 
work  was  done  after  the  war,  in  a 
country  that  has  never  ceased  to  be 
Puritan,  and  therefore  has  consistently 
neglected  the  meie  song- writer,  Robin 
Herrick,  wbo  piped  but  as  the  linnet 
sings,  and  had  no  part  in  dogmas  or 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  man.  Cyn¬ 


thia’s  court  had  been  looked  upon 
sourly,  even  before  the  virgin-goddess 
had  leh  the  earth  ;  the  “  old  religion” 
of  Shakespeare  and  rare  Ben  Jonson 
was  fast  being  superseded  by  theology. 
When  Herrick  returned  from  his  long 
sojourn  in  the  remote  West,  what  a 
change  in  men  and  things  he  must 
have  noted  !  All  his  gay  friends  gone, 
vinegar  faces  under  steeple  crowned 
hats,  Horace  and  Catullus  out  of  favor, 
and  all  men  busy  with  the  Minor 
Prophets.  The  British  Solomon’s 
court  had  not  been  too  respectable,  but 
the  old  leaven  of  light-heartedness'and 
gayety  had  been  working  still  while 
Herrick  had  dwelt  within  the  sound 
of  London  bells.  Milton  was  then 
learning  his  art  from  wicked  old  Ben  ; 
for  his  conviction  that  ‘‘  life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest,”  had  not  yet  excluded 
of  necessity  that  profane  joy  in  living, 
the  feeling  which  even  Medea  owned 
“  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold 
the  sun.”  During  the  long  reaction 
after  the  feverish  activity  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Reformation,  Herrick’s 
poems  fell  dead  on  a  world  so  occupied 
with  splitting  hairs  concerning  the 
nearest  way  to  heaven  that  it  could  not 
look  upon  the  pleasant  sights  beside 
the  road.  Henceforth  men  might 
preach  and  argue,  talk  and  teach,  write 
much  prose  and  some  poetry,  but  they 
could  not  sing. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  poet  to  know 
clearly  his  powers  and  limitations  ;  so 
many  by  force  of  circumstances  or  per¬ 
versity  have  stepped  outside  their  prop¬ 
er  bounds,  Virgil  spending  his  best 
yeais  upon  an  epic,  Tennyson  engaged 
on  dramas,  and  Landor  writing  his 
“  Gebir”  and  “  Count  Julian.”  Her- 
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rick  had  no  desire  to  occupy  more  than 
a  small  nook  upon  Parnassus  ;  he  ad¬ 
dresses  his  muse — 

Were  I  to  give  thee  Baptism,  1  would  choose 
'xo  christen  thee  the  bride,  the  bashful 
Muse, 

Or  Muse  of  roses.” 

And  he  kept  closely  enough  to  his 
text ;  floweis  and  other  country  sights 
and  scents  were  his  unfailing  theme, 
equally  dear  to  him  being  the  roses  on 
beauty’s  cheeks,  the  violets  of  the  eyes, 
the  cherry  ripe  of  Julia’s  lips,  Ue  has 
none  of  that  deep  questioning  with 
which  Shakespeare  approached  nature. 
If  he  diaws  a  lesson  at  all,  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  one. 

“  When  a  daffodil  I  see 
Hanging  down 's  head  toward  me, 
Guess  1  may  what  I  may  be  : 

First,  I  shall  decline  my  head. 
Secondly,  1  shall  be  dead  ; 

Lastly,  safely  buried.” 

This  is  but  another  “  Eheu  !  fugaces, 
Postume,  Postume,”  from  one  of  his 
masters  ;  but  all  the  variations  of  which 
this  text  is  capable  are  seized  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  songs  of  matchless  beauty  ; 
the  lamentation  is  not  obtrusive  ;  sunf 
lacrymm  rerum,  but  they  are  silent 
ttars.  The  gentle  Horatian  philosophy 
which  expressed  Herrick’s  creed  was 
his  own,  but  he  had  learned  the  art  of 
poetry  under  Jonson.  Milton  might 
also  have  been  sealed  “  of  the  tiibe  of 
Ben.”  The  Puritan  was  the  heir  of 
Jonson’s  strong  reasoning,  classical 
learning,  severe  and  stately  verse  ;  a 
close  study  will  show  how  much  he 
owed  him  ;  for  “  L’ Allegro”  and  ”  II 
Penseroso”  are  directly  due  to  Jonson’s 
masques,  and  “  Comus”  itself  owes 
origin  and  form  to  the  “  Pleasure  rec¬ 
onciled  to  Virtue.”  Herrick  has  seized 
upon  the  other  side  of  that  marvellous 
giant,  his  light  fancy,  lyrical  sweetness 
and  purity.  Whether  of  these  twain 
hath  the  better  part  is  a  question.  Old 
Ben  would  surely  have  given  his  richer 
blessing  to  young  Robin.  Jonson 
lacked  dramatic  talent,  and  neither 
Herrick  nor  Milton  possessed  the  gift, 
as  the  latter’s  “  Samson  Agonistes,” 
successful  as  it  is  in  realizing  his  con¬ 
ception,  is  nothing  more  than  a  tour 
de  force.  In  character  the  contrast  is 
very  striking  between  the  stern  fanatic. 


who  even  in  his  boyish  days  resolved 
to  do  something  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  goldsmith’s  apprentice,  who 
became  a  town  wit,  then  took  orders, 
and  was  slowly  chastened  by  vears  and 
his  holy  office,  as  well  as  by  the  disas¬ 
ters  that  befell  the  Cavalier  party,  into 
the  quiet  resignation  that  marks  his 
later  poems. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  life 
at  ”  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the  Triple 
Tun”  ill  qualified  a  man  for  the  cares 
of  a  country  parish.  The  young  poet 
who  makes  sonnets  to  his  mistress’s 
eyebrow,  the  lover  of  many  loves,  has 
to  become  Sir  Thomas  Parson,  and 
live  in  loathed  Devonshire  with  his 
homely  Prue.  It  was  a  strange  change 
of  fortune  for  the  gay  weaver  of  con¬ 
ceits,  whose  soul  had  been  wrapped  up 
in  women’s  words  and  faces  ;  who  lav¬ 
ished  his  wit  upon  the  dress  of  his  in¬ 
amoratas  until  he  had  said  once  for  all 
whatever  can  be  said  on  the  witchery 
of  skirt  and  bodice  ;  who,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  bury  himself  in  the  country, 
became  the  sweetest  singer  of  nature’s 
charms  that  English  springs  have  ever 
inspired.  His  earlier  mood  was  in  the 
true  Elizabethan  spirit,  delicate  verse 
enlivened  with  gay  conceits,  but  lack¬ 
ing  something  as  being  somewhat  hard 
and  artificial,  and  too  little  concerned 
with  the  things  that  really  import  in 
life.  Genuine  emotion  of  any  kind 
was  entirely  absent ;  it  was  the  play  of 
intellect  spent  upon  graceful  objects. 
When  he  takes  nature  as  his  mistress  a 
deeper  note  is  heard.  Herrick  knew 
well  before  the  end  that  he  had  at  last 
come  into  his  own  ;  though  his  wishes 
might  fly  to  “  supremest  Thamasis,” 
it  was  in  Dean  Prior  that  his  genius 
was  capable  of  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  introductory  ode  to  his 
long-delayed  “  Hesperides,”  the  work 
of  his  life,  he  puts  his  country  work 
first — 

‘  ‘  I  sing  of  brooks,  of  ^blossoms,  birds  and 
bowers. 

Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  July  flowers.’ 

He  had  despised  these  things  when  his 
soul  was  sick  at  leaving  the  wild  wit 
and  divine  rights  among  the  players  of 
the  capital.  Englishmen  always  hold 
their  instructors  in  conterrpt,  and  so 
the  actor-dramatists  were  loose  livers. 
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Jonson  himself  was  not  a  straight 
walker.  He  hail  been  backward  and 
forward  between  the  Reformed  and  Ro¬ 
man  Church  ;  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Herrick’s 
fairy  poem,  “  Oberon’s  Chapel,”  is  a 
gentle  satire  upon  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  Jonson  had  all  the  sins  and 
coarseness  of  his  fellows,  although  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  could  be  more  sincere 
than  the  devotional  poem  “  The  Sin¬ 
ner’s  Sacrifice,”  which  is  prefixed  to 
his  “  Underwoods.”  He  was  a  type 
of  his  age,  which  sinned  greatly  and 
repented  greatly.  No  one  need  be  in 
fear  for  Ben’s  honest  soul,  whether  it 
was  Protestant  or  Catholic.  Still  such 
lives  were  bad  company  for  one  des¬ 
tined  to  spend  over  forty  years  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  read  to  heaven.  Herrick 
probably  never  became  outwardly  what 
is  known  as  a  religious  man  ;  dogmatic 
theology  had  little  charm  for  him,  and 
the  state  of  mind  which  made  George 
Herbert  an  earthly  saint  must  have 
been  quite  unattainable.  His  point  of 
view  was  shown  when  he  published  the 
“  Noble  Numbers”  separately  from  the 
”  Hesperides.”  Earth  and  heaven 
were  separate  in  his  mind.  Those  epi¬ 
taphs,  which  condense  so  much  sorrow 
into  so  few  words,  express  all  the  bitter 
grief  of  loss,  but  utter  no  hope  of  re¬ 
covery  ;  ‘‘  one  was  and  is  not,  we  can 
no  more,”  they  seem  to  say.  He  harps 
to  the  tune  of  one  before  him,  ”  soles 
occidere  et  rcdire  possunt.”  The 
words  of  hope  and  comfort  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  speak  do  not  come  ;  he 
has  said  them  in  the  Burial  Service, 
and  is  keeping  the  ”  Noble  Numbers” 
distinct  from  the  ‘‘  Hesperides.”  He 
believed,  but  the  pain  was  too  much. 
To  a  man  who  felt  so  keenly  the  beauty 
and  the  pity  of  the  earth  he  lived  in, 
the  feeling  that  those  scenes  at  any 
rate  would  be  beheld  no  more  was  the 
overpowering  one,  and  the  Christian 
hopes  and  beliefs  were  of  no  avail. 
That  he  was  a  true  Christian  when  he 
wrote  ”  The  White  Island”  and  his 
‘‘  Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit”  no  one 
could  for  a  moment  doubt.  Herrick’s 
litany  surpasses  all  other  litanies  in 
verse  as  our  Bible  all  other  translations. 

Herrick  published  his  poems  after 
the  manner  of  Jonson’s  ”  Under¬ 
woods,”  with  no  external  indications 


of  the  time  and  place  at  which  they 
were  written.  Songs,  epigrams,  and 
addresses  are  printed  together  in  no 
order,  or  rather  in  intentional  disorder. 
It  is  possible  that  he  admired  his  own 
epigrams.  It  was  the  fashion  to  write 
them,  and  he  was  imitating  Jonson. 
But  Herrick  was  no  Martial ;  he  lacked 
the  strong  sense  necessary  to  keep  an 
epigram  on  its  legs,  and  he  lacked 
satiric  wit.  Instead  of  seizing  on  a 
point  and  never  leaving  it  until  he  had 
reached  the  conclusion,  his  fancy  loved 
to  play  around  a  subject.  Besides,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  gentle  a 
poet  had  any  enemies,  and  there  is  no 
eaincstness  in  his  abuse  whenever  he 
essays  the  manner. 

In  the  making  of  gay  conceits  he 
could  beat  the  Roman  poet  at  his  best, 
with  a  freer  fancy  and  purer  mind. 
He  felt  truly  enough  that  ugliness  is  a 
foil  to  make  beauty  brighter,  but  for¬ 
got  that  it  is  not  a  good  preparation  for 
a  meal  to  first  turn  the  stomach  with 
assafoetida.  So  the  epigrams  which 
load  the  ”  Hesperides”  are  dead  weight, 
for  Herrick  docs  not  take  his  leisure 
easily  with  tinkers,  apothecaries,  trades¬ 
men,  and  churls.  His  early  days  are 
spent  in  adoration,  half  sincere,  always 
graceful,  of  the  city  beauties.  When 
he  is  forced  to  leave  London  and  live 
among  clod-hoppers  he  is  quite  able  to 
consider  them  on  their  best  side,  look 
at  them  in  their  relation  to  the  fields 
and  groves  of  Devonshire,  and  make 
himself  the  supreme  singer  of  all  that 
is  happiest  and  purest  in  the  lives  of 
country  hinds,  of  Thyrsis  barefooted 
in  the  long  grass,  as  well  as  of  the 
shimmer  of  Julia’s  petticoats. 

When  a  man  publishes  his  life’s  work 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  not  ordering 
or  dating  his  poems,  it  is  hard,  even 
though  we  know  the  chief  events  of  bis 
life,  to  trace  closely  his  development, 
lake  many  other  clever  boys,  he  was 
put  to  uncongenial  work,  lashed  by  the 
“  patruae  verbera  linguae,”  but  he  was 
luckier  than  most.  In  the  first  place 
apprenticeship  to  a  goldsmith  is  at  all 
events  not  degrading,  and  to  a  boy  of 
Herrick’s  artistic  taste  it  was  not  bad 
training.  His  love  for  beauty,  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  is  delicate  and  re¬ 
fined,  the  curious  regard  for  detail  and 
distinction  were  doubtless  fostered  by 
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his  ai*t,  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
few  years  influenced  him  much  more 
than  he  was  aware  of.  However,  a 
goldsmith,  work  he  ever  so  deftly,  is 
after  all  a  mechanic,  and  young  liobin 
wanted  scholarship.  With  better  for¬ 
tune  than  the  later  Robin,  his  only  su¬ 
perior  in  song,  he  managed  to  gain  it. 
How  it  was  contrived  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  cruel  uncle  relented,  the  in¬ 
dentures  wdre  cancelled,  and  he  betook 
himself,  aged  about  twenty-one,  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  It  need¬ 
ed  most  beseeching  letters  to  draw 
money  from  Sir  William  Herrick,  the 
successful  merchant,  but  he  was  at  any 
rate  equipping  himself  to  make  one  of 
that  brave  throng  which  met  at  the 
“  Mermaid,”  whom  doubtless  he  had 
reverenced  and  envied  in  his  ’prentice 
days  as  the  most  potent  of  earthly 
magicians. 

That  he  gave  himself  up  to  hard  seri¬ 
ous  study  during  those  six  or  seven 
years  at  Cambridge  is  unlikely.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  pore  over  the  classi¬ 
cal  authors  until  he  was  steeped,  like 
Jonson,  in  their  thoughts,  and  moods, 
and  words  ;  he  would  rather  be  a  skip¬ 
ping  reader,  hunting  among  the  poets 
for  suggestions  which  his  .own  fervid 
imagination  would  use.  His  classical 
outfit  was  respectable  ;  he  is  contin¬ 
ually  translating  and  imitating  Horace 
and  Catullus,  whom  he  especially  affect¬ 
ed,  and  mentions  nearly  all  the  chief 
Roman  poets  ;  but  though  he  thus  had 
the  advantage  over  Shakespeare  and 
others,  who  could  not  consult  the  orig¬ 
inal  authors,  he  was  far  inferior  in 
scholarship  to  Jonson.  That  learned 
man’s  works  are  a  perfect  mosaic  of 
classical  quotations  transmuted  into 
excellent  English,  and  Herrick  cer¬ 
tainly  used  him  freely.  Although  the 
latter  mentions  Musaeus,  Pindar,  and 
Homer,  besides  imitating  Anacreon 
and  Theocritus,  he  was  no  great  mas¬ 
ter  of  Greek.  At  this  time  to  know 
Greek  well  was  the  mark  of  a  very  good 
scholar.  The  ‘‘  Hesperides”  are  tinged 
throughout  by  reminiscences  of  Hor¬ 
ace  and  Catullus  ;  sometimes  he  imi¬ 
tates,  sometimes  translates  a  line,  and 
in  places  whole  stanzas.  A  deft  Latin- 
ism  pleases  him  much,  although  his 
English  suffers  occasionally. 


“  Can  we  so  far 
Stray,  to  become  less  circular 
Than  we  are  now  ?’  ’ 

is  not  a  happy  transference  of  Horace’s 
“  teres  atque  rotundus.”  The  ode  to 
his  elder  brother  is  compounded  in 
about  equal  proportions  of  Horace  and 
Ben  Jonson,  and  that  entitled  ”  His 
Age”  is  full  of  such  memories.  Al¬ 
most  unconsciously,  as  it  seems,  Her¬ 
rick’s  language  takes  the  coloring  of 
the  Latin  poet  when  he  touches  the 
same  ground  : 

“  So  when  or  I  or  you  are  made 
A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade. 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight. 

Lies  drowned  with  ns  in  endless  night." 

Did  Coleridge  take  a  hint  from  that 
passage  ?  His  use  of  Catullus  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Not  knowing  him  so  well,  his 
allusions  are  less  spontaneous,  and  it 
may  be  that  all  his  references  are  made 
through  Jonson,  whose  translations, 
scattered  throughout  his  works,  are 
admirable.  Ovid  was  well  known  to 
Herrick.  His  repeated  poems  con¬ 
cerning  his  Catholic  taste  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  mistresses’  looks  are  all  taken 
from  Ovid’s  “Amoies.”  In  the  tine 
song  ‘‘  To  live  merrily  and  trust  in 
good  verses,”  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid. 
Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Tibullus  are 
mentioned,  and  Horace  imitated.  Be¬ 
yond  a  bucolic  or  two.  and  a  paraphrase 
of  the  description  in  the  Hilneid  of 
Venus  as  a  Spartan  virgin,  he  has  not 
touched  Virgil.  Propertius’  famous 
line  ‘‘  Viximus  insignes  inter  utramque 
facem”  evidently  impressed  Herrick, 
for  he  makes  two  attempts  upon  it. 
In  his  epitaph  “  On  a  maid  that  died 
the  day  she  was  married,”  he  says— 

"  Those  holy  lights  wbeiewith  they  guide 
Unto  the  bed  the  bashful  bride. 

Served  but  as  tapers,  for  to  burn 
And  light  my  reliques  to  their  urn.” 

He  transfers  the  fancy  neatly  to  the 
rosemary  : 

"  Grow  for  two  ends,  it  matters  not  at  all 
Be ’t  for  my  bridal  or  my  burial.” 

Herrick’s  work  may  be  regarded  as 
divided  into  two  parts,  just  as  circum¬ 
stances  divided  his  life.  He  gives  a 
hint  for  this  separation  in  his  poem 
“  Art  above  Nature— to  Julia,”  which 
he  concludes  with  the  words  : 
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“  I  must  confess,  mine  eye  and  heart 
Dotes  less  on  Nature  than  on  Ait.” 

Until  his  thirtieth  year  he  can  have 
had  little  experience  of  real  country 
life.  Born  and  reared  in  London,  he 
had  returned  thither  gladly  after  his 
Cambridge  career  was  closed,  and  al¬ 
ways  regarded  his  life  in  the  West  as 
an  exile,  so  that  the  loss  of  his  living 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  forced 
return  to  London  were  hailed  by  him 
with  joy.  It  would  be  possible,  and 
the  task  has  been  attempted  with  some 
success,  to  arrange  his  more  important 
work,  not  of  course  in  chronological 
order,  but  at  least  according  as  it  falls 
under  one  or  other  of  these  epochs. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
much  or  how  little  he  wrote  when  at 
Cambridge,  for  there  was  never  poet 
yet  gave  less  information  about  his 
own  life.  He  records  all  his  fleeting 
emotions,  his  loves  and  hates,  but  never 
answers  the  questions  of  “where?” 
and  “  when  ?’’  Ilis  intimacy  with 
Jonson  probably  began  before  he  left 
the  University,  and  one  of  his  more 
ambitious  poems,  the  “  Panegyric  to 
Sir  Lewis  Pemberton,”  is  so  direct  an 
imitation  of  Jonson’s  “  Ode  to  Pens- 
hurst”  that  it  may  be  an  early  effort. 
It  abounds  with  expressions  borrowed 
from  his  “  father,”  and  is  no  unwor¬ 
thy  specimen  of  the  courtly  ode  then 
demanded  of  poets  ;  it  shows  a  lively 
imagination  which  can  multiply  par¬ 
ticular  images  and  make  them  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  general  effect.  Still  the 
touch  is  clumsy  here  and  there.  Jen¬ 
son’s  allusion  to  the  purple  pheasant 
and  painted  partridge  as  filling  the 
master’s  dish  is  amplified  by  Herrick, 
who  remembers  other  mention  by  Jon¬ 
son  of  dainty  dishes,  into — 

“  The  pheasant,  partridge,  god  wit,  reeve,  rutf, 
rail. 

The  cock,  the  curlew,  and  the  quail.” 

This  is  worthy  of  “  The  Critic.” 
But  Herrick  never  reached  excellence 
in  this  style  of  writing,  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  it  as  he  has  left,  and  assured¬ 
ly  did  not  rest  his  oft  repeated  claims 
to  immortality  on  such  exercises.  He 
is  the  English  song-writer  par  excel¬ 
lence,  whether  it  be  nature  or  ait  he  is 
worshipping.  His  words  literally  sing 
themselves,  and  are  as  perfect  as  care 


can  make  them.  Like  many  another 
poet  he  took  his  good  wherever  he 
found  it,  from  the  Elizabethan  dramas 
and  song-books,  from  the  Roman  poets, 
sometimes  from  the  Greek  poets,  cull¬ 
ing  a  dainty  conceit  and  setting  it  to 
his  own  tune  ;  but  whatever  he  took 
he  never  left  until  it  had  found  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form,  until  he  had  made  it,  in 
fact,  his  own,  and  so  justified  the 
theft.  His  imagination  was  a  potent 
flame,  shaping  and  re  shaping  its  ob¬ 
ject,  sometimes  copying  previous  work 
with  varied  detail  ;  when  he  is  satis¬ 
fied,  there  is  no  need  of  the  artist’s 
name,  the  work  has  a  distinction  of 
grace  which  is  quite  unique.  His 
many  mistresses  are  watched  with  an 
eye  that  lakes  in  every  charm  ;  his  in¬ 
vention  in  finding  fresh  subjects  of  de¬ 
light  about  them  is  marvellous.  Above 
all  he  is  captivated  by  the  sorcery  of 
dress.  What  an  inimitable  carcanet 
of  gems  he  has  strung  together  on 
Julia’s  clothes  !  The  music  of  these 
poems  has  never  been  surpassed  : 
“  Whenas  in  silk  my  Julia  goes,”  “  To 
Julia  in  her  Dawn  or  Daybreak,” 
“Julia’s  petticoat,”  “Upon  Julia’s 
unlacing  herself,’’  “Delight  in  disor¬ 
der.”  Equally  as  striking  is  his  re¬ 
straint.  No  Greek  poet  obeyed  the 
maxim  Mrjdev  dyav  more  carefully — 

“  Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  ejes. 
Which,  star-like,  sparkle  in  their  skies. 

Ill  *  *  »  *  * 

Whenas  that  ruby  which  you  wear. 

Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear. 

Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone. 

When  all  your  world  of  beauty’s  gone.” 

The  goldsmith’s  apprentice  has  prof¬ 
ited.  Everything  that  is  sweet  to  the 
senses  takes  him.  He  lavishes  a  wealth 
of  poetry  on  the  sweet  scents  and  spices 
these  fair  ladies  use,  benjamin,  storax, 
ambergris  ;  no  French  courtier  in  the 
Grand  Alonarque’s  youth  was  a  greater 
connoisseur  of  perfumes.  The  scents 
of  flowers  and  fields  are  equally  dear 
to  him. 

”  A  savor  like  unto  a  blessed  field. 

When  the  bedabbled  morn 
Washes  the  golden  ears  of  corn.” 

Has  Milton  a  clearer,  brighter  pic¬ 
ture  than  that?  Again,  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  verse  of  the  “  Pastoral  sung  to 
the  king” — 
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"  How  each  thing  smells  divinely  redolent, 

Like  to  a  field  of  beans,  when  newly  blown, 

Or  like  a  meadow  being  lately  mown.” 

He  has  especial  tenderness  for  the 
gentle  cattle — 

”  And  smell’ st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine, 

Sweet  as  tbe  blossoms  of  the  vine.” 

This  pleasant  savor  of  country  life 
he  learned  to  love  in  after  days,  but 
from  his  youth  he  devoted  the  best 
part  of  his  genius  to  the  worship  of 
flowers.  Herrick  is  the  archflamen  of 
Flora’s  mysteries.  The  name  by  which 
he  christened  his  muse  is  well-de¬ 
served.  Early  and  late  he  is  singing 
of  the  sweet-smelling  blossoms,  and  it 
is  the  spring  flowers  he  loves  the  best, 
seeming  to  love  them  because  they  are 
taken  first,  .lulia,  Anthea,  Silvia, 
Corinna,  Perilla,  each  and  all  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  fairest  flowers.  When 
Julia  recovers,  fresh  life  is  given  to 
roses  and  primroses — 

“  And  to  all  flowers  allied  in  blood. 

Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisterhood.” 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  his  book 
he  is  careful  to  say  that  he  it  is  who 
has  sung  “  How  roses  first  came  red 
and  lilies  white.”  His  fancy  has 
played  round  nearly  all  the  flowers  of 
spring,  as  witness,  “  How  the  wall- 
floweis  came  first,”  “  How  violets  came 
blue,”  “  The  funeral  rites  of  the  rose.  ” 
Before  he  had  learned  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
fering  in  his  lonely  parsonage,  he  pays 
by  these  means  the  daintiest  compli¬ 
ments  to  his  ladies  fair  ;  afterward  he 
loves  them  no  less,  but  they  move  him 
to  sadness,  and  silent  tears,  and  it  is 
to  this  mood  that  we  owe  his  best 
lyrics. 

To  the  Elizabethan  writers,  always 
excepting  Shakespeare,  the  passion  of 
love  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  the 
intellect  than  of  the  heart.  They 
adored  their  mistresses  in  song  and 
sonnet  with  much  fancy  and  ingenuity  ; 
but  they  did  not  know  the  fiery  emo¬ 
tion  which  fills  the  modern  poet’s  heart, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  so  that  all 
objects  of  the  external  world  seem 
transfigured,  molten,  as  it  were,  in  the 
bath  of  passion  until  they  have  taken 
new  forms.  They  could  conjure  all 
graceful  images  for  service  to  their  god¬ 
dess,  scatter  roses  and  lilies  in  profu¬ 
sion,  but  their  passion  was  not  so  all¬ 


absorbing  that  they  could  say  to  her 
and  believe — 

“  The  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake. 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 

The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake. 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee.” 

Herrick  was  visited  by  many  an  Eros, 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  little 
gods  were  counterfeit.  He  fails  en¬ 
tirely  to  prove  his  case.  Each  little 
poem  talks  all  the  most  exquisite  jai’- 
gon  of  love,  enriched  with  a  music  of 
which  he  alone  is  the  master  ;  yet  we 
feel  surely  that  the  flame  is  an 
fatuus.  It  could  flicker  and  sparkle 
bravely,  but  there  was  no  heat  in  it. 

”  Ah  !  cruel  love,  must  I  endure 

The  many  scorns  and  find  no  cure  ?” 

sings  Herrick  ;  and  these  words  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  the  age  whose  last 
and  fairest  child  he  was.  Love  is  al¬ 
ways  making  use  of  his  slings  and  ar¬ 
rows,  and  the  Elizabethan  poets  regard 
their  wounds  with  petulance  or  ecstasy, 
not  with  the  deep  emotion  that  under¬ 
lies  Tennyson’s  “  Maud,”  and  at  times 
rises  through  the  verse.  Love  pricked 
his  finger  with  a  golden  pin,  Herrick 
tells  us,  and  that  is  about  the  depth  of 
the  wound.  At  once  his  imagination 
begins  to  revel  in  all  manner  of  con¬ 
ceits  and  to  institute  all  manner  of 
comparisons.  The  roses  sit  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  are  elected  queens  of  the 
flowers,  but  so  that  they  be  Julia’s 
maids  of  honor.  Dianeme  is  stung  by 
a  bee,  and  Herrick  sucks  away  “  the 
javelin,”  and  heals  the  wound,  lament¬ 
ing  that  she  will  not  stanch  the  wound 
she  has  given  him.  This  is  not  the 
force  that  moves  the  world  ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  simple  power  of  “  O  my 
Luve’s  like  a  red,  red  rose.”  Herrick 
fills  the  target  with  arrows,  but  never 
puts  one  “  i’  the  clout.”  He  speaks 
indeed  of 

”  The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 
O’ercome  in  music  ;” 

but  one  cannot  apply  the  image  to 
him.  His  love  is  not  very  spiritual 
nor  wholly  sensual  ;  it  is  rather  that 
his  eyes  never  “  with  gazing  full  are 
fed.”  We  might  use  one  of  his  own 
favorite  and  most  graceful  conceits, 
and  speak  of  “  the  babies  in  his  eyes.” 
Those  childish  senses  of  his  cannot  be 
surfeited  with  sweet  sounds  and  sights 
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and  odors.  Mark  the  real  aesthetic  joy 
>vith  which  he  always  speaks  of  amber. 
His  allusions  are  somewhat  mystifying 
until  it  is  seen  that  amber  and  am¬ 
bergris  are  both  to  him  amber.  So 
fair  a  thing  as  amber  must  smell  as 
sweetly.  A  good  instance  of  his  way 
of  playing  with  a  conceit  is  afforded  by 
his  treatment  of  the  idea  of  objects  en¬ 
closed  in  crystal.  It  was  a  favorite 
with  the  Elizabethans,  as  Shakespeare’s 
sonnets  show,  and  Herrick  got  it  from 
an  ode  of  Ben  Jonson’s.  Ben’s  pic¬ 
ture  is — 

“  Clear  as  a  naked  vestal 
Closed  in  an  orb  of  crystal.” 

Herrick  used  it  in  his  poem  “  To  Julia 
in  her  Dawn  or  Daybreak,”  in  the  fine 
stanza — 

“  As  lilies  shrined  in  crystal,  so 
Do  thon  to  me  appear  ; 

Or  damask  roses,  when  they  grow 
To  sweet  acquaintance  there.” 

He  refers  to  this  in  “  His  Age”  as  an 
especial  favorite,  but  he  devotes  a 
whole  poem  to  the  idea  in  “  The  Lily 
in  a  Crystal.”  It  is  too  long  to  quote, 
but  is  well  worth  studying.  Herrick’s 
fancy  herein  is  as  white  and  clear  as 
his  subject. 

In  reality  the  poet’s  mistresses,  for 
all  the  parade  he  makes,  are  little  more 
substantial  than  those  of  Horace. 
Julia  and  the  rest — there  is  no  more 
throbbing  life  and  passion  in  them 
than  in  Cinara,  Myrtale,  Lyce.  Just 
as  Horace  lets  slip  that  for  Cinara, 
whom  the  gods  asked  for  so  early,  he 
had  felt  at  one  time  a  real  love,  so  we 
may  believe  that  Herrick  was  once  in 
love  with  stately  Julia  of  the  ruby  lips. 
He  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was 
always  a  victim,  but  now  and  again  the 
truth  slips  out.  The  poem  Upon 
Himself”  was  obviously  written  late  in 
life,  and  is  a  curious  mixture  of  truth 
and  irony.  He  speaks  truth  when  he 
says— and  he  has  the  same  statement 
less  clearly  elsewhere — 

“  I  could  never  love  indeed, 

Never  see  mine  own  heart  bleed  ; 

Never  crucify  my  life. 

Or  for  widow,  maid,  or  wife.” 

But  the  next  verse  carries  a  sneer  at 
his  early  distractions  — 


”  I  could  never  seek  to  please 
One  or  many  mistresses  ; 

Never  like  their  lips,  to  swear 
Oil  of  roses  still  smelt  there.’  ’ 

One  thing  at  any  rate  may  be  counted 
unto  him  for  righteousness  ;  though 
he  sometimes,  when  carried  away  by 
his  lady’s  charms,  treads  on  slippery 
ground,  he  is  never  coarse  and  dis¬ 
gusting  ;  above  all,  he  was  too  gentle 
a  man  to  ever  approach  that  extreme 
limit  of  bad  taste  where  Horace  can 
jeer  at  his  former  lights  o’  love,  over¬ 
taken  by  age  and  wrinkles.  If  Her¬ 
rick  was  not  a  constant  nor  passionate 
lover,  any  woman  in  the  world  might 
be  proud  of  drawing  to  herself  his  ad¬ 
miration  and  inspiring  such  songs. 
Could  music  be  more  perfect  than  this 
“  To  his  Mistress,”  to  quote  one  of  his 
less-known  poems  ? — 

“  Choose  me  your  Valentine  ; 

Next  let  us  marry  ; 

Love  to  the  death  will  pine. 

If  we  long  tarry. 

“  Promise  and  keep  your  vows. 

Or  vow  ye  never  ; 

Love’s  doctrine  disallows 
Trothkreakers  ever. 

“  Yon  have  broke  promise  twice. 

Dear,  to  undo  me  ; 

If  yon  prove  faithless  thrice. 

None  then  will  woo  ye.” 

It  would  be  love’s  labor  lost  to  theorize 
about  the  identity  of  his  different 
loves  ;  enough  to  state  that  most  prob¬ 
ably  Silvia,  Biancha,  Perenna,  and 
Lucia  consoled  the  bachelor  poet  in 
his  Devonshire  exile,  while  the  others 
were  lode-stars  of  his  hot  youth.  There 
seems  to  be  somewhat  more  personality 
about  Silvia  than  the  other  three  ;  she 
wtis  certainly  a  Devonshire  lady,  and 
grew  old  along  with  the  poet,  who 
speaks  of  her  as  “  the  patient  Silvia,” 
and  hints  that  her  beauty  had  depart¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  deduction  possible  from 
Ilerrick’s  address  “  To  Mistress  Pot” 
so  awful  that  the  pen  falters.  Can  it 
be  that  the  divine  and  stately  Julia  was 
a  Mistress  Pot  ? 

Herrick  must  certainly  have  looked 
forward  to  a  better  lot  than  that  of  a 
country  parson.  A  graduate  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  well  known  for  his  graceful 
verse,  whose  compositions  were  sung 
before  the  royal  family,  might  justly 
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expect  something  better.  Moreover, 
there  was  money  in  his  family,  which 
was  large  and  of  an  old  stock.  It  may 
have  been  in  expectation  of  some  ap¬ 
pointment  that  he  lingered  those  seven 
or  eight  years  in  London,  attached  in 
some  indefinite  manner  to  the  Court. 
He  must  have  been  ill-suited  to  his  du¬ 
ties  when  he  took  orders  and  for  long 
continued  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  never  thought 
of  standing  aside,  like  Jacques,  and 
railing  at  the  world.  So  far  from  this 
he  became  a  sharer  in  all  the  rude 
Devonshire  festivities,  and  gradually 
got  the  folk  lore  and  magic  charms  at 
his  fingers’  ends,  until  now  his  poems 
are  mines  of  information  regarding  the 
pastimes  our  forefathers  held  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  seasons.  Ho  is  especially 
fond  of  the  sports  and  ceremonies 
which  brought  King  Christmas  in  and 
saw  him  out ;  singing  of  Wassail, 
Christmas  Eve,  Candlemas  Day, 
Twelfth  Night,  St.  DistaS’s  Day,  nor 
docs  he  omit  the  feast-days  of  Spring 
and  Summer.  He  chronicles  the  dance 
round  the  Maypole,  the  Harvest  Home, 
and  sets  down  a  multitude  of  charms 
and  spells.  “  Corinna  going  a-may- 
ing”  is  already  a  classic.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  worthy  of  “  L’ Allegro”  — 

“  Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night ; 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 
Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.” 

In  his  “  Christmas  Eve,  Another 
Ceremony”  there  is  a  picture  of  fear, 
shivering,  listening  fear,  that  recalls 
the  stanza  in  the  ‘‘  Ancient  Mariner” — 

”  From  him,  who  all  alone  sits  there. 
Having  his  eyes  still  in  his  ear, 

And  a  deal  of  nightly  fear. 

To  watch  it.  ” 

The  rustic  jollity  of  “  The  hock-cart 
or  Harvest  Home”  is  well  known,  and 
much  of  Herrick’s  work  on  these  lines 
is  fit  to  rank  with  Burns’  ”  Hallow¬ 
e’en.”  These  sports,  which  so  light¬ 
ened  the  monotony  of  daily  work  in 
the  fields,  must  also  have  brightened 
Herrick’s  life,  and  been  some  sort  of 
oblivious  antidote  to  his  feeling  of 
loneliness.  But  the  supreme  blessing 
of  his  life  in  Dean  Prior  was  in  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  those  few,  low,  sweet  songs 
on  the  fields  and  fiowers,  low  because 


they  are  filled  with  the  sense  of  change, 
sweet  because  they  reflect  the  poet’s 
nature.  “To  Primroses  filled  with 
Morning  Dew,”  ”  The  Primrose,” 
“  To  Daffodils,”  ”  To  Blossoms,” 
‘‘  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may,” 
“  To  Meadows,”  are  as  perfect  as  any 
thing  he  wrote  to  Julia  or  Dianeme. 
“  Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green”  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all.  At  this  time 
the  bright  confidence  with  which  he 
sang 

”  Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live, 

Thy  Protestant  to  be,” 

had  passed  away,  and  he  now  drew  the 
lesson  from  the  dewdrops  on  the  prim¬ 
rose  that  “  the  sweets  of  love  are  mixed 
with  tears.”  The  conclusion  of  ”  Why 
do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  ?’  — 

“  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth 

Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears 
brought  forth” — 

reminds  us  of  Wordsworth.  The  mo¬ 
rality  is  perhaps  not  of  the  highest. 
Herrick  had  the  habit  of  keeping  his 
sermons  for  the  pulpit,  and  the  feeling 
that  runs  through  his  later  work  is 
that  of  Horace  and  Ecclesiastes.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  throughout  the 
“  Hespeiides,  ’  when  his  thoughts  turn 
upon  death  he  can  give  no  comfort 
either  to  himself  orotheis  ;  for  he  had 
so  keen  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the 
earth  that  he  cares  not  to  dwell  on  the 
possibility  of  changing  it  for  a  better. 
He  can  but  reiterate  the  cry,  “  Ergo 
Quintilium  perpetuus  sopor  urget  ?” 
In  his  address  to  his  dying  brother, 
parts  of  which  ire  deeply  pathetic,  an 
eternal  loss  is  in  his  thoughts— 

‘  ‘  What  ?  ahall  we  two  our  endless  leaves  take 
here. 

Without  a  sad  look  or  a  solemn  tear? 

He  knows  not  love  that  hath  not  this  truth 
proved. 

Love  is  most  loth  to  leave  the  thing  be¬ 
loved.” 

It  is  the  same  with  his  epitaphs.  In 
these  also  he  took  Jonson  as  his  mas¬ 
ter.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of 
‘‘  Underneath  this  marble  herse”  is 
matched  by  Herrick’s  epitaph  ”  Upon 
a  Virgin” — 

“  Here  a  solemn  fast  we  keep, 

Where  all  beauty  lies  asleep. 

Hushed  be  all  things,  no  noise  here 
But  the  toning  of  a  tear  ; 

Or  a  sigh  of  such  as  bring 
Cowslips  for  her  covering.” 
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and  the  epitaph  “  Upon  a  Maid” — 

“  Here  she  lies,  in  bed  of  spice, 

Fair  as  Eve  in  Paradise  ; 

For  her  beauty  it  was  such, 

Poets  could  not  praise  too  mnch. 
Virgins  come,  and  in  a  ring 
Her  supremest  requiem  sing  ; 

Then  depart,  but  see  ye  tread 
Lightly,  lightly  o'er  the  dead.” 

One  poem  he  has  left  of  most  ex¬ 
quisite  and  haunting  melody,  which  it  is 
hard  to  assign  under  any  definite  head. 
“  The  Mad  Maid’s  song”  could  only 
have  been  sung  by  Ophelia.  There  is 
really  nothing  like  it  in  poetry  ;  its 
mournful  cadences  express  all  that 
there  is  of  sweetness  in  madness. 

Herrick’s  range  is  not  a  wide  one  ; 
rather  he  displays  infinite  variety  with¬ 
in  narrow  limits.  He  could  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Sidney’s  definition  of  the  end 
of  poesy— “  the  final  end  is,  to  lead 
and  draw  us  to  as  high  a  perfection  as 
our  degenerate  souls,  made  worse  bv 
their  clay  lodgings,  can  be  capable  of.” 
It  is  typical  of  the  man,  however,  that 
he  borrows  the  poor  conceit,  and  am¬ 
plifies  it  into— 

”  The  body  is  the  soul’s  poor-house  or  home. 

Whose  ribs  the  laths  are,  and  whose  flesh 
the  loam.” 

That  thought  travelled  from  Sidney 
to  Shakespeare,  to  Herrick,  to  Quarles, 
and  to  Waller,  whose  version  has  for 
some  reason  obtained  immortality.  It 
was  natural  that  Herrick  should  let 
this  fancifulness — the  only  reason,  by 
the  way,  for  ranking  him  with  the 
“  Metaphysical”  poets — carry  him  too 
far  at  times.  He  is  now  and  again  dis¬ 
posed  to  dress  Nature  in  the  clothes 
fashionable  at  James’s  court,  though 
most  of  these  offences  may  be  the  sins 
of  his  youth,  before  he  knew  much 
about  the  lady.  He  welcomes  the 
spring  in  the  mode  of  Horace’s  fourth 
ode,  with  improvements.  The  frosts 
are  fled,  and  the  fields  appear  in  ‘‘  ver¬ 
dant  diaper”  ;  each  mead,  like  a  lady’s 
face,  recives  ”  a  neat  enamelling” — 

“  The  palms  put  ou  their  gems,  and  every 
tree 

Now  swaggers  in  her  leafy  gallantry.” 

It  is  the  language  of  a  tailor,  M. 
Worth  in  his  more  spiritual  moments. 
His  addresses  to  people  of  importance, 
unless,  as  in  a  few  cases,  they  were  his 
familiar  friends,  are  not  happy.  He 
New  Sebies. — Von.  LXV.,  No.  6. 


lacked  Jonson’s  truth  of  touch.  In 
another  style  he  entered  the  lists  with 
him,  and”  honors  are  divided.  The 
epithalamium  has  always  been  an  ex¬ 
otic  on  English  soil ;  and  the  one  great 
exemplar  has  been  overpowering.  Still, 
following  closely  in  Catullus’  footsteps, 
Herrick  has  done  it  twice,  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done,  in  his  nuptial  songs  to 
Sir  Clipseby  Crew  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
Southwell.  Of  course  it  is  in  reality 
transferring  Julia  and  Manlius  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Herrick  seems  to  be  little  indebted 
to  any  of  his  English  predecessors  ex¬ 
cept  Jonson.  His  admiration  for  the 
old  poet  resembles  that  of  Lucretius 
for  Epicurus.  If  he  cannot  go  so  far 
as  Lucretius  and  call  his  master  a  god, 
he  can  speak  of  him  as  “  Saint  Ben.” 
It  is  strange  that,  while  Jonson’s  lyrics 
had  so  much  effect  upon  him,  those  of 
Shakespeare  were  practically  ignored. 
A  possible  reference  to  Jacques’  song 
in  As  You  Like  It  appears  to  be  his 
only  point  of  contact  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  lyrics.  Yet  he  not  only  imi¬ 
tates  Jonson,  but  tries  his  strength 
with  him  where  the  latter  had  already 
won  a  glorious  success.  From  a  com¬ 
parison  of  ‘‘  Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes,”  with  Herrick’s  poem,  “  To 
the  water-nymph 8,”  it  will  be  seen  how 
high  a  pitch  the  pupil  has  flown.  Her¬ 
rick’s  song  runs — 

”  Reach  with  yonr  whiter  hands  to  me 
Some  crystal  of  the  spring. 

And  I  abont  the  cap  shall  see 
Fresh  lilies  flonrishing. 

”  Or  else,  sweet  nymphs,  do  you  but  this  : 
To  th’  glass  yonr  lips  incline. 

And  I  shall  see  by  that  one  kiss 
The  water  turned  to  wine. " 

The  idea  of  the  fairy  poems  in  the 
“  Hesperides”  is  doubtless  due  to  Dray¬ 
ton’s  Nymphidia”  and  the  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night's  Dream,  and  his  ode  on  a 
country  life  quotes  an  aphorism  of  Po- 
loniuB.  A  verso  after  Dekker,  an  ode 
to  Phillis  in  imitation  of  Marlowe’s 
“  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,” 
and  a  memory  of  Shirley’s  grand  fu¬ 
neral  dirge  may  be  traced.  These  are 
but  slender  borrowings,  and  it  is  likely 
that  Herrick  was  not  a  wide  reader  ; 
he  had  become  steeped  in  the  bright 
Elizabethan  spirit  during  his  youthful 
54 
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years,  and  had  no  need  to  hunt  for 
other  men’s  thoughts.  When  he  bor¬ 
rows,  it  is  by  way  of  compliment.  La¬ 
ter  poets  do  not  seem  to  have  known 
much  of  Herrick,  or  to  have  gone  to 
him  for  inspiration.  After  he  became 
mute  no  such  sweet  voice,  “  running 
division  with  the  finger,”  has  been 
heard  in  England  ;  Burns  is  his  only 
successor.  One  curious  correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  later  poet’s  words  may  be 
pointed  out.  Herrick’s  verses  to  Mas¬ 
ter  John  Hall  begin — 

“  Tell  me,  yoang  man,  or  did  the  Mnses  bring 
Thee  less  to  taste,  than  to  drink  up  their 
spring  ?” 

That  must  have  been  in  Pope’s  mind 


June, 

when  he  wrote  his  couplet  about  “  A 
little  knowledge.” 

Herrick  published  nothing  after  1648, 
neither  during  his  long  stay  in  Lon¬ 
don,  nor  after  he  was  restored  to  Dean 
Prior.  His  book  aroused  no  interest 
in  a  world  of  fanatics  and  politicians. 
Doubtless  the  disappointment  was  keen 
after  the  long  years  of  waiting  until  he 
had  polished  his  work  into  perfection. 
He  had  lived  too  late  ;  t’nere  were  none 
to  hail  his  book  ;  no  successor  sued  for 
his  livery.  Yet  the  proud  certainty  of 
immortality  which  be  shared  with  so 
many  great  poets  has  been  in  the  end 
justified.  His  purgatory  of  neglect 
ended  with  the  eighteenth  century. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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On  one  point  we  shall  all  agree. 
“  Letters  and  letter-writers”  offer  us  a 
very  seasonable  subject.  Letters,  real 
letters,  honest  four-page,  large-page 
letters  are  disappearing,  if  they  have 
not  already  vanished  !  No  one  under 
fifty  years  of  age  remembers  these  docu¬ 
ments.  They  were  written  with  the 
most  rigid  economy  of  space.  There 
were  close  lines  on  the  folded  flaps, 
with  room  just  left  for  the  coming 
seal.  If  we  possess  such  a  letter,  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  as  well  worthy  of 
attention  as  is  now  the  first  issue  of  a 
stamped  envelope  with  Mulready’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  design  as  a  bordering.  If 
it  have  Is.  marked  on  it  as  the 
postage,  it  will  be  the  greater  contrast 
to  those  circulars  which  overwhelm  us 
with  their  advertisements  at  a  cost  to 
themselves  of  a  halfpenny. 

Happily  no  proverb  is  more  true  than 
the  line,  Litera  scripta  manet.  We 
have  the  old  world’s  store  of  letters 
come  down  to  us.  Everybody  it  seems 
wrote,  and  all  the  letters  that  were 
worth  preserving  seem  to  be  preserved. 
A  severe  selection  does  not  enable  us 
to  stop  at  any  date  or  outside  of  any 
class  or  country.  We  are  sure  to  be 
reproached  with  having  left  out  some¬ 
thing  much  better  than  anything  we 


have  taken  in.  We  cannot  even  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  that  which  is  an  ideal 
letter,  alt  about  ourselves,  to  some  one 
who  cares  to  read  what  we  write,  for 
this  very  reason.  We  cannot  set  aside 
every  letter,  which  is  not  written  with 
the  simplicity  natural  to  those  who 
think  they  are  talking  1o  a  dear  friend 
across  the  hearth. 

Our  best  letter-writers  were  public 
characters,  and  wrote  the  news  of  the 
Court  or  city  to  those  more  distant, 
and  as  was  thought,  less  favored. 
‘‘  Think  of  me,”  says  Horace  Walpole, 
”  chiefly  as  your  newsman,  and  of  my 
letters  as  your  newspapers.”  If  it  be 
true  that  he  asked  to  have  his  letters 
returned  to  him,  we  are  still  further 
disillusionized  as  to  his  ”  unstudied 
style.” 

A  few  words  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  old  letters,  before  coming  to  individ¬ 
ual  writers.  The  handwriting  was 
more  careful,  and,  we  must  own,  more 
readable  than  ours.  It  was  much 
larger  ;  of  the  size  that  used  to  be 
called  in  my  school  “round  hand.” 
It  gives  us  the  idea  of  more  leisure 
than  we  allow  ourselves.  The  spelling 
was  “  at  discretion,”  or  there  needed 
be  no  discretion  as  to  what  was  an  open 
question  or  public  property.  A  Dr. 
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Johnson  had  not  risen  to  “  stereotype 
the  English  language,”  as  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  expressed  the  effect  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Dictionary.  I  have  had  before 
me  some  letters  written  by  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Win  wood  to  Lord  Broughton 
about  1650.  In  two  consecutive  sen¬ 
tences  she  misspells,  as  we  should  con¬ 
sider,  ten  words.  This  is  after  allow¬ 
ing  for  archaisms,  and  reckoning  only 
such  as  dockter  and  scolle  for  doctor 
and  school. 

Having  mentioned  a  lady’s  letter,  let 
me  do  full  honor  to  women’s  powers 
of  writing.  They  have  a  natural  charm 
of  expression  and  lightness  of  touch, 
which  put  the  competing  sex  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  They  can  afford  to  allow  a 
man  the  small  criticism,  passed  by  Sir 
W.  Scott,  that  they  put  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  matter  in  their  postscript. 
So,  the  lady,  who  added  in  her  P.S., 
“  You  may  observe  by  my  altered  sig¬ 
nature,  that  I  am  married.”  Further, 
it  is  said,  they  cannot  do  without  a 
P.S.  So,  the  wife  having  won,  as  she 
thought,  a  small  wager  by  writing  with¬ 
out  a  postscript  to  her  husband,  adds 
one  to  ask,  “  Who  has  won  the  wager, 
William,  you  or  I  ?” 

Now  we  come  to  specimens  which  I 
propose  to  give  of  letters  written  at 
different  periods,  and  I  will  begin  with 
certain  letters  known  as  “  The  Paston 
Letters.”  They  were  written  between 
1422  and  1500,  and  they  all  come  from 
a  Norfolk  family  settled  near  Cromer, 
and  rising  from  peasantry  to  nobility. 
Their  history  is  peculiar.  The  letters 
were  unknown  beyond  the  family,  un¬ 
til  Lord  Yarmouth,  the  last  of  the  line, 
sold  them  to  a  publisher.  They  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Horace  Walpole, 
and  the  possessor,  Mr.  Fenn,  was 
knighted  by  George  III.  As  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  he  presented  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  originals  to  the  king.  These 
have  disappeared,  but  Mr.  Gairdner 
has  collected  400  from  different  places, 
and  the  number  now  extant  is  1006. 
They  contain  the  news  of  the  Court 
written  down  to  Norfolk,  and  relating 
how  the  hapless  Henry  VI.  recovered 
his  mind  for  a  time  after  the  birth  of 
the  son  whom  cruel  Gloucester  stabbed 
in  the  field  at  Tewkesbury.  They  also 
relate  two  marriages  in  the  family  ; 
one  is  highly  approved,  and  a  proposal 


is  made  that  the  bride’s  mother  shall 
give  her  a  gown,  to  be  either  a  lively 
blue  or  a  bright  sanguine ;  and  the 
bridegroom’s  mother  shall  find  the  fur 
for  the  same.  This  would  hardly  sat¬ 
isfy  our  daughters  as  a  trousseau.  The 
other  marriage  is  decidedly  disap¬ 
proved.  Margaret  Paston  will  marry 
the  bailiff,  Robert  Calle,  and  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  brother  declares  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  helping  her  to  sell 
candle  and  mustard  in  Framlingham 
market.  There  is  a  charming  letter 
from  an  Eton  schoolboy,  who  declares 
that  all  he  cares  for  at  Eton  is  the 
verse-making,  which  he  would  wish  to 
continue,  and  of  which  he  forwards  a 
specimen,  ‘‘  too  verses  which  be  of 
mine  own  making.”  He  goes  to  a 
wedding,  five  miles  from  Eton,  and  of 
course  falls  in  love  with  the  bride’s 
sister. 

I  come  down  some  200  years  to  no¬ 
tice  the  one  foreigner  for  whom  we  can 
find  space.  It  is  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
Professor  Saintsbury  pronounces  her 
the  best  letter-writer  in  the  world  ; 
and  to  her  Horace  Walpole  says  he 
owes  any  excellence  there  may  be  in 
his  own  style.  Lord  Chesterfield  says 
of  her  letters,  ”  They  are  so  natural 
that  they  seem  to  be  the  extempore 
conversations  of  two  people  of  wit 
rather  than  letters  which  are  common¬ 
ly  studied  though  they  ought  not  to  be 
so.”  Madame  de  Sevigne  may  be 
placed  in  the  reigns  of  the  English 
Charles  II.,  and  the  French  Louis 
XIV.  Her  principal  correspondent  is 
her  daughter.  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan, 
to  whom,  as  the  wife  of  a  provincial 
governor,  she  writes  the  news  of  the 
capital.  Madame  relates  the  horrors 
of  the  execution  of  the  Marquise  de 
Brinvilliers  for  poisoning ;  and  the 
suicide  of  Vatel,  the  Prince  of  Conde’s 
cook,  because  the  fish  for  the  second 
table  came  too  late.  But  a  portion  of 
her  1600  letters,  more  interesting  to 
us,  is  that  which  describes  her  home 
life  at  her  charming  chateau  of  Les 
Rochers  in  Brittany.  It  was  said  by 
her  enemies  that  her  daughter  and  her¬ 
self  were  friends  only  when  apart,  and 
that  they  quarrelled  when  together. 
“  I  wonder,”  said  the  mother,  “  at  my 
patience  when  I  hear  the  cruel  re¬ 
mark.” 
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The  two  following  extracts  may  show 
the  “  naturalness”  for  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  gives  credit.  The  first  re¬ 
fers  to  the  expected  marriage  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  d’ Orleans,  Louis  XIV.’s  niece. 
For  this  the  king  gave  a  permission, 
which  he  retracted  within  the  week. 

“lam  going  to  tell  you  the  thing 
that  is  the  most  astonishing,  the  most 
marvellous,  the  most  bewildering,  the 
most  unforeseen,  the  greatest  and  the 
least,  in  the  world.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  at  Paris,  and  how  should  you 
believe  it  at  Lyons  ?  Well,  M.  de 
Lauzun  is  going  to  be  married  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  Louvre.  Guess  to  whom — 
I  will  give  you  10,000  guesses.  I  had 
better  tell  you  at  once.  It  is  to  Made¬ 
moiselle,  destined  to  a  throne.  If  you 
go  out  of  your  mind  ;  if  you  say  that 
we  lie,  or  that  it  is  a  good  jest,  you 
will  say  no  more  than  we  said  when  we 
first  heard  of  it.’’ 

The  next  extract  is  from  a  letter  to 
her  daughter. 

“  The  month  of  June  is  over  at  last ! 
I  am  quite  surprised,  for  I  thought  it 
never  would  end.  Do  not  you  remem¬ 
ber  a  September  which  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  make  way  for  October  ? 
Well,  this  is  like  it ;  but  I  see  now  that 
all  things  come  to  an  end.  Indeed  I 
am  convinced  of  this.  Fouetnel  is  a 
charming  place.  My  son  and  I  drove 
yesterday  in  a  coach  with  six  horses, 
’rhere  is  nothing  more  enjoyable.  We 
seemed  to  fly.  We  sang  the  songs 
which  I  send  you.  The  pleasure  we 
take  in  your  prose  needs  not  prevent 
our  sharing  with  you  our  verses.  .  .  . 

“  Do  believe  that  I  think  of  you.  I 
have  my  little  friend  whom  I  love  ten¬ 
derly.  The  most  pleasing  thing  in  the 
world  is  a  good  portrait,  and  whatever 
you  may  say,  yours  does  you  no  injus¬ 
tice.  Your  letters  are  the  consolations 
of  my  past  griefs.  I  know  that  my 
answers  are  too  long  ;  but  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  as  much  from  you.  You  have  less 
leisure  than  I.” 

This  third  extract  relates  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  our  King  James  II.  at  St. 
Germain’s. 

“  The  king  has  behaved  divinely  to 
the  English  majesties.  His  kind  heart 
took  pleasure  in  playing  this  grand 
part.  He  weut  to  meet  the  Queen 
with  all  his  household  and  one  hundred 


coaches  with  six  horses  each.  When 
he  perceived  the  carriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  alighted  and  embraced  him 
tt  nderly.  Then  ho  ran  to  meet  the 
Queen  and  saluted  her,  and  placed  her 
on  his  right  hand  in  his  own  carriage. 
So  he  conducted  her  to  St.  Germain’s, 
where  she  found  everything  appointed 
for  her  as  for  the  Queen.  Among 
other  things  provided  was  a  rich  casket 
containing  6000  louis  d’or. 

“  On  the  next  day  the  king  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  English  king  at  St. 
Germain’s,  and  came  as  far  as  the 
guard-chamber  to  meet  him.  The 
king  of  England  stooped  as  if  about  to 
embrace  his  knees  ;  but  our  king  raised 
him  up  and  embraced  him  two  or  three 
times  very  tenderly.  After  some  con¬ 
versation,  our  king  took  his  leave,  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  conducted  to  his  carriage, 
and  said  to  the  English  king,  ‘  This  is 
your  house,  when  I  come  here  you  will 
do  its  honors  to  me,  and  I  will  do  the 
same  to  you  when  you  come  to  Ver¬ 
sailles.’ 

“  The  English  king  appears  old  and 
tired,  his  queen  looks  thin,  and  her 
eyes  show  tears,  but  they  are  black  and 
fine.  She  has  a  beautiful  complexion, 
a  little  pale,  a  good  mouth  and  teeth 
and  fine  height.  She  has  much  wit 
and  altogether  is  very  pleasing. 

“  Here  you  have  for  a  long  while  the 
matter  for  public  conversation.’’ 

I  must  hurry  down  another  hundred 
years  to  get  to  our  great  letter-writer 
ilorace  VV’alpole.  He,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated,  reports  the  news  of  the 
capital  to  Mason,  Gray  and  Mann. 
He  reports  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  the 
execution  of  Lord  Ferrers,  and  the 
coronation  of  George  III.  But  he  is 
not  reticent  as  to  his  own  doings.  He 
gives  the  acquisition  and  erection  of 
Strawberry  Hill.  This  we  must,  in 
fairness,  remember  was  not  a  family 
seat,  nor  a  foundation  for  a  hall  that 
his  heirs  should  inhabit,  but  a  toy  for 
himself,  and  we  must  not  blame  him 
if  he  did  outlive  two  sets  of  his  battle¬ 
ments.  I  must  give  his  own  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  erection. 

He  writes  in  1747  to  Marshal  Con¬ 
way,  “  It  is  a  little  plaything  out  of 
Chenevix’s  shop.  It  is  the  prettiest 
bauble  you  ever  saw.  It  is  set  in  enam¬ 
elled  meadows  with  filigree  hedges  : 
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“  A  small  Euphrates  thro’  the  piece  is  rolled, 

And  little  finches  wave  their  wings  in  gold.” 

A  delightful  road,  which  you  would 
call  dusty,  supplies  coaches  and  chaises. 
Dowagers  as  plenty  as  flounders  inhabit 
all  around,  and  Pope’s  ghost  is  just 
skimming  under  my  window  by  a  most 
poetical  moonlight ;  but,  thank  Heav¬ 
en,  the  Thames  is  between  me  and  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry.” 

The  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Scotch 
Lords,  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  is 
very  familiar,  but  it  is  the  best  speci¬ 
men  of  Walpole’s  public  news,  and  re¬ 
lates  his  own  observations.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  source  from  which  most  nar¬ 
ratives  are  drawn.  The  extract  is  con¬ 
fined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Balmerino.  Johnson’s 
lines  are  well  known  : 

“  Pitied  by  gentle  souls  Kilmarnock  died. 
The  bold  Balmerino  were  on  thy  side." 

“  I  am  this  moment  come  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  greatest  and  most 
melancholy  scene  I  ever  saw  !  You 
will  easily  guess  that  it  was  the  Trial 
of  the  rebel  Lords.  A  coronation  is  a 
puppet  show  ;  but,  this  at  once  feasted 
one’s  eyes  and  engaged  all  one’s  pas¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  Lord  Balmerino  is  the 
most  natural,  brave  old  fellow  I  ever 
saw.  At  the  bar  he  behaved  like  a 
soldier  and  a  man  ;  in  the  intervals  of 
form,  with  carelessness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  He  pressed  extremely  to  have 
his  wife,  his  pretty  Peggy,  with  him 
in  the  Tower.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
pute  in  which  coach  the  axe  must  go — 
old  Balmerino  cried,  ‘  Oome,  come, 
put  it  with  me.’  At  the  bar,  he  plays 
with  his  fingers  upon  the  axe,  while  he 
talks  to  the  gentleman-jailer.  A  little 
boy  was  near  him,  but  not  tall  enough 
to  see  ;  he  made  room  for  the  child 
and  placed  him  near  himself.  As  he 
returned  to  the  Tower  he  stopped  the 
coach  at  Charing  Cross  to  buy  ‘  honey 
blobs’  as  the  Scotch  call  gooseberries. 
In  the  cell  at  Westminster  he  showed 
Lord  Kilmarnock  how  to  lay  his  head, 
bid  him  not  wince,  lest  the  stroke 
should  cut  his  shoulders  or  his  skull 
and  advised  him  to  bite  his  lips.  They 
brought  him  his  death  warrant  at  his 
dinner.  His  wife  fainted.  He  said, 
‘Lieutenant,  with  your  .  .  .  warrant 


you  have  spoiled  my  lady’s  dinner,’ 
etc.” 

There  is  another  lord  who  should 
perhaps  have  taken  precedence,  as  a 
person  just  twenty  years  before  Wal¬ 
pole,  in  his  birth  and  death.  I  mean 
Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  letters  we 
know  by  name,  though  I  can  think 
that  none  of  us  have  ever  read  them. 
They  are  instructions  to  his  natural 
son,  Philip  Stanhope,  and  reach  from 
his  boyhood,  in  which  he  gives  him  in¬ 
structions  how  to  blow  his  nose,  until 
his  full  manhood,  in  which  he  counsels 
him  as  to  qualifications  for  an  envoy 
to  a  foreign  court.  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  offended  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  Dictionary,  and  Johnson  said 
that  the  letters  taught  the  manners  of 
a  dancing-master,  and  the  morals  of 
one  much  worse.  After  the  soreness 
had  passed,  Johnson  acknowledged 
that  when  the  objectionable  letters 
were  left  out  “  there  would  still  re¬ 
main,  sir,  the  makings  of  a  very  pretty 
book.”  Chesterfield  was  a  practical 
man  with  very  shrewd  sense.  Some  of 
his  counsels  might  survive,  “  Dress 
yourself  well  and  forget  it.”  “  If  you 
want  a  sword  or  a  snuff-box,  buy  one 
of  each,  but  do  not  buy  a  dozen.” 
“  A  diamond,  while  rough,  has  its 
value  ;  but  it  must  be  cut  and  polished 
to  be  bought.  Weight  without  lustre 
is  bad.  All  the  Greek  in  the  world 
will  not  make  you  a  minister,  but  tact 
and  brightness  will  do  this  and  more.” 

The  letters  show  the  most  untiring 
affection  for  his  son,  and  an  unflagging 
interest  in  his  career.  They  are  385 
in  number,  and  reach  through  thirty- 
one  years,  from  the  son’s  age  of  eight 
years  to  his  death.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  son’s  marriage  was  kept  secret  and 
revealed  at  his  death,  the  Earl's  imme¬ 
diate  adoption  of  the  children  and  as¬ 
sured  provision  for  them  were  most 
kindly  actions.  He  assures  the  widow 
that  the  two  boys  shall  not  cost  her  a 
shilling.  In  later  years  he  always  ad¬ 
dressed  his  son  as  his  ”  dear  friend.” 

The  following  extract  from  letter 
eighty-one,  in  condemnation  of  an 
affectedly  absent  man,  is  often  quoted  : 

“  What  is  commonly  called  an  ab¬ 
sent  man  is  commonly  either  a  very 
weak  or  a  very  affected  man,  but  be  he 
which  he  will,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  a 
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very  disagreeable  man  in  company. 
He  fails  in  all  the  common  offices  of 
civility  ;  he  seems  not  to  know  those 
people  to-day  with  whom  yesterday  he 
appeared  to  live  in  intimacy.  He  takes 
no  part  in  general  conversation,  but 
on  the  contrary  breaks  into  it  with 
some  start  of  his  own,  as  if  he  waked 
from  a  dream.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  (it  may  be)  five  or  six 
more,  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
may  have  a  right  to  absence  ;  from  the 
intense  thought  which  the  things  they 
were  investigating  required.  But  if  a 
young  man  who  has  no  such  special 
avocation,  claim  that  pretended  right, 
it  should  be  turned  into  an  involuntary 
absence  by  his  enforced  exclusion  from 
company.” 

The  next  is  earlier  (letter  seventy- 
four),  and  to  the  school-boy.  “  There 
is  no  one  thing  so  trifling  but  which 
(if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all)  ought  to  be 
done  well.  I  have  often  told  you  that 
I  wished  you  even  to  play  cricket,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  boy  at  Westminster. 
Dress  is  a  foolish  thing,  and  yet  it  is  a 
very  foolish  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be 
well  dressed,  according  to  his  rank  and 
means  in  life.  Diogenes  the  cynic  was 
a  wise  man  for  despising  foolish  cus¬ 
toms,  but  a  fool  for  showing  it.  Be 
wiser  than  other  people  if  you  can,  but 
do  not  tell  them  so.” 

I  must  keep  space  for  the  admiration 
of  my  boyhood — Sir  W.  Scott.  He  is 
known  so  well  for  so  much  other  writ¬ 
ing  that  we  scarcely  think  of  him  as  a 
letter-writer.  The  following  extract 
from  his  letter  announcing  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Lockhart,  his  financial  ruin, 
is  worthy  of  Scott : 

”  All  the  moneyed  people  have  come 
offering  their  purses,  but  I  have  de¬ 
clined  them  all.  Unless  I  die  I  shall 
beat  up  against  this  foul  weather.  I 
fear  you  will  think  that  I  am  writing 
under  excitement.  My  dear  Lock¬ 
hart,  I  am  as  temperate  as  you  ever 
saw  me  ;  and  working  at  ‘  Woodstock  ’ 
like  a  tiger.  Kindest  love  to  Sophy. 
Tell  her  to  study  the  song  (‘  Bonnie 
Dundee  ’),  and  keep  her  spirits  up. 
Tyne  heart,  tyne  all.  It  is  making  too 
much  of  money  to  grieve  about  it. 
Kiss  Johnnie  (‘  Hugh  Littlejohn  ’)  for 
me.  I  am  glad  that  you  were  carried 
away  to  London  before  these  reverses 


happened.  They  wou.d  have  embit¬ 
tered  parting,  and  made  it  resemble 
the  boat  leaving  the  ship.” 

No  one  thinks  of  Lady  Scott  as  a 
letter-writer,  but  she  held  her  own 
with  her  future  husband  in  their  cor¬ 
respondence  before  marriage.  She  was 
a  lady  of  French  extraction — Made¬ 
moiselle  Charpentier,  anglicized  down 
to  Miss  Carpenter.  Lady  Scott  writes  : 

“  Before  I  conclude  I  will  give  you 
a  little  hint.  It  is,  not  to  put  so  many 
‘musts’  into  your  letters.  It  is  be¬ 
ginning  rather  too  soon,  and  another 
thing  is  I  shall  take  the  liberty  not  to 
mind  them.  You  must  take  care  of 
yourself.  You  nmst  think  of  mo. 
You  must  believe  me  yours  sincerely, 
C.  C.” 

On  one  occasion  Sir  Walter  had  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  letter  the  singular  sub¬ 
ject — where  he  wanted  most  to  be 
buried.  “  Goodness  gracious  (replies 
the  lively  French  lady)  what  an  idea 
of  yours  !  If  you  always  have  these 
thoughts,  how  very  pleasant  and  gay 
you  must  be.  Adieu  ;  take  care  of 
yourself  if  you  love  me  ;  for  I  have  no 
wish  that  you  should  visit  that  charm¬ 
ing  and  romantic  scene — the  family 
burying  place.” 

There  is  one  class  of  letters — viz., 
despatches — which  are  so  excellent  in 
themselves  that  they  are  entitled  to 
form  a  division  of  the  national  litera¬ 
ture.  When  we  think  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  under  which  they  were  written  we 
may  wonder  at  the  clearness  and 
brightness  of  their  style. 

Some  years  ago,  at  Apsley  House, 
was  shown  the  rough  wooden  desk  on 
which,  when  taken  off  a  mule’s  back, 
many  of  the  famous  “  Wellington  De¬ 
spatches”  were  written. 

This,  as  follows,  is  the  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  written  to  Lord 
Beresford  by  the  Duke,  no  doubt  with 
more  favorable  appliances  at  the  lime  : 

“  You  have  heard  of  our  battle  of 
the  18th.  Never  did  I  see  such  a 
pounding  match.  Both  were  what  the 
boxers  call  gluttons.  Napoleon  did 
not  manoeuvre  at  all.  He  just  moved 
forward  in  the  old  style,  in  columns, 
and  was  driven  off  in  the  old  style. 
The  only  difference  was  that  he  mixed 
cavalry  with  his  infantry,  and  support¬ 
ed  both  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
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artillery.  ...  I  never  saw  the  Brit¬ 
ish  infantry  behave  so  well.” 

Now,  at  what  used  to  be  taken  as  a 
date — the  Battle  of  Waterloo — we  must 
stop.  All  that  remains  to  say  is  that 
the  remarks  at  the  beginning  were  not 
intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  letters  of  later  date  were  not  worth 
reading,  or  that  there  were  none  in  re¬ 
cent  times  to  read.  It  would  be  absurd 


to  throw  a  doubt  upon  this  point  when 
we  think  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  of  Cailylo  and  Mrs.  Cailyle, 
Buskin  and  Southey.  Only  it  is  well 
to  remind  all  what  a  mine  of  wealth  is 
unworked,  if  we  do  not  carry  back  our 
researches  to  those  in  earlier  days  who 
so  pleasingly  describe  to  us  “  the  very 
age  and  body  of  their  times.” — Good 
Words. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard,  the  journaliet  whose 
distinction  it  is  to  have  written  the  most-con¬ 
tradicted  interview  with  Ibsen  that  has  yet 
appeared,  seems  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  new 
kind  of  fame.  A  correspondent  in  Christiania 
bos  written  to  him  saying  :  “  Your  article  has 
been  much  commented  upon  here,  and  the 
Norwegians  are  furious,  proposing  to  immor¬ 
talize  you  as  a  noun  and  verb — t  c.,  to  say, 
‘Oh,  that’s  a  Sherard,’  when  they  mean  an 
inaccuracy  ;  or,  ‘  VVe  were  Sherarded  by  that 
man  ’ — i  e.,  ‘  maligned  by  that  man,’  for  they 
quite  accept  Ibsen’s  statements  concerning 
bis  talk  with  you.”  Mr.  Sberard’s  comment 
is  :  “It  would  ill  become  an  ardent  philolo¬ 
gist  to  object  to  anything  by  which  a  starve¬ 
ling  and  unpicturesque  language  may  be  en¬ 
riched  and  beautified.’’ 

Dr.  Karl  Holsten,  Professor  of  Exegetical 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
died  in  that  town  on  January  27th,  in  his  sev¬ 
enty  first  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  and  studied  philology  and  theology  at 
Rostock,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  In  1852  he  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Rostock, 
where  he  published  in  1868  his  treatise  “  Znm 
Evangelium  des  Puulus  und  Petrus.’’  The 
fame  of  this  work  brought  him  an  invitation 
to  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Berne, 
and  in  1876  he  was  culled  to  Heidelberg,  and 
remained  there  until  bis  death.  His  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt,  not  only  in  the  theological  fac¬ 
ulty,  but  throughout  liberal  ecclesiastical  cir¬ 
cles  in  Baden.  His  lectures  were  attended 
not  only  by  his  own  devoted  troop  of  students, 
but  by  hearers  belonging  to  other  classes.  He 
published  several  critical  works  upon  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Jahrbucher 
fur  prolestantische  Theologie,  but  the  most  in- 
fiuential  of  his  writings  was  the  “  Ursprung 
und  Weeen  der  Religion.” 


The  Wesiminsler  Oazelie,  pursuing  its  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  condition  of  modern  review¬ 
ing,  has  now  printed  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Will¬ 
iam  Archer,  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  Mr.  Osw'ald 
Crawfurd,  and  Mr.  Le  Gallienne.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  not  at  one  on  all  points.  Mr. 
Archer,  for  example,  views  the  pluralist  re¬ 
viewer  with  suspicion  ;  Mr,  Le  Gallienne  hails 
him.  If  one  man  writes  five  good  reviews  of 
a  book  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  pleased  because 
in  that  way  four  inferior  reviews  are  kept  out 
of  print  Mr.  Crawfurd  holds  that  most  re¬ 
viewers  are  mistaken  in  the  line  they  take. 
“  Reviews,’’  says  he,  “  should  be  more  bright 
and  informing — more  personal,  as  it  were — 
less  critical  and  more  expository.”  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  agree  that  genius 
and  merit  will  ‘‘out.’’  Ten  days,  says  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne,  is  the  utmost  period  of  time  for 
the  modern  Keats  to  remain  unrecognized. 
We  hope  so. 

Historical  students  in  need  of  a  subject 
might  note  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  the 
preface  to  what  he  calls  the  woeful  history  of 
“  Pickle  the  Spy,”  has  this  passage  ;  “  The 
Life  of  the  Old  Chevalier  (James  III.)  has 
never  been  written,  and  is  well  worth  writ¬ 
ing.  My  ow’n  studies,  alas  !  prove  that  Prince 
Charles’s  character  was  incapable  of  enduring 
misfortune.  His  father,  less  brilliant  and 
less  popular,  was  a  very  different  man.  and,  I 
think,  has  everything  to  gain  from  an  unprej¬ 
udiced  examination  of  his  career.  He  has  cer- 
tainly  nothing  to  lose.” 

A  WORK  of  some  importance  is  about  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 
‘‘  Etching,  Engraving  and  the  other  Processes 
of  Picture  Printing,’’  by  William  Strang  and 
Dr.  Singer,  will  deal  with  the  characteristic 
technical  qualities  of  all  the  different  methods 
of  illustration,  such  as  wood  and  steel  engrav- 
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ing,  drypoint,  mezzotint,  aquatint,  soft-ground 
etching,  lithography,  etc.  A  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  mechanical  processes  of  “  half¬ 
tone,”  photogravure  and  collotype,  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  being  illustrated  by  original 
plates  from  the  author’s  works. 

Mabk  Twain’s  new  book,  the  description  of 
his  lecturing  tour  round  the  world,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  “  A  Tramp  Abroad,”  which 
he  is  now  writing  in  London,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  autumn.  Meanwhile  a  uniform 
American  edition  of  his  works,  in  fifteen  vol¬ 
umes,  is  being  prepared,  of  which  there  will 
be  an  Mition  de  luxe  of  250  copies  signed  by 
the  author. 

Mb.  Edwabd  Bellamy,  the  author  of  “  Look¬ 
ing  Backward.”  who  has  been  silent  for  ten 
years,  has  completed  a  new  book  which  will 
very  shortly  be  published  under  the  title 
“Equality.”  This  work,  also  socialistic  in 
tendency,  is  nominally  a  story,  and  some  of 
the  characters  in  ”  Looking  Backward”  reap¬ 
pear  in  its  pages.  The  special  purpose  of 
”  Equality”  is  “  to  account  for  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  world  of  to  morrow  by  explaining 
not  only  their  righteousness  and  reason,  but 
likewise  the  course  of  historical  evolution  by 
which  they  were  born  out  of  the  very  different 
order  of  things  existing  to-day.” 

F.  Mabion  Gbawfobd,  the  novelist,  has  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  with  Major  J.  B.  Pond 
to  deliver  next  season  a  hundred  lectures  upon 
Italian  art,  together  with  readings  from  bis 
own  novels. 

Paul  Bouboet,  it  will  be  remembered, 
brought  and  won  a  suit  against  his  French 
publishers  some  months  ago  to  compel  them 
to  give  him  an  accounting.  His  example  in¬ 
spired  his  fellow-novelist  Galdos  to  a  similar 
course,  and  the  Madrid  lower  court  has  pro¬ 
nounced  in  bis  favor.  As  in  Bourget’s  case, 
there  is  no  question  of  violation  of  contract, 
but  the  plea  is  that  an  author  has  a  right  to 
know  from  actual  inspection  of  accounts,  not 
merely  from  statements  rendered,  just  how 
his  books  are  selling. 

Two  works  of  interest  which  Mr.  Heinemnnn 
will  shortly  publish  are  “  Spanish  Protestants 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  compiled  from  Dr. 
Wilken’s  German  work  by  Rachel  E.  Chal- 
lice,  with  an  introduction  by  Archbishop 
Plunket  and  a  preface  by  Canon  Fleming  ; 
and  a  volume  in  the  Great  Educators  Scries 
on  ”  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,”  by  Sir 


Joshua  Fitch,  LL  D.,  H.  M.  Inspector  of 
Schools.  The  author  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  younger  Arnold,  and  was  associated 
with  him  for  many  years  in  the  Education 
Department. 

Mb.  D.  F.  Du  Toit’s  volume  on  “  Rhodesia” 
will  be  an  independent  opinion  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  based  upon  a  personal 
survey  two  years  ago.  An  Africander  by 
birth,  the  author  has  been  a  prominent  factor 
in  South  African  politics,  having  been  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal, 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Africander 
Bond,  and  a  party  to  the  London  Convention. 
The  book  is  promised  immediately  by  Mr. 
William  Heinemann. 

A  NUMBEB  of  unpublished  letters  by  Madame 
de  Stael  have  been  found  which  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Czar  Alexander  I.  Another  dis¬ 
covery  is  a  number  of  letters  whieh  were  sent 
to  Bossuet. 

Bbam  Stoeeb.  who  stands  in  Henry  Irving’s 
place  to  the  outside  world,  has  accompanied 
him  on  all  bis  trips  to  this  country.  He  is  an 
athletic  man,  with  pointed  blonde  beard  and 
the  shoulders  of  a  college  oarsman.  He  is  an 
Oxford  graduate,  the  author  of  at  least  one 
novel,  “  At  the  Water’s  Mou’,”  from  which 
a  reading  was  given  in  Current  Literature  for 
November,  1895,  and  a  man  particularly 
adapted  to  the  various  duties  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  perform  as  Irving’s  personal 
representative. 

”  Ouida”  has  already  another  short  novel 
in  the  press,  although  “  Le  Selve”  has  been 
out  but  a  few  weeks.  The  new  story  shows 
the  difficulty  of  putting  ideas  of  social  equal¬ 
ity  into  practice.  The  title  is  ”  The  Altruist.” 

Mbs.  Julia  Davies,  who  died  at  Clifton  a 
few  daj's  ago  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four, 
was  probably  (be  last  survivor  of  the  intimate 
friends  of  Charles  Lamb.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  Hume,  of  Montpellier  House, 
Netting  Hill,  where  Lamb,  Godwin,  and  Haz- 
litt  were  constant  guests.  She  married  Vice- 
Admiral  George  Davies,  R.N.,  and  was  the 
mother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Augusta  Webster. 
Another  daughter  is  the  widow  of  Isaac  Tod- 
hunter,  the  mathematician. 

The  220  copies  of  “  The  Art  of  William 
Morris,”  which  Messrs.  Bell  have  ready,  are 
all  bought  up  at  the  high  price  of  eight 
guineas  net.  The  volume  is  finely  produced 
on  hand-made  paper  by  the  Chiswick  Press, 
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and  the  forty  colored  plates  at  the  end  will  be 
a  permanent  record  of  the  great  decorator's 
art. 

Abkanoements  have  been  completed  be¬ 
tween  Messrs.  Putnam’s  Sons  and  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  issue  of  a  limited  edition 
of  the  “  Records  of  the  City  of  New  Amster¬ 
dam,”  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Berthold 
Fernow.  It  will  take  the  form  of  six  volumes 
of  text  and  one  of  index.  They  will  deal  with 
the  period  of  municipal  life  when  the  Court 
of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  held  juris¬ 
diction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  will 
provide  genealogical  lists  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  old  Dutch  families  connected  with  the 
city. 

Next  to  the  ‘‘  Fragments  of  Euripides” 
stand  in  importance  and  interest  the  “  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Sophocles,”  and  it  is  with  some  im¬ 
patience  that  scholars  are  expecting  the  long- 
promised  edition  of  these  fragments  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jebb.  Casaubon,  Meineke,  Dindorf, 
Nauck,  Bergk,  Ellis,  and  others  have  done 
much  in  the  way  of  correction  and  emenda¬ 
tion,  but  they  have  left  an  abundant  harvest 
of  desperate  passages  for  later  editors  to  grap¬ 
ple  with.  As  an  interpreter  and  translator  of 
the  most  subtle  of  poets,  Professor  Jebb  is 
without  a  rival ;  it  will  now  be  seen  whether 
he  will  be  equal  to  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  placing  himself  beside  Person  in  tex¬ 
tual  emendation. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  has  chosen  a 
clever  title  for  bis  continuation  of  bis  ”  His¬ 
tory  of  Our  Own  Times.”  The  supplemen¬ 
tary,  or  fifth,  volume  is  to  be  called  “  From 
1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.”  The  services 
of  the  American  gentleman  who  brought  the 
history  up  to  date  some  few  j  ears  ago  for  bis 
countrymen’s  benefit  are  not  again  to  be  re¬ 
quisitioned,  for  Messrs.  Harper  will  publish 
Mr.  McCarthy’s  work  in  America.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  under  the  strain  of  finishing  the  new 
volume,  has  broken  down  in  health,  and  is 
now  taking  a  thorough  rest. 

Recently  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  opened  a 
free  library  at  Edmonton — the  building  being, 
as  usual,  presented  by  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards 
— and  made  a  rather  striking  speech,  empha¬ 
sizing  and  expanding  the  idea  we  have  always 
maintained — that  free  libraries  are  good 
things,  even  if  they  only  benefit  the  few.  The 
majority  who  frequent  them  for  novels  and 
newspapers  obtain  pleasure  and  rest,  two 
things  which  are  good  for  them  ;  and  there 


are  always  a  few  “  with  the  exceptional  apti¬ 
tudes  which  so  often  run  to  waste  in  our  bnge 
industrial  class.”  The  chance  of  feeding 
their  minds  is  one,  said  Mrs.  Ward,  “  which  a 
democratic  nation  like  this,  wholly  dependent 
on  the  brain  wealth  of  its  children,  cannot 
afford  to  refuse.”  Let  no  gift  be  lost  for 
want  of  fertilization,  the  first  elements  of 
which  are  provided  by  free  libraries.  She 
had  personally  known  a  miner  who  worked 
eleven  hours  a  day  for  eleven  days  a  fortnight 
train  himself  to  read  a  Greek  play  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  and  had  seen  a  young  reed- 
maker  who  worked  for  factory  hours  hurry  to 
the  library  to  indulge  in  the  study  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  Professor  Huxley  had  been  both 
surprised  and  touched  by  the  passion  for  sci¬ 
ence  displayed  by  some  workmen  in  their 
scanty  leisure,  and,  we  may  add,  we  have  all 
read  the  story  of  Hugh  Miller.  That,  we  are 
convinced,  is  the  true  argument  for  free  libra¬ 
ries,  and  not  the  conventional  make  believe 
that  reading  benefits  all  mankind.  It  is  no 
better  to  the  majority  than  any  other  inno¬ 
cent  pastime  ;  but  of  the  few  it  makes  levers 
for  the  upheaval  of  the  mass.  One  man  who 
has  become  mechanician  or  chemist  through 
reading  in  his  libraries,  may  repay  tenfold 
even  benefactions  like  those  of  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards. 

The  volume  of  “Selected  Poems,”  by 
George  Meredith,  which  Messrs.  Constable  & 
Co.  have  in  preparation,  will  include  some  of 
his  later  poems,  such  as  the  “  Trafalgar  Day” 
and  the  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Browning. 

By  the  death  of  Johannes  Brahms  Europe 
has  lost  the  musician  who  has  certainly  held 
the  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  musicians 
since  Wagner  died  in  1883.  Whether  he  de¬ 
served  that  place  or  not  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  But  it  is  worth 
remarking  that  his  symphonies  have  lately 
been  to  an  astonishing  degree  eclipsed  by 
Tschaikowsky’s  ;  and  that  while  the  critic 
who  was  formerly  his  warmest  English  ad¬ 
mirer  has  said  that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  assign  him  a  position  among  the 
great  ones,  his  praises  have  been  most  noisily 
shouted  by  one  whose  most  sincere  praise  is 
an  insult.  Yet  this  much  is  certain  ;  that 
Brahms  had  an  ideal  as  high  in  its  way  as 
Wagner’s,  and  that  he  labored  incessantly  and 
with  the  greatest  artistic  conscientiousness  to 
reach  it.  He  refused  to  write  to  order  for  the 
sake  of  money  ;  and  every  bar  of  his  music  is 
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a  perfectly  honest  expression  of  what  he  felt 
or  thought  he  felt.  That  he  made  money  was 
his  good  luck,  and  not  the  result  of  any  truck¬ 
ling  to  popular  tastes  ;  and  if  latterly  he  be¬ 
came  popular  in  Kensington  and  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  equivalents  of  Kensington,  that  was 
his  bad  luck,  and  not  the  result  of  any  desire 
on  his  part  to  tickle  the  ears  of  Kensington. 
Now  that  he  is  dead  there  will  probably  be  a 
Brahms  boom  ;  we  in  England  may  hear  more 
of  his  best  music  than  we  have  heard  hither¬ 
to  ;  and  then  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  him. 

Books  about  London  are  common  enough, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  are  usually  undistin¬ 
guished  enough  too.  A  very  remarkable  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  new  kind,  descriptive  of  London,  is, 
however,  now  promised  by  Messrs.  Constable. 
The  artist,  who  is  at  this  moment  hard  at 
work  on  his  share  of  this  book,  is  Mr.  William 
Hyde,  already  known  to  the  few  as  a  strong 
imaginative  painter  in  monochrome  of  nature 
in  moods  of  turbulence  or  extreme  peace. 
His  drawings  in  Mr.  Garnett’s  “  Imaged 
World,”  and  his  illustrations  to  Milton,  in  a 
scarce  volume  published  by  Messrs.  Dent,  are 
treasured  by  all  who  own  them.  London 
translated  into  Mr.  Hyde’s  medium  may  sur¬ 
prise  many  persons  unaccustomed  to  look  for 
beauty  in  their  immediate  surroundings. 

The  catalogue  of  the  New  Gallery  will  have 
an  unusual  literary  value  this  year  in  the 
shape  of  a  remarkable  poem  by  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  written  to  Mr.  Phil  Bnrne  Jones’s 
strange  picture  “  The  Vampire.”  Those  who 
heard  it  recited  by  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree  the 
other  night  state  that  it  shows  Mr.  Kipling’s 
powers  in  a  new  direction. 

Says  the  Saturday  Review : 

It  is  rarely  that  we  have  occasion  to  quote 
from  our  contemporaries  on  matters  connect¬ 
ed  with  literature.  But  in  a  recent  DaUy 
Hail  appears  a  poem  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
so  remarkable  for  terse  realism  and  a  peculiar 
modernity  of  passion  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  reproducing  a  few  verses  of  it.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Daily  Mail  on  its  enterprise  and 
its  good  fortune.  The  rest  of  the  poem  is  as 
excellent  as  the  extracts  we  give  : 

THE  VAMPIRE. 

(Verses  written  by  Rudyard  Kipling  for  the 

picture  by  Philip  Burne  Jones  in  the  New 

Gallery.) 

A  fool  there  was  and  he  made  his  prayer 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 


To  a  rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair 
(We  called  her  the  woman  who  did  not  care) 
But  the  fool  he  called  her  his  lady  fair 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh  the  years  we  waste  and  the  tears  we  waste 
And  the  work  of  our  head  and  hand, 

Belong  to  the  woman  who  did  not  know 
( And  now  we  know  thaJl  she  never  could  know) 
And  did  not  understand. 

A  fool  there  was  and  his  goods  he  spent 
(Even  as  you  and  I ') 

Honor  and  faith  and  a  sure  intent 
(And  it  wasn’t  the  least  what  the  lady  meant) 
But  a  fool  must  follow  his  natural  bent 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh  the  toil  we  lost  and  the  spoil  we  lost 
And  the  excellent  things  we  planned. 

Belong  to  the  woman  who  didn't  know  why 
{And  now  we  know  that  she  never  knew  why) 

And  did  not  understand. 


MISCELLANY. 

'  Squirrels. — Every  one  knows  a  squirrel  by 
sight,  but  few  people — when  you  come  to 
question  them — have  really  made  a  study  of 
this  interesting  and  fascinating  little  animal. 
To  gain  all  possible  local  knowledge  we  felt  a 
country  yokel  should  first  be  interrogated  as 
to  their  ways  and  habits.  So  we  accosted  one. 
Yes,  he  knew  all  about  squirrels.  Could  he 
tell  us  something  about  them?  “  Well,”  he 
said,  after  cogitating  a  long  while  as  if  he 
were  building  up  a  history  of  the  species, 
“  well — they  have  lots  of  fleas  !”  And  ns  this 
w'Rs  all  the  information  forthcoming,  we 
thought  it  best  to  learn  for  ourselves.  Under 
a  Spanish  chestnut-tree  is  the  place  to  make  a 
study  of  squirrels,  when  autumn  dons  her 
garments  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  the  ripe 
nuts  burst  the  husks.  John  Evelyn  writes  in 
his  “  Silva’’  :  ”  If  you  design  to  set  these 
nuts  in  winter  or  autumn,  1  counsel  yon  to 
inter  them  within  their  hulks,  which,  being 
everywhere  armed,  are  a  good  protection 
against  the  mouse  and  a  providential  integu¬ 
ment.”  And  Pliny,  from  this  natural  guard, 
concludes  them  to  be  excellent  food.  It  was 
Cresar  who  transplated  them  from  Sardis,  first 
into  Italy,  whence  they  were  propagated  into 
France,  and  thence  among  ns.  The  hulks  — 
as  Evelyn  says— may  be  a  good  protection  nn- 
derground  against  mice,  but  on  the  trees  only 
tempt  the  squirrels  to  peep  within,  for  the 
branches  seem  alive  with  the  gay  little  acro¬ 
bats  who  ”  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines” 
with  all  their  might.  A  squirrel  ^comes  from 
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the  wood  and  gallops  across  the  grass  and  un¬ 
der  the  shrubs,  then  races  up  the  trunk  and 
sniffs  around,  exchanging  the  “  time  of  day” 
with  the  rest  of  his  family,  then,  as  he 
scratches  his  head  daintily  with  his  hind 
paw,  he  catches  sight  of  a  bunch  of  chestnuts 
at  the  end  of  a  bough,  and  with  a  leap  and  a 
bound  reaches  the  spot.  He  picks  off  a  green, 
prickly  husk,  and  turning  it  round  and  round 
in  his  front  paws  finds  the  best  place  to  open 
it.  Then  he  nibbles  down  the  slit  and  takes 
out  the  biggest  nut,  letting  the  rest  fall  to  the 
ground.  Of  course  the  nut  has  to  be  peeled, 
and  the  long,  feathery  tail  is  curled  tightly 
over  his  back  in  excitement.  When  peeled  it 
is  eaten  up  in  no  time,  and  somewhat  greed¬ 
ily,  for  when  finished  the  little  animal  has  to 
take  a  rest,  and  clasps  his  front  paws  tightly 
across  his  chest,  wishing  all  the  time  he  could 
begin  again  at  once.  As  be  sits  quietly  blink¬ 
ing  and  winking,  now  and  then  cocking  up 
his  ears,  a  young  squirrel  races  madly  up  the 
trunk  gobbling  to  himself,  then,  turning 
round  on  a  bough  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  begins  flourishing  his  tail  wildly  and 
barking  at  the  human  watcher  below.  The 
sound  is  like  some  one  kissing  very  loudly, 
and  it  really  is  very  comical  to  see  a  squirrel 
in  a  passion.  He  will  sit  up,  bend  one  paw 
toward  bis  white  waistcoat  us  if  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech  full  of  spiteful  abuse,  then  make 
the  curious  little  noise  again,  jerking  his  tail 
violently,  turn  round  and  round  and  bow  to 
the  intruder,  requesting  him  energetically, 
not  to  say  rudely,  to  go  away  at  once.  An 
old  squirrel  hearing  all  the  fuss  raced  head¬ 
long  down  the  trunk  to  the  present  writer’s 
feet,  and  stood  looking  up  and  sniffing  an¬ 
grily,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘‘  What  are  you  doing 
here  trespassing  in  my  preserves  ?’  ’  and  with 
a  look  in  his  face  which  betokened  a  bad 
word. 

Squirrels  build  their  nests  high  up  in  trees 
or  in  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  bough,  and 
make  them  of  grass,  moss,  and  leaves  woven 
together  artistically,  and  quite  impermeable 
to  rain.  Fleas  are  to  be  found  there  in  plenty, 
but  not  the  eggs  that  one  lady  expected  to 
find  !  There  are  three  or  four  young  at  a  lit¬ 
ter  born  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  all  the 
family  cling  together  till  the  following  spring, 
when  the  young  have  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Their  nest  is  called  a  “  drey”  in  Hampshire, 
and  in  Suffolk  a  ”  bay.”  Gilbert  White,  writ¬ 
ing  in  1769,  says  ;  ”  A  boy  has  taken  three  lit¬ 
tle  squirrels  in  their  drey.  These  small  crea¬ 


tures  he  put  under  the  care  of  a  cat  who  had 
lately  lost  her  kittens,  and  finds  that  she 
nurses  and  suckles  them  with  the  same  assi¬ 
duity  and  affection  as  if  they  were  her  own  off¬ 
spring.  ...  So  many  people  went  to  see  the 
little  squirrels  suckled  by  a  cat  that  the  foster- 
mother  became  jealous  of  her  charge  and  in 
pain  for  their  safety  ;  and  therefore  bid  them 
over  the  ceiling,  where  one  died.”  The  squir¬ 
rel  lays  up  stores  of  provisions  for  the  winter, 
hiding  the  nuts  and  acorns  in  holes  and  cor¬ 
ners  near  (he  tree  which  they  inhabit.  Wood 
tells  us  that  they  never  forget  where  they  have 
hidden  their  treasures,  and  will  even  scrape 
away  the  snow  to  find  the  cache  ;  but  this  we 
doubt  somewhat,  for  the  hiding-places  are  so 
numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
member  them  all.  Often  a  squirrel  will  gal- 
lop  across  the  grass  with  a  huge  husk  in  bis 
mouth,  and  another,  catching  sight  of  the  van¬ 
ishing  dainty,  will  race  madly  after  him,  hav¬ 
ing  quite  a  game  of  follow-my-leader  up  one 
tree  and  down  another,  till  both  disappear 
from  view  into  the  wood.  In  a  neighboring 
garden,  where  the  peacocks  strut  and  spread 
their  tails  in  the  sunlight,  these  little  animals 
have  grand  gauies.  They  climb  on  to  the 
tool  house  which  overlooks  the  peacocks' 
lawn,  and  watch  till  the  beautiful  birds  are 
fed.  Then  they  throw  down  fir  cones,  nut¬ 
shells,  or  beech-mast  to  entice  the  peacocks 
away,  and  when  the  coast  is  clear  scramble 
down  and  gobble  up  the  grain,  laughing  to 
themselves,  merry  little  fellows,  as  they  wave 
their  tails  joyously.  Back  come  the  peacocks, 
furious  at  having  been  taken  in,  and  away 
race  the  squirrels  to  the  roof,  when  the  practi¬ 
cal  joke  is  again  played,  and  the  foolish  birds 
are  tempted  off  once  more.  A  squirrel  will 
eat  many  things  besides  nuts  and  grain  ;  be 
occasionally  varies  his  diet  with  young  birds, 
eggs,  and  insects,  and  has  been  detected  in 
the  act  of  plundering  a  nest.  Bulbs,  too,  are 
stolen  in  the  early  morning,  and  then  comes 
the  grave  question.  Shall  flowers  or  squirrels 
be  sacrificed  ?  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in 
the  autumn  is  to  watch  this  little  animal  nib¬ 
bling  a  crimson  fungus  under  the  blue  firs. 
It  is  the  edible  boletus  that  he  chooses  for  his 
feast,  and  he  avoids  with  marvellous  instinct 
the  gorgeous  orange-capped  fly  agaric  growing 
by  its  side,  for  he  knows  that  it  is  poisonous, 
and  will  not  be  tempted  by  the  white  flakes 
on  the  flame-colored  ground,  which  make 
such  a  striking  feature  in  the  woods.  He 
stands  on  his  hind-legs,  with  his  tail  stiff  and 
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erect,  and  nibbles  round  and  round  the  fun¬ 
gus,  using  bis  little  paws  to  hold  a  dainty 
morsel  which  has  been  broken  off  in  haste. 
He  does  not  mind  being  watched,  every  now 
and  then  giving  a  sniff,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  1 
suppose  it  is  all  right ;  1  know  I  can  trust 
you  and  then,  startled  by  some  sudden 
noise,  he  rushes  up  a  true,  and,  taking  shelter 
behind  a  bough,  peeps  round  cautiously  to 
see  what  has  happened.  The  distance  a 
squirrel  will  leap  from  bough  to  bough  or 
trunk  to  trunk  is  wonderful,  and  they  seldom 
miss  their  footing  ;  but  we  have  known  one 
fall  seventy  feet  and  not  be  a  whit  discon¬ 
certed,  for  be  spreads  out  his  legs  and  tail 
and  falls  lightly,  pausing  for  just  one  moment 
to  take  breath,  and  then  off  again  to  the  high¬ 
est  tree  in  the  w'ood.  In  the  winter  a  squir¬ 
rel’s  fur  turns  very  gray,  but  this  varies  with 
the  cold,  his  coat  being  at  its  best  when  bis 
sides  are  sleek  and  fat  and  his  ears  and  tail 
long  and  feathery,  and  this  is  when  the  nuts 
are  ripe  and  the  golden  leaves  carpet  the 
ground  under  the  Spanish  chestnut  trees. — 
London  Spectator. 

Animai-s  in  Novels. — The  recent  adventure 
of  a  “  mad  bull”  in  Langbam  Place  shows 
that  such  animals  still  exist  in  fact.  In  fic¬ 
tion,  where  the  mad  bull  once  pla3’ed  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  giving  endless  opportunities  to 
the  hero  to  distinguish  himself  by  rescuing 
young  ladies,  he  has  almost  disappeared. 
Other  animals  still  survive  in  novels,  some, 
like  the  bull,  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
piece,  others  as  important  characters,  and 
others  again  because  the  writer  seems  so  fond 
of  animals  that  he  must  introduce  them 
whether  needed  or  not.  Among  the  great 
novelists,  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  them  more 
comprehensively  than  any  one  else.  It  was 
part  of  his  happy  art  to  use  auimal  charac¬ 
ters  as  the  unconscious  means  of  firing  the 
train  of  human  emotion  in  certain  situations 
in  his  novels.  The  recognition  of  a  long- 
absent  master  by  a  dog— the  common  device 
of  story  since  the  days  of  the  Odyssey — has 
never  been  set  out  more  directly  or  with 
greater  reserve  of  force  than  in  the  scene  in 
“  Old  Mortality,”  when  Henry  Morton  returns 
from  exile  to  the  house  of  Milnwood,  and 
listens  to  the  old  housekeeper's  story  of  his 
miserly  uncle's  death  and  his  last  words— that 
a  ”  dipped  candle  was  good  enough  to  die 
with”  : 

While  Mrs.  Wilson  was  thus  detailing  the 


last  moments  of  the  old  miser,  Morton  was 
pressingly  engaged  in  diverting  the  assiduous 
curiosity  of  the  dog,  which,  recovered  from 
his  first  surprise,  and  combining  former  rec¬ 
ollections,  had,  after  much  snuffing  and  ex¬ 
amination,  begun  a  course  of  capering  and 
jumping  upon  the  stranger  which  threatened 
every  instant  to  betray  him.  At  length  in 
the  urgency  of  his  impatience,  Morton  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming,  in  a  hasty  tone, 

‘  Down,  Elphin  !  down,  sir  !  ’ — ‘  Ye  ken  our 
dog's  name,’  said  the  old  lady,  struck  with 
great  and  sudden  surprise,  ‘  and  it’s  no  a  com¬ 
mon  one.  And  the  creature  kens  j'ou  too,’ 
she  continued,  in  a  more  agitated  and  shriller 
tone.  ‘  God  guide  us  !  it’s  my  ain  bairn  !  ’  ” 
In  “The  Talisman”  Sir  Kenneth’s  Scotch 
deerhound,  instead  of  being  the  incidental 
cause  of  precipitating  a  crisis,  is  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  story.  Sir  Walter 
doubtless  bad  in  mind  his  own  favorite  deer¬ 
hound  “  Maida,”  for  he  clearly  writes  from 
the  life.  The  hound  shares  and  comprehends 
in  part  the  knight’s  watch  by  the  standard  of 
England;  “when  the  cry  of  the  sentinels 
came  from  the  distant  lines  and  defences  of 
the  camp,  he  answered  with  a  deep  and  re¬ 
iterated  bark,  as  if  to  affirm  that  he  too  was 
vigilant  in  his  duty,”  The  defence  of  the 
standard  by  the  dog  in  tUe  absence  of  its 
master,  its  wound  and  recovery,  and  its  attack 
upon  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  as,  in  company 
with  the  other  leaders  of  the  crusade,  be 
passes  and  salutes  the  replaced  standard  of 
England,  are  the  turning-points  of  the  plot  in 
the  later  chapters. 

In  descriptive  writing  Sir  Walter  draws  his 
animals  as  carefully  as  his  men  and  women. 
They  take  the  same  place  in  his  chapters  on 
Scotch  domestic  life  as  they  do  in  Sir  David 
Wilkie’s  pictures  of  the  same  subjects.  Scott’s 
fireside  portrait  of  the  Liddesdale  farmer  with 
his  generations  of  terriers—”  auld  ‘  Pepper’ 
and  young  ‘Pepper,’  auld  ‘Mustard’  aud 
young  ‘Mustard,’  little  ‘Pepper’  and  little 
*  Mustard  ’  ” — was  felt  to  be  so  real  that  his 
readers  proceeded  to  make  it  a  reality.  They 
wrote  for  puppies  to  “  Dandie  Dinmont, 
farmer,  Liddesdale,”  and  the  Dandie  Dinmont 
terrier  was  produced  to  their  order.  Mr. 
Davidson,  who  was  the  nearest  to  the  original 
among  the  farmers  of  the  vale,  took  the  bon- 
orary  title,  but  remarked  that  “  the  Sheriff 
bad  not  written  mair  about  him  than  about 
other  folk  ;  only  about  his  dogs.”  No  horse 
in  fiction  is  better  beloved  by  readers  than 
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Dngald  Dalgetty's  charger  *' Gustavns.” 
“  My  horse  hath  an  excellent  social  quality/’ 
says  the  soldier  of  fortune  ;  “  for  although  he 
cannot  pledge  my  cup,  yet  we  share  our  loaf 
between  us" — a  reminiscence  of  Bruce’s  bor¬ 
der  raid  when  the  Scots’  ponies  were  fed  on 
oat  cakes — "  and  it  will  be  hard  if  he  suffers 
famine  where  cakes  or  bannocks  are  to  be 
found.  But  to  cut  this  matter  short,  1  be¬ 
seech  you,  good  friends,  to  observe  the  state 
of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell’s  palfrey,  and  I  give 
you  my  honest  assurance  that  that  horse  and 
his  rider  shall  lack  for  food  before  either  Gus¬ 
tavos  or  I,”  “  Gustavus’s”  supper  is  what 

all  lovers  of  horses  would  wish.  '*  His  master 
filled  a  large  measure  with  corn,  and  walked 
up  with  it  to  his  charger,  who,  by  his  low, 
whinnying  neigh,  his  pricked  ears,  and  his 
pawing,  showed  how  close  the  alliance  was 
between  him  and  his  rider.  ^  Nor  did  he  taste 
his  com  until  he  had  returned  his  master’s 
caresses  by  licking  bis  hands  and  face  .  .  . 
w'ho,  after  looking  on  the  animal  with  great 
complacency  for  a  bout  five  minutes,  said  : 
‘  Much  good  may  it  do  you,  honest  Gustavns. 
Now  I  must  go  and  lay  in  jprovant  for  myself 
for  the  campaign.  ’  ’’ 

No  one  who  reads  Lockhart's  account  of  Sir 
Walter,  his  guests,  and  family  setting  out 
from  Abbotsford  for  a  day's  coursing  and  fish¬ 
ing  can  fail  to  discover  the  reasons  for  bis 
power  of  painting  verbal  portraits  of  animals 
in  their  relation  to  man.  He  was  devoted  to 
dogs — greyhounds,  deerhounds,  and  terriers 
— and  even  his  daughter’s  donkeys,  named 
irreverently  "  Mrs.  Hannah  More”  and  “  Lady 
Morgan,"  used  to  come  to  the  fence  to  ’*  have 
a  pleasant  crack  wi’  the  laird."  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  w'hich  Lockhart  describes  his  animal  com¬ 
panions  were  not  limited  to  the  inmates  of 
the  kennel  and  the  stable.  The  cavalcade 
was  about  to  set  out  when  his  daughter, 
Anne,  *'  broke  from  the  line  screaming  with 
laughter,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Papa,  papa,  I  knew 
you  would  never  think  of  going  without  your 
pet.’  Scott  looked  round,  and  I  rather  think 
there  was  a  blush  as  well  as  a  smile  on  bis 
face,  when  he  perceived  a  little  black  pig 
frisking  about  his  pony,  and  evidently  a  self- 
elected  addition  to  the  party  of  the  day.  He 
tried  to  look  stern,  and  cracked  bis  whip  at 
the  creature  ;  but  was  in  a  moment  obliged 
to  join  in  the  general  cheers.  The  pig  had 
taken,  nobody  could  tell  how,  a  sentimental 
attachment  to  Scott,  and  was  constantly  urg¬ 
ing  its  pretensions  to  be  admitted  a  regular 


member  of  his  tail  along  with  the  grayhounds 
and  terriers  ;  but  I  remember  him  suffering 
another  summer  under  the  same  sort  of  per¬ 
tinacity  on  the  part  of  an  affectionate  hen.” 
In  his  later  years  Scott  notes  in  his  journal, 
as  a  sign  that  he  must  be  growing  old,  that  he 
has  learnt  to  like  gardening  and  cats. 

The  Scotch  liking  for  animals  appears  in 
somewhat  unexpected  places  in  the  work  of 
Scotch  writers.  No  one  would  expect  it  in 
Lord  Macaulay.  Yet  in  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Borne”  his  description  of  the  black  horse 
standing  by  his  dead  master  Herminius,  is 
natural  and  pathetic  : 

”  The  raven  mane  that  daily 
With  pats  and  fond  caresses 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed. 
And  twined  in  even  tresses. 

And  decked  with  colored  ribbons 
From  her  own  gay  attire. 

Hung  sadly  o’er  her  father’s  corpse 
In  carnage  and  in  mire.” 

The  petting  and  attentions  which  the  horse 
had  received  before  the  battle  from  its  mas¬ 
ter’s  daughters  were  probably  suggested  to 
Lord  Macaulay  by  Virgil’s  description  of  the 
tame  stag  in  Book  YII.  of  the  .£neid,  which 
supplied  much  other  material  for  the  “  Lays.” 
These  are  the  lines  : 

”  Cervus  erat  forma  prmstanti  et  comibus 
ingens, 

Tyrrbidse  pueri  quern  matris  ab  nbere  rap- 
turn 

Nutribant,  Tyrrheusqne  pater,  cui  regia 
parent 

Armenia,  et  late  cnstodia  credita  campi. 
Adsuetum  iuiperiis  soror  omni  Silvia  cura 
Mollibus  intexens  omabat  cornua  sertis, 
Pectebatque  ferum,  pnroque  in  fonte  lava- 
bat.” 

For  simple  observation  of  the  ways  of  animals 
and  its  appropriate  insertion  in  story  Mr.  B. 
D.  Blackmore  has  few  equals  among  modern 
novelists.  ”  Lorna  Duone,"  in  the  main  a 
farmhouse  story  put  into  the  month  of  a 
Western  farmer,  gave  the  right  opportunity 
for  its  use.  John  Bidd’s  relations  with  his 
horses,  Betty  Muxworthy  and  the  pigs,  Tom 
Faggus  and  his  mare  “Winnie,”  all  rank 
among  the  best  work  of  its  kind.  The  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  ducks  at  Plovers  Barrows,  when 
their  drake  was  in  danger  of  drowning,  being 
stuck  in  a  swinging  hurdle  across  a  flooded 
brook,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  farmyard  scene 
ever  penned,  though  too  long  for  quotation 
here.  The  rescue  of  the  flock  from  the  snow¬ 
drift  on  the  moor  shows  an  equal  knowledge 
of  men,  dogs,  and  sheep.  “I  heard  a  faint 
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*  Ma-a-ah  ’  coming  through  some  ells  of  snow, 
like  a  last  appeal.  I  shouted  aloud  to  cheer 
him,  for  I  knew  what  sheep  it  was,  to  wit,  the 
most  valiant  of  all  the  wethers,  who  had  met 
me  when  I  came  home  from  London  and  had 
been  so  glad  to  see  me.  And  then  we  fell  to 
again  and  hauled  him  out.  '  Watch’  took 
charge  of  him  at  once  with  an  air  of  the  no¬ 
blest  patronage,  lying  on  his  frozen  fleece  and 
licking  all  his  face  and  feet  to  restore  his 
warmth  to  him.  Then  fighting  ‘  Tom’  jumped 
up  at  once,  and  made  a  little  butt  at  ‘  Watch,’ 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  ailed  him,  and  then  set 
off  to  a  shallow  place  and  looked  for  some¬ 
thing  to  nibble  at.”  The  horses  of  the 
“  Handley  Cross  Series,”  Mr.  Sponge's 
“ ’Ercles,”  and  "Mnltum  in  Parvo,”  and 
Mr.  Jorrock’s  “  Xerxes”  and  “  Arterxerxes,” 
shine  in  story,  but  the  books  in  which  they 
figure  are  hardly  novels.  Anthony  Trollope’s 
horses  play  a  real  part  in  the  story,  and  are 
equally  lifelike  ;  the  killing  of  Major  Cane- 
back  by  “  Jemima,”  in  the  ”  American  Sena¬ 
tor,”  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions 
of  an  accident  in  the  hunting- field  to  be  found 
in  fiction. 

Thackeray  seldom  introduces  animal  charac¬ 
ters.  Even  in  “  The  Virginians,’  ’  where  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  play  some  part, 
they  are  absent. 

Dickens’s  animals  are  mainly  comic.  There 
is  nothing  funnier  in  all  Leech’s  equestrian 
jokes  than  the  incidents  in  the  drive  to  Ding- 
ley  Dell,  and  the  behavior  of  Mr.  Winkle's 
horse.  The  inmates  of  Poll  Sweedlepipe’s 
bird  shop,  the  performing  goldfinch  which 
drew  water  with  frightful  energy  the  moment 
its  owner’s  eye  was  fixed  on  it,  and  the  raven 
in  the  happy  family  which  reflected  on  the 
uselessness  of  dropping  a  guinea-pig’s  eye 
into  Regent  Street,  have  also  their  place 
among  his  comic  animals.  Barnaby  Hodge’s 
raven  was  a  careful  study.  ‘  ‘  He  cares  for 
nothing,  and  when  the  wind  rolls  him  over  in 
the  dust,  turns  manfully  to  bite  it.”  George 
Eliot  is  too  serious  to  admit  animals  into  the 
company  of  must  of  her  characters  -though 
Mrs.  Poyser’s  bantam-cock  who  ”  thought  the 
sun  got  up  to  hear  him  crow”  has  become 
historical.  But  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the 
mad  bull  the  other  animals  are  again  taking 
their  place  in  story.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is 
their  chief  patron,  and  in  his  story  of  ”  The 
White  Cat,”  the  fortunes  of  the  characters 
hang  mainly  on  the  pluck  of  a  polo-pony. — 
Spectator, 


Is  A  Woman  an  Undek-developed  Man  ?— In 
the  Reme  Scientifique  we  see  that  the  female 
of  the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  superior  to 
the  male  in  size  and  in  the  complexity  of  her 
organs,  and  is  thus  the  queen  of  the  species, 
but  higher  in  the  scale  she  is  less  powerful 
and  less  variable,  and  finally  she  becomes  a 
humble  slave.  So  likewise  in  the  human  race 
we  see  that  before  arriving  at  womanhood  the 
girl  equals  or  surpasses  the  man  in  physical 
development,  and  often  also  in  intellect ;  but 
little  by  little  she  falls  behind  and  stays  there, 
thus  giving,  even  by  her  ephemeral  superior¬ 
ity,  proof  of  an  atavistic  phenomenon  com¬ 
mon  to  inferior  races  ;  that  is,  precocity.  So, 
too,  the  relative  rarity  of  the  stigmata  of  de¬ 
generation  observed  in  the  woman,  which  at 
first  might  seem  a  sign  of  superiority,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  related  to  her  lesser  variability, 
which  is  still  a  characteristic  of  inferior, 
ity.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  rarity  of  the  criminal 
type,  and  consequently  of  the  born  criminal, 
among  female  criminals,  which  seems  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  foundations  of  Lombroso's  theory, 
on  the  contrary  confirms  this  theory,  when  we 
consider  that  this  rarity  is  related  to  the  small¬ 
er  frequency  of  degeneration  and  of  epileptic 
cortical  irritation — the  most  frequent  causes 
of  innate  crime.  The  co-existence  in  woman 
of  cruelty  and  pity  is  also  an  apparent  contra¬ 
diction,  which  Lombroso  explains  by  referring 
to  the  influence  of  maternity,  which,  being 
added  to  primitive  cruelty,  often  counteracts 
it ;  so,  too,  her  inferiority  in  genius,  force, 
and  variability  explains  how,  being  perhaps 
less  moral,  the  woman  is  nevertheless  less 
often  criminal.  .  .  .  But,  finally,  even  if  we 
can  show  that  a  woman  is  intellectually  and 
physically  a  man  arrested  in  his  development, 
the  very  fact  that  she  has  more  pity  and  is  less 
criminal  than  he  compensates  advantageously 
for  this  inferiority,  while  assigning  to  her  a 
very  different  role  in  the  social  organization. 

The  Prevalence  of  Sleeplessness. — It  is 
probable  that  most  medical  men  whose  work 
lies  largely  among  those  who  toil  with  their 
brains,  have  noticed  the  unusual  prevalence 
of  sleeplessness  during  the  present  time,  and 
more  especially  among  men.  Patient  after 
patient  repeats  the  same  story.  He  goes  to 
bed  at  his  usual  hour,  falls  off  to  sleep  very 
much  as  usual,  but,  instead  of  sleeping 
through  the  whole  night  until  six  or  seven  in 
the  morning,  he  wakes  about  three,  or  evtn 
earlier,  ani,  do  what  he  will,  he  can  get  “  no 
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sound  sleep  after  that  time.  ”  He  may  lie  more 
or  less  still,  and  may  even  “  doze  off”  occasion¬ 
ally  ;  but  if  be  does  he  dreams,  or  is  more 
than  half  conscious,  and  in  the  morning  when 
it  is  time  to  rise  he  feels  not  only  nnrefreshed, 
but  as  if  he  would  give  all  his  day’s  profits  for 
one  single  hour  of  sound  refreshing  sleep. 
But  that  may  not  be.  Now,  there  are  three 
things  to  be  said  on  this  point — first,  some¬ 
thing  as  to  the  cause  ;  secondly,  as  to  the 
treatment  to  be  avoided  ;  and  thirdly,  as  to 
the  treatment  which  will  probably  cure.  The 
cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  absence  of  clear,  bright, 
frosty  weather,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  damp, 
relaxing  atmosphere  of  relatively  high  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  season.  That  this  is  the  true 
cause  is  practically  proved  by  the  improved 
sleep  which  most  patients  obtained  during  the 
few  sharp  cold  nights  of  a  week  or  two  ago. 
Under  the  circumstances  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
One  thing  must  certainly  not  be  done  :  so¬ 
porifics  must  not  be  resorted  to.  The  right 
thing  to  do  is,  if  possible,  to  diminish,  or  alto¬ 
gether  stop,  excessive  brain  activity.  The 
most  effectual  step  toward  this  end  is  to  run 
away  to  the  seaside  for  a  few  days  or  a  week, 
and  to  a  cold  bracing  place.  To  take  sleep* 
producing  remedies  may  answer  the  purpose 
for  a  short  time  ;  but  such  a  course  cannot 
but  be  attended  with  after-injury  under  the 
peculiar  physiological  conditions.  A  few  days 
of  brain  rest,  and  brain-bracing  at  the  seaside 
will,  with  certainty,  effect  a  ”  natural”  cure 
in  most  cases,  and  the  effect  upon  the  whole 
system  will  be  as  lasting  as  it  will  be  benefi¬ 
cial. — Hospital. 

The  Island  of  Crete  — Better  known  in 
classic  history  as  Candia,  and  famous  for  its 
hundred  cities,  its  labyrinth,  and  the  legend 
of  the  Minotaur,  and  its  centre  Mount  Ida, 
the  island  of  Crete  has  witnessed  more  of  war 
than  perhaps  any  other  spot  on  the  globe. 
The  first  to  take  it  from  the  Greeks  were  the 
Saracens  in  823,  but  they  lost  it  to  its  original 
owners  again  in  961.  Venice,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  purchased  it  in  1204,  the 
inhabitants,  however,  rising  in  rebellion,  and 
only  being  subdued  in  1364,  After  standing 
a  siege  of  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
some  300,000  men  perished,  it  surrendered  to 
the  Turks  in  1669,  and  since  then,  with  the 
exception  of  ten  years  dating  from  1830,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  Egypt,  it  has  been,  in  spite  of 
desperate  struggles  for  freedom,  ruled  by  the 
Sultans.  A  persecution  of  Christians  in  1859  by 


the  Moslems  brought  about  a  long  and  deter¬ 
mined  struggle  for  independence,  and  in  1866 
the  Cretan  General  Assembly  proclaimed  the 
abolition  of  Turkish  authority.  This  struggle 
contintred  with  varying  success  until  1869, 
when  the  Provisional  Government  surrendered 
and  Omar  Fenizi  was  appointed  Governor  by 
the  Sultan.  Another  insurrection  took  place 
in  1877,  and  early  in  1878  Union  with  Greece 
was  proclaimed.  The  Berlin  Treaty,  by  de¬ 
claring  for  the  enforcement  of  legal  and  politi¬ 
cal  reforms,  quieted  matters  for  a  time,  but  in 
1884  another  rising  against  Moslem  rule  took 
place,  order  not  being  restored.and  then  only 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Powers,  until  1887. 
Since  then  various  small  risings  have  taken 
place,  only  to  be  sternly  repressed  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  bloodshed  by  the  Turks. 
The  latter  have  lately  professed  a  willingness 
to  give  up  Crete  to  Greece,  if  they  were  as¬ 
sured  against  rebellion  in  Macedonia.  This 
assurance,  however,  they  are  never  likely  to 
get,  as  Macedonia  means  practically  the  whole 
of  Northern  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  have 
shown  themselves  determined  never  to  rest 
until  they  have  rescued  the  whole  of  their 
country  from  Moslem  rule. 

A  Stbanqe  Island. — Saghalien,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  Siberia,  presents  a  very  curious 
anomaly  of  climate,  says  Cosmos.  “  The 
island  is  bathed  by  two  cold  ocean  currents, 
and  in  winter  nothing  protects  it  against  the 
icy  northwest  winds  coming  from  Siberia.  At 
the  sea  level  the  snow  falls  continually,  and 
slays  on  the  ground  till  the  end  of  May,  and 
the  seashore  is  very  cold.  Farther  inland, 
however,  especially  as  we  go  higher  up,  the 
climate  is  modified — just  the  opposite  to  what 
is  observed  elsewhere.  It  has  often  been  ob¬ 
served  in  Siberia  and  in  Central  Enrope*that 
in  winter  the  cold  is  greater  in  the  plains  and 
the  valleys,  and  that  the  highlands  have  a  sen¬ 
sibly  milder  temperature  ;  it  is  as  if  the  denser 
cold  air  accumulated  in  the  lowlands.  This 
fact  is  very  often  observed  in  our  climate  ; 
there  are  several  very  good  examples  of  it  ;  all 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  valley  have  been 
known  to  be  killed  by  frost,  while  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  level,  very  clearly  marked  out,  on  the  hill 
or  the  mountain,  the  vegetation  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  at  all.  The  cold  air  often  flows  from  the 
summits  toward  their  bases.  This  is  what 
takes  place  at  Saghalien.  The  cold  air  accu¬ 
mulates  in  the  low  regions  of  the  island  and 
on  the  coast ;  the  higher  regions  have  a  more 
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elevated  temperature.  So  it  happens  that  the 
lower  parts  have  an  arctic  vegetation,  while  the 
intermediate  altitudes  have  the  vegetation  of  a 
temperate  zone,  sometimes  subtropical.  .  .  . 
The  birch,  the  ash,  the  pine,  the  fir  abound  in 
the  low  regions  and  form  often  impenetrable 
forests,  but  toward  the  centre  of  the  island  ap¬ 
pear  bamboos,  hydrangeas,  aralias,  and  other 
plants  that  one  is  greatly  surprised  to  meet, 
and  whose  presence  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  altogether  abnormal  climatic  conditions  of 
he  island.” 

Use  or  X  Rays  in  the  Study  of  Fossils. — 
Dr.  Lemoine,  whose  paleontological  discov¬ 
eries  have  won  him  fame  because  they  bear 
upon  the  most  ancient  known  mammals,  those 
of  the  lower  Eocene  strata  of  the  environs  of 
Bheims,  has  applied  the  X  rays  to  the  study 
of  fossil  remains.  The  photographs  were 
made  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Beny  at  the 
medical  school,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Con- 
tremonlins.  M.  Gaudry  exhibits  in  the  au¬ 
thor's  behalf  some  truly  admirable  prints, 
notable  both  for  clearness  of  outline  and  for 
the  way  in  which  they  show  planes  of  differ¬ 
ent  depth,  as  well  as  for  the  facility  they  offer 
for  the  examination  of  all  the  interior  details 
— the  structure  of  the  bones,  the  nutrient  pas¬ 
sages,  and  the  crowns  and  roots  of  the  teeth. 
An  examination  of  these  photographs  shows 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  study  the  cerebral 
cavities  in  an  intact  skull,  and  to  observe  the 
two  superposed  dentitions  in  jaws  whose  bony 
walls  remain  entire.  The  special  source  of 
bony  fragments — whether  from  birds  of  spongy 
tissue,  reptiles  of  compact  tissue,  the  vertebrae 
of  fishes,  or  the  bones  of  mammals — is  per¬ 
ceived  at  once  on  examination  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  shells  of  fossils  lend  themselves 
equfilly  well  to  this  kind  of  experiment ;  the 
shape  appearing  with  marvellous  clearness. — 
La  Nature. 

CoppEB  FBOM  Gbeen  Wateb. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  in  the  great  mining 
town  of  Butte,  says  the  Anaconda  (Montana) 
Recorder,  is  the  process  by  which  copper  is 
caught  from  the  emerald-colored  water  that 
flows  from  the  Anaconda  and  St.  Lawrence 
mines.  It  is  estimated  that  this  water,  which 
for  four  or  five  years  went  to  waste,  is  now 
bringing  the  Anaconda  Company  $30,000  a 
month,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1000  a  month.  It 
is  only  within  the  present  year  that  the  com¬ 
pany  undertook  to  handle  this  water.  Here¬ 
tofore  it  was  worked  under  lease.  An  old 
German,  named  Mueller,  was  the  first  man  to 


save  copper  from  the  water.  During  the  last 
three  years  Thomas  Ledford  had  a  lease  of 
the  water.  He  paid  a  25  per  cent  royalty  to 
the  company.  It  is  claimed  that  he  realized 
at  least  $100,000  a  year  from  the  water.  Led¬ 
ford  is  a  pretty  rich  man  to-day.  Now  that 
the  company  is  operating  the  waters  on  its 
own  account,  it  has  discovered  what  a  great 
money-making  enterprise  it  is.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  several  acres  of  ground  are  covered 
with  wooden  vats.  These  are  filled  with  all 
the  old  scrap-iron  they  can  hold.  It  has 
proved  a  splendid  scheme  for  disposing  of  the 
tons  and  tons  of  old  iron  the  company  has 
accumulated  for  years.  Old  hoisting  cages, 
water-pipe,  wheelbarrows,  railroad  iron  ;  in 
fact,  any  old  thing  that  consists  of  tin  or  iron 
is  appropriated  to  this  service.  It  is  said  for 
every  pound  of  iron  put  into  a  vat,  a  pound 
of  copper  is  produced.  Where  the  water  first 
attacks  the  iron,  the  copper  absorbs  the  iron 
completely  within  three  weeks.  After  the 
precipitation  is  effected,  the  water  is  drawn 
off  and  the  slimy  copper  is  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  tank  where  the  water  is  further  drained 
off.  These  latter  vats  hold  about  15  tons  of 
the  copper,  which  now  has  the  appearance  of 
a  clayish  substance.  This  is  sacked  into 
packages  of  about  100  pounds.  When  in  this 
shape  it  is  sent  to  the  smelters.  The  product 
carries  au  average  of  86  per  cent  pure  copper. 
The  iron  remaining  in  it  makes  a  fine  flux, 
and  when  mixed  with  other  smelting  ore,  it 
is  said  to  bring  the  ore  up  to  a  value  of  about 
$300  a  ton.  The  water  from  the  mines  is  the 
most  profitable  product  of  the  Anaconda  Cop¬ 
per  Mining  Company. 

Sagacity  of  Hobses. — In  the  year  1872,  dur¬ 
ing  a  skirmish  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  the 
Third  United  States  Cavalry  formed  an  en¬ 
campment  in  a  valley  on  the  southern  border 
of  Dakota.  At  nightfall  the  horses  were  teth¬ 
ered  by  a  long  line  to  the  ground.  Toward 
daybreak  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail 
burst  over  the  valley,  when  the  terrified  ani¬ 
mals  broke  loose  from  their  fastenings  and 
tore  away  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley  into 
the  territory  of  the  enemy.  Without  horses, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  we  would  have 
been  lost ;  yet  it  was  impossible,  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  to  go  after  them  into  an  unknown  coun¬ 
try,  probably  full  of  Indians.  The  command¬ 
ing  officer,  as  a  last  resource,  ordered  the 
stable  call  to  be  sounded.  In  a  few  minutes 
every  horse  had  returned  to  the  encampment, 
and  we  were  saved. 


